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PREFACE 


All of us who snatch our reading in the intervals of active 
living have, I believe, a sensible need of such an introductory 
guide to the major writers and the main tendencies of our 
century as I have here ventured to attempt; a survey not too 
detailed or too opinionated, but, I hope, readable enough and 
fuU enough to encourage and enable the reader to find his way. 

The present seems an unusually favourable moment at 
which to make such an attempt — ^not from any peculiar 
happiness in the current circumstances of ourselves or of 
literature or of publishing, but because this century has, in 
this one matter, been exceptionally kind. Rarely has a 
half-century evolved so clear a pattern in the sphere of 
literature. With the passing of the Victorian era, it began 
with the Indian summer of the old civilisation; the years 
of the First War had their own character; the twenties, 
however complex, had a general consistency in their disillusion- 
ment above and their modified traditions below; the thirties 
faced a dark future with growing competence; then in the 
forties, though during the Second War poetry was amazingly 
vital, creative power seemed largely to ebb away. At mid- 
century there is a lull, the landscape of literature is a level 
one, the giants are gone, the major figures are not young men. 
Very likely the lull is deceptive, but it gives the chance to 
look back and see at least the first forty years in a perspective 
that looks like truth. 

I have not tried to please every kind of reader but have 
tried rather to communicate my oum pleasure and appreciation 
than to be academically critical or historically informative. 

I trust, nevertheless, that there is adequate introductory 
criticism and sufficient information. 
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The concluding Lisi for Further Reading is no more than it 
claims to be. It shares the aim of the text to be in the nature 
of an introductory guide. There the reader can find critical 
works which will lead him deep into many of the writers, 
particularly the more "difficult" writers such as Yeats, 
T. S. Eliot, and James Joyce. There too he can find com- 
prehensive and detailed books on special aspects of literature. 
To some of the books listed I am surely indebted for light 
shed in the years of my reading, but my conscious and 
unconscious debts to others are, and must be in the very 
nature of the task, too many to number or to remember. I 
should, however, like to express my grateful thanks to 
Professor Geoffrey Bullough for many helpful criticisms and 
suggestions. 

A. S. COLLINS. 

University College, 

Leicester. 
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CHAPTER I 
HALF A CENTURY 

Rarely can any half-century have held such cpmplexity 
and contradiction, such progress and such retrogression, such 
marvels and. such futility, as the first half of the twentieth 
centruy holds for the student of life and letters. The tide of 
human fortune has swept along with incomparable force, its 
passage often unpredictable, now forwards, now backwards, 
breaking up old boundaries, obliterating ancient landmarks, 
opening up new champaigns, sometimes only to destroy them 
again. New ideas and new inventions, both for good and for ' 
ill, have transformed mankind. In fifty years a whole new 
world, intellectual and physical, moral and aesthetic, political, 
social, and economic, has emerged. Yet the common man of the 
great English-speaking world has kept his head most remark- 
ably amid all these changes. The fundamental truths that in all 
ages apply to human kind have never been forgotten by most, 
but, however changed in the manner of their expression, their 
apprehension has continued to testify to man’s basic ideals 
and unquenchable hopes. Qur .literature in these years, even 
if so mRtime.s o bscurely, has been faithful -to-.the-agelQng_quest 
fpr-the-goodJife. 

Life never falls truly into neat periods of years, and 
yet in this half-century each decade seems to offer a not unsatis- 
factory division, whereby the course of these far-reaching 
changes can be usefully plotted. In the first decade is the 
Indian summer of the old world ; in the second, comes the 
great storm ; in the third, a new world very unsteadily,, but 
hopefully emerges ; in the fourth, disillusion and decay pre- 
pare the way for the outbreak of the storm renewed with even 
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more devastating violence ; in the fifth, when the storm^ is 
abated, again a new world seeks to arise with a determination 
more cautious, but even more dauntless. 

• The first decade, seen from mid-century, can easily appear, 
especially to those old enough to remember it, a serene and 
golden time, and to the upper and middle classes in many 
ways it was so. Below, there was a poverty which the suc- 
ceeding decades have largely eliminated, but poverty was not 
then, any more than it generally is, a theme with which crea- 
tive writers much dealt. Aristocracy still meant a good deal, 
enough to draw the vehement attack of Lloyd George upon 
dukes in the course of his crusade for social democracy. But 
it was chiefly the comfortable middle classes who gave this 
.decade its broad characteristics of material prosperity, a con- 
tinuing faith in progress, and a rather self-satisfied philistine 
.culture. The established way of life seemed secure; the 
tempo of hfe, though increasing, was still leisurely ";" work 
was agreeably broken by unclouded holidays ; there was time, 
and the inclination, to laugh and relax. The roads were not 
crowded ; only birds or balloons occupied the air ; on the 
high seas the might of Britain's navy inspired the nation with ' 
a proud confidence. Field-Marshal Lord Roberts failed in his 
efforts to warn his countrymen of the impending danger from 
Germany. 

In this first decade, the vitality of our literature was con- 
siderable. After the interlude of the “nineties” with their 
note of lassitude and decadence, a new spirit found various 
expression. The Boer War had shaken the complacency of 
the nation. On one hand there was the proud imperial real- 
ism of Kipling, preaching active responsibility and fidelity to 
the agelong spirit of England enshrined in the tales told to 
the children in Puch of Book’s Hill. On another was Bernard 
Shaw’s vision of Fabian Socialism, and H. G. Wells was 
fa,scinated by the possibilities of social progress opened up by 
the wonders of science. G. K. Chesterton, however, equally 
concerned to implement the coming of a better world, looked 
back to Merry England and the Middle Ages, as with his wit 
and fancy he pleaded for a simpler life, lived religiously. 
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communally and heartily. E. M. Forster made war on the 
conventions of middle-class suburbia, teaching as the good 
life awareness of personal values and responsibilities. In 
poetry Masefield followed Kipling in singing of men of action, 
and not for him the ruler but "the ranker, the tramp of the 
road". 

And yet what represents most truly this first deca.de in 
which the sands of the Golden Age were running out ? Signs 
of the impending storm, of a changing society, of disihtegra- 
tron and rebuilding, were to be seen by the prescient, but pre- 
science is not a quality of the multitude. How that decade 
was felt by the many who enjoyed it is to be found rather in the 
novels of Arnold Bennett and Galsworthy. Bennett wrote of 
the Five Towns, the Potteries, proud of their material pros- 
perity developed with such energy and skill in the previous 
century that now every corner of the world used their pro- 
ducts. Galsworthy, with understanding, if not with approval, 
depicted the Fors^e way of life, prosperous, stable, and cul- 
tured, holding on to the rights and amenities of property. 
It is the world which the younger novelists, Hugh Walpole 
and Compton Mackenzie, drew in their earlier novels just as 
it was approaching its end. The children of that world were 
to see it no more after jtheir childhood, but we can still feel 
its value as its children felt them if we read Kenneth 
Grahame’s Golden Age or share with Dan and Una the 
meadows of that pre-machine age where Puck called up the 
visions of Old England. It was the country England tena- 
ciously loved by Robert Bridges and later elegiacally cele- 
brated by Sir Osbert Sitwell, the background of the great 
industrial cities of Britain’s commercial climax, from which it 
was still easy to escape — even as it was easy enough to ignore 
the considerable poverty of the slums, for neither most WTiters 
nor those who did not live in them were yet slum-conscious. vJ 

Before the storm broke in 1914 tremors shook the indus- 
trial and polificai surface of Britain. A national rail strike in 
igri was follmved by a great coal strike in 1912 ; the reign 
of George V had opened with sharp political strife, and in 
1914 the German war broke across the threat of civil war 
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in Ireland. Abroad, these years saw war upon war in tiic 
Balkans, and the menacing nnght of Germany. Tlic .sky 
darkened, but ordinary life still basked in the last golden 
rays, and young and old in hundreds of thousand.s greeted the 
war in Rupert Brooke’s spirit of honour renewed and valour 
refreshed. By Christmas the Allies would celebrate victorj' 
in Berlin. It proved far otherwise. Vet for two years of 
bloody trench warfare and heavy loss of merchant shijiping the 
morale of the nation .stood unchanged. Nor did it weaken even 
in the dark days of March 191S before the last great German 
onslaught. But the cruel loss and maiming of kin. and the 
unlifting strain of the battle-line brought with them disillu- 
sionment, doubt, and bitterness. M 4 rcn the strain was at 
length lifted, victory' went to the heads of people and leaders 
alike. The war to end all wars had been fought and won. 
Heroism was to be rewarded with a world fit for heroes to live 
in. For a while recovery' seemed to be swift. Many' c\'cn 
hoped to pick up the ways of the old life before the war. But, 
amid the hopes of a new world, the nation realised fully' 
neither the disintegrating forces tliat had been released nor 
the extent of the vast loss of spiritual power by exhaustion 
and death. The flower of a generation had perished. 

In literature as in life optimism prevailed in the opening 
years of this second decade. Masefield courted violence and 
searched reality, but he loved beauty witli a passionate and 
undimmed faith, and could still, without a -hint of impending 
disaster, bid men "laugh and be proud to belong to the old 
proud pageant of man”. Onty the eternal my'stcry of human 
life wove the darker threads in the joy'ous ly'rics of W. H. 
Davies and the haunting beauty of De la Mare. The y'ounger 
poets who joined together in the Georgian group felt it was a 
world ready for new poets to sing of natural things in a natural 
way : they escaped from the towns and were glad. In the 
novel, H. G. Wells, enjoy'ing the comedy' of his little men, 
and with a mind full of hopeful ideas, taught with almost 
boisterous confidence that, given the expansive power of 
science,^ onty planning was needed for an immense advance 
in civilised living. Arnold Bennett saw no change yet in the 
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secure material path of success. D. H. Lawrence, with his 
childhood in a mining village not many years behind him, 
revealed a fright^ing intensity of passion in his characters, 
but his early newels, like those of Hugh Walpole and 
Compton Mackenzie, held no clear portent of the end of 
an age. In the drama, little change in kind occurred between 
the beginning of the century and 1914. Bernard Shaw con- 
tinued his provokingly witty e.xploration of ideas, and Gals- 
worth}^ his analysis of social problems. There were plays 
that satirised the middle classes. There was Barrie with his 
fantasy and pathos and stagecraft. So in poetry and the 
novel and the drama the old world remained intact. It is easy 
to be a prophet after the event, and to find in this pre-war 
world and its literature signs of the changes to come. When 
we look back now at T.,^. Eliot's Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prtifrock, we cannot but read mtd'it an awareness of a dying 
world. But the truth remains that in that world as a whole 
there was no such recognition. '' 

When the war came in August 1914, the poets greeted it 
as patf i oty 'S'iire ;of their cause. How' high the initial enthu- 
siasm ran in many can be read in C, E. Montague’s impression 
of the early months among the new army in ILisenchantment. 
Rupert Brooke voiced this feeling at its highest, when he 
declared, “Now, God be thanked Who matched us with His 
hour’’, but John Freeman too wrote "Happy is England 
now’’, and even old Thomas Hardy said, “Press we to the 
field ungrieving' ’ . From H. G. Wells came Mr Britling Sees 
it Through. Jt was some ijvoj^ears before the poets felt the 
futilities of war_,more than its possibilities of glory and noble 
sacrifice. Siegfried Sassoon thenAvith.satiric .anger, dealt .with 
the money-makers at home. who gloried cheaply in the sacri- 
fices of those at the front. The_pathos .of..slaughtered._youth 
and.of survivors shattered in .mind and body became.^ burden 
he-could ha.rdly endure. In hospital Wfifred .Dwen caught 
poetic inspiration from him. Edmund. Blunden applied his 
pastoral observation and his feeling imagination to the bloody 
fields of France. When the war ended, Osbert. Sitwell mocked 
with-bitter irony at-the- whole-business of, .war, battened on by 
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the civilians entrenched in England and convention. In 1917 
appeared Norman Douglas’s South Wind, ironically detached 
from the contemporary scene — ^its time was not yet, but in a 
few years its unsettling wit and intelligence were to harmonise 
with the post-war atmosphere. As the war ended, H. G. 
Wells in Joan and Peter resumed liis pleading for an efficient, 
progressive, planned civilisation. He had an urgent sense^ of 
“the generations rushing to waste like rapids’’. Something 
must be done. But he kept his humour alongside his visions. 

It is still very difficult to see the twenties in perspective. 
This decade can easily appear a welter of contraries — of 
hope and despair, of the will to peace and an uprush of vio- 
lence, of energy and exhaustion, of revived faith and growing 
scepticism, of high*responsibilities recognised and irresponsi- 
biliW rampant. It can also be over-simplified by looking at 
it through the work of outstanding writers. T. S. Eliot’s 
Waste Land appeared as early as 1922, and a vision. of the 
twenties was created in the light of that poem which was rather 
a myth than the truth. The young men and women of Aldous 
Huxley’s early novels also suggested that the young had lost 
their morals, their faith, and their hope, and that their elders 
were little better, ^ ich ael glen’s best-selling novel, TJie 
Green Hat, was quoted to over-emphasise the craze for living 
too fast to last. The dangerous General Strike of, 1926 and 
the mounting unemployment can loom too large for a true 
picture. 

Perhaps the truth may be that as a whole the nation had 
Tost in many spheres its sense of security, and, further bewil- 
dered by new ideas and changed values, had no clear vision 
before it. It certainly did not lack vitality and hope. Its 
hope, indeed, was so large as to outrun reality, not so much 
transmuting the grim experience of the war into wisdom as 
forgetting it. Its vitality found expression in the idealism of 
the League of Nations Union, in considerable social advance 
despite great unemployment, and indeed in all the fields of 
work and sport. To see .th is dec ade as a Waste Land is like 
seeingJhe England of the days of Charles the Second through 
the lives and writings of its lax and cynical Court and ignoring 
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the England tliat was at the same time the England of Bunyan 
and Wren and Isaac Newton, and of hundreds of thousands 
whom the disease and follies of the royal Court never touched. 
So tlie England of this decade is not to be seen through the 
satires of Noel Coward and Aldous Huxley, nor through the 
hopeless sensitivity of T. S. Eliot (who had yet to achieve 
the penitence of Ash Wednesday), nor through any glass that 
magnifies admitted ills of the decade. 

This decade must be seen, moreover, with a recognition of 
its various strata ; as, for example, those too young to have 
known battle, many of whom grew.Hp,restlessly to feel cheated 
of an experience: the returned soldiers who -had seen- too 
much io. jesume .life. as it -had .been, or .enough_to..makeThem 
nurse_their_ remaining^ possibilities _with..anxious. quietude - or 
throw.. them, away in reckless despair.; the multitude who had 
lost their nearest and dearest ; those who had weathered the 
storm as civilians, as against the soldiers; the women to. whom 
. the war had brought greater emancipation, of which the par- 
liamentary vote was no insignificant part. The existence of 
these and many other broad and varying strata did not make 
for.national unity. Nor should othefTactors be ignored, such 
as thd'influx ,into the universities of ex-service students, the 
development' of broadcasting, the rising ''standard of living 
resulting in part from the growing^ acceleration in the mass 
production of goods, and the drawing^'together of town and 
country by improved transport and other services. Demarca- 
,.tion .'^between social, classes became much less distinct. But 
the,..y.oung..,became, perhaps more than ever, further, away 
from_the old in their_.ideas, though their elders made great 
efforts to keep pace with them, for the -emphasis fell very 
strongly on youth in those years when so many of the gen- 
eration that would have been in the maturity of their middle 
years had gone. Indeed, all things considered, it is no-won- 
der-that the twenties were heady and distracted and full of 
contrarieties. 

The fiterature of this third decade well represented all its 
complexity. H. G. Wells still, led the vanguard of progres- 
sive thought, sure that the World State must .come in due time 
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as a blessing to men, and putting an undiminished confidence 
in a planned economy as the means to realising the finest 
aspirations of the human race — still sufficiently unaware of 
the Waste Land to indulge in the high spirits of Bealby. 
That the old order was passing, not without hope of a better, 
was more quietly expressed in the later Forsyte tales of Gals- 
worthy or in such novels as Hugh Walpole’s Winiersnwo^i 
and Young Enchanted. Aldous Huxley made all the newest 
ideas the incidental topics of novels which displayed the post- 
war a-morality, disillusion, and cynicism, and encouraged the 
'young to adopt them as at least a pose. D. H. Lawrence had 
developed almost an idolatry, mystically apprehended, of vio- 
lence and sexual passion. The new psychological knowledge, 
particularly of the subconscious mind and the theories of 
Freud and Jung, had an ever-deepening effect on literature, 
and very notably influenced the work of James Joyce and 
Virginia Woolf. There was much that was typical of the new 
generation in The Flax of Dream of Henry Williamson, in 
which he traced the life of his hero through the psychology 
of childhood and youth to his retreat, after service in France, 
from the fever of post-war gaiety to a cottage in Devon, where 
his now pacifist idealism was inspired by the nature- worship 
of Richard Jefferies and in part by Christ. E. M. Forster, 
however, nearly twenty years older than Williamson, though 
he too seemed to wish for a faith, could in his final novel, A 
Passage to India, see less hope than before of solving the 
problems of human division. The general public, one may 
note, supplied no demand for novels of the great war until 
some ten years after its close. 

From some of the foremost poets came the darkest views 
of the twenties. Thomas Hardy, now over eighty, in his 
preface to a volume of his l5uics in 1922 declared sombrely 
that “men’s minds appear ... to be moving backwards rather 
than on . Yeats in TheSecond Coming saw anarchy rising 
in bloody violence to inaugurate a new and bestial age. Edith 
Sitwell, after startling the conventional and the impercipient 
with her new imagerj' and her technical experiments, during 
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years when she created abundant beauty while acutely con- 
scious of the materialism of the age in many ways, came, in 
1929 to her Gold Coast Customs, a symbolic, poem of , dark 
intensity, of which she wrote later ; '••'it was written with 
anguish and I would not willingly re-live that birth”. T. S. 
Eliot saw his vision of the Waste -Land and the Hollow Men, 
seeking in cold despair a personal salvation through the cul- 
ture of the ..ages, until .he abandoned that for penitential 
renunciation fo refresh his spirit. 

But there were others less sensitive to the slowly impending 
doom. Elder poets like Binyon and Alfred Noyes celebrated 
the wonder of the machine age with caution but with no 
haunting fear. W. H. Davies and De la Mare changed little 
in their song, and neither did Masefield or the Georgians 
until their movement died away. Victoria .Sackville-West 
sang pastorally in The Land with her eyes still truly fixed in 
the old fashion on the everlasting importance of agriculture 
and the imperturbable recurrence of the seasons. Edmund 
Blunden, as his memories of Flanders gradually found their 
proper place in the new context, chose the middle way where 
things human and natural, sanctified and confirmed by time, 
could bring their relative reassurance. From South Africa 
a young poet, Roy Campbell, in 1924 had put a B3Tonic 
energy into his Flaming Terrapin, and no doubt there were 
many young Englishmen capable of sharing its vitality. But 
it must be admitted that in those years the Last Poems of 
A. E. Housman, bringing back with them A Shropshire Lad 
of nearly a quarter of a century earlier, won from the rising 
generation an immediate response to their bitter and classical 
perfection. 

The thirties, turbulent- enough, seem however an easier 
theme for. generalisation. The nation, having largely failed 
in the preceding decade to come to grips with its inherent 
destiny, appeared _to.j-ide- forward almost without control to 
its second deadly testing. Among the younger, pacific ideal- 
ism culminated in the lofty but ineffectual reactions through 
the League of Nations Union to the Italian ‘rape of Abyssinia. 
Idealism of the Left with true insight appreciated the crucial 
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wider reading public was coming into existence, young, eager, 
and serious, partly contemporary in origin with these new 
poets and partly brought into existence by them. Plays like 
the Auden-Isherwood Dog Beneath the Skin and The Ascent 
of F 6 brought in more followers to join those who already by 
1934 were in sympathy with the spirit expressed by Day 
Lewis in his A Hope for Poetry. These jmung poets believed 
in tlie Waste Land, .but instead of despairing proposed to cure 
at.. Auden led the way, and -their poetry- emulated, left-wing 
propaganda both successful^ and to its own confusion. They 
had vision and high talents, but, as MacNeice confessed in 
Autumn Journal in 1938 and as Auden showed by his with- 
drawal to America, their.-vision,_though keen, Avas too partial. 
Neither party politics nor partisan poetry, however, vital the 
latter, .could win a national victory. Still younger poets, like 
Dylan Thomas and George Barker, equally impressed by the 
darkness and disease of their environment, with less presump- 
tion Avrote rather to cure and please themselves alone. In 
that, though less intelligible even to a section of the nation, 
they were perhaps nearer the general way the nation lived 
while Hitler, not quite inexcusably, misjudged it. 

The -last- decade of this half-centuiy is too.familiax., to 
recoimt.and too close to see clearly. Its literary output seems 
the least remarkable of the whole period of fifty years. First, 
the.. prosecution of the war took the greater part of men’s 
energies; then, the. conditions in which the peace had to be 
Avoa.were.so stringent that the creative spirit apparently failed 
to find -an outlet. The paper shortage, which made even the 
English classics for a time. unobtainable, denied to publishers 
■and periodicals„any considerable chance of encouraging new 
writers ; at least po new Avriters. of outsta,nding promise have 
so.,far. emerged. ' 

One has the impression' that par ticularLy„ after _the. Avar 
ended the outpuLot .informative ..writing predominated -over 
that of the higher.creativejiterature. Xhe.prelude .to.the .Svar 
and-its-course-in all the many.fields of operation Avere.exam- 
ined.and.told. The public demanded and received book after 
book, large and small, to give it facts and views about the 
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more talent and vitality^than full a ® perhaps it showed 
some no doubt will kst'" 

&at It IS probably invidious tn =01 ’<. are so numerous 

Lewis, Sidney Keyes Tohn P ^oy, but there were Alun 
Whistler, to pick but a fow*^ Anne Ridler, Laurence 
De la Mare and Robert Graves an -elder_.poets like 
work, however, of those who ^^rbert Readshept. The 
thiirtes, Auden, Day Lewis Stenb ao much in the 

hardly fulfilled that promise S? T and MacNeice, 

atatufe ; -Auden had found n^ n "" in poetic 

Amenca. Of other Poets orthe"th? 5 ,“^" “ 

me thirties, Dylan Thomas 
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and Gcori^o Barker jnstiiied their earlier admirers. But look- 
ing at the poetic scene as a whole it seems as though, with the 
ending of hostilities, the tide of poetic inspiration ebbed away 
from a liopcful flood to a mere trickle. 

Tile Mngiish tongue had been used with all the force and 
fire of genius by M'inston Churchill in hi.s speeches in time of 
war, and when if was won his account of The Sccor.d World 
B'rtr joined his earlier volumes on The B'orW Crisis in the 
roll of great liistories. But it might be claimed that the 
greatest achievement in this decade in tlic realm of pure 
artistr)’ in creative prose was the autobiographical vo]umc.s 
of Sir Oshert Sitwell, rc-crc;iting the old world, and 
especially the remarkable figure of his father ; this c.vciting 
rctro.spection and the welcome it had from the reading public 
spoke of a widespread nostalgia in the austere post-war days 
when tlic fntnrc was being persistently planned, hut showed 
a marked reluctance to emerge as ideality as was hoped. 

y\s-for the' novel, it.s practitioners reached a high average 
level, hut few of tliem really stood out by (lie force of indivi- 
dual vision and interpretation of life. Graham Greene, indeed, 
could not be mistaken as he continued to anal3’sc the problem 
of evil and make his sinners bear their crosses to their crnci- 
fi.vion, EhTabeth Bowen, little behind Jane. y\ustcn.in- her 
satiric , appreciation of tiic social corned}', not infrequently 
pcnctralcd.,.bc!o,\v thc^ surface with her pitiftil irony. But no 
novelists stood out in tho.se years as Wells, Conrad, Bennett, 
and Galsworthy had done thirty years before, nor,.asl.awxencc 
a.ndJIu.'dcy.and Virginia Woolf, or AValpole and Compton 
Mackenzie and Sheila Kaye Smith and the Powys" brothers — 
and the list could go on. Now the roil of novelists seemed less 
distinguished, though it is impossible to deny distinction to 
such novelists as Evcl}'n Waugh and Charles Morgan and Ale.x 
Comfort. And among. litcraiy' . critics there was consider- 
able .xc-c-vamination. of, the values of literature, as by such 
academic scholars as Tillyard and Willey. But they again 
were of an older generation. How far, while power lay dor- 
mant, this. decade .was a. great germinal period for liteniture 
remains to be seen. 



CHAPTER II 
YEATS 

lYe may well approach the poetry of this half-centnty 
through Yeats, because not only did his long life, begun in 
1865, stretch to 1939. but his poetry mirrored much of the 
changing spirit of the years. Rarely has even a great poet 
been so responsive to change, and shown himself as an old 
man so able to understand the thoughts of the young. In 
fifty vears he evolved from a dreamer to a realist, and from a 
realist to a passionate metaphysical seer. Thought and passion 
drove him all his life. He was a poet all the time, and a great 
poet. 

Yeats was bom in Ireland, son of a pre-Raphaelite painter ; 
his htother, Eutier Yeats, was a notable artist too, and 
Yeats himself as a young man studied art for three years. 
Though as a boy he moved to London, his holidays were in 
the wild country of Sligo in Western Ireland, and there his 
soul was fashioned. There peasant and squire alike lived m 
an old world rich in folklore and folksong. The bo}'’s imagi- 
nation entered fairjdand, and he was benitched for life into 
a longing for magic. From the very' soil of ancient Eire he 
drank the “dream of the noble and the beggarman”, and for 
ever after the modem world seemed to him rmlgar, and not 
real in any essential way. As a poet he grew up the last of 
the romantics, and the last of the aristocrats, unweariedly 
seeking the eternal reality- behind the shows of time, even with 
the aid of clairvoy'ants and astrologists, and of his wife’s 
automatic %vriting. 

Yeats complained that as a young man he had been 
"deprived by Huxley and Tymdall, whom [he] detested, of 
the simpleminded religion of [his] childhood”. This had 
driven him to make a new religion out of old Irish myth and 
poetry. Reacting from the modem scientific outlook, he con- 
sistently scorned science : facts in themselves meant nothing • 
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in the spiriUtal univcr?c of elemental forces which he per- 
ceivccl. He fell early under the inlltienco of the French sym- 
bolist poets, finding in (hem "(he only movement . . . sa3'ing 
mnv things", j'et it had not much that was new to (each one 
who was already’ steeped in the highly' s.vmbolical poctrv of 
Ireland, and he had his own symbols. Again as a 3'oiing man 
Pater reinforced bis belief in jiassion and sensation, and in the 
pursuit of the finest artistic expression, but the pride of the 
artist was alrcadj' in his blood. He scorned the "new com- 
monness" of democratic cqualiU’, and he had no faith in 
"progress" as it was understood : instead he adopted a tlieon,’ 
of histor}' revolving in c_vclos of two thousand \-cars. Life uas 
a reservoir of racial memories, from wliich the poet could draw 
by the magic of sjanbolic evocation. 

Yeats never turned aside from this attitude, but the prac- 
tical side of life in due lime won upon him. With his deep 
imaginative feeling for Ireland he could not fail to be brought, 
for a time at least, into the political movement for a national 
Ireland. The revival of the Irish drama saw him not only in 
the r 61 e of poet-dramatist but taking a practical part in the 
managing of the Abbey Theatre. Indeed the public and prac- 
tical side of Yeats's life must not be underestimated : the 
Senator of the Irish Free State parliament is an integral part 
of the man. .And the tension between the dreamer and the 
man of affairs, between the poetic and the practical life, was 
a dynamic force, in his poetic creation. To the end he was 
never quite sure which was the true path : to enjo}' life to 
the full, rejoicing in every note of the scnsvral music, even "if 
it be life to pitch Into the frog spawn of a blind man’s ditch", 
or to pursue the eternal, to control life by the magic of art 
and symbolism, to compel his soul "to study in a learned 
school" until he was gathered up "into the artifice of elemity". 

As the years passed, Yeats developed a striking, enigmatic 
personality. It was a riddle not easy to read, this strange 
compound of opposites, but impossible to ignore, for this 
great prophetic artist was also a great showman, and riding 
his personality with more and more spirit he delighted to 
parade his sensibilities and prejudices in naked pride. He 
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who had followed "the old high way of love" made no com- 
promises with the new world. "There is not a fool can call 
me friend.” In A Prayer for my Daughter he would have her 
"live like some green laurel. Rooted in one dear perpetual 
place”, w'here "the soul recovers radical innocence. And 
learns at last that it is self-delighting” ; let "her bridegroom 
bring her to a house. Where all’s accustomed, ceremonious”. 
So the old poet in his lonely tower on the remote Irish shore 
spoke alwaj's with passionate assurance, his eyes upon the 
ancient Japanese sw'ord of exquisite workmanship on his table, 
and his tower no symbol of retreat but of one who still felt the 
urgent drive to assert his values, torn by the struggle between 
his dying body and the undying fire in his heart and brain. 
But still, 

"only an aching heart 
Conceives a changeless work of art”. 

The earlier poetry of Yeats kept to one general manner for 
some fifteen years, from the middle eighties to the end of 
the century. The influence of the Pre-Raphaelites, fol- 
lowed by that of the French symbolists and of Walter 
Pater, and by his association with Arthur Symons and the 
Yellow Book group, brought him very close to the poets 
w'ho embraced the theory of Art for Art’s sake. "Grey truth 
is now’ her painted toy”, he said of the modem w'orld, 
and he would have none of it, holding that " words 
alone are certain good”, the beauty of poetry the 
only lasting truth. From the current day and the present 
place he sought refuge in singing of fairyland and "of old 
Eire, and the ancient ways”. In several poems he used the 
Rose as a symbol, noting later that "the quality symbolised 
as the Rose differs from the Intellectual Beauty of Shelley 
and Spenser in that I have imagined it as suffering with man, 
and not as something pursued and seen from afar”. Suffer- 
ing, indeed, is the sad tone of most of these early poems. 
The Sad Shepherd tells of a "man whom Sorrow named his 
friend”. The poet w’ill "make the cloak of Sorrow” ,' he 
imagines himself dreaming as he lies "buried under the sleepj' 
ground”, or he speaks through an old man who has come to feel 
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that the Junes were warmer, the waves gayer, the herring more 
plentiful, the girls prettier "when I was a boy with never a 
crack in my heart”. It is "the hour of the waning of love”, 
and where love holds the world is no place for it, but "I would 
that we were, my beloved, white birds on the foam of the sea”. 
To greyhaired Cuchulain in his bitter grief for his slaying of 
his own son whom he had not known death comes as a boon. 
As for "this tragic Eire”, it is "that country where a man can 
be so crossed . . . that he's a loveless man”. 

All this sadness brimmed with languorous beauty of sound 
and rhythm, and word and image, until The Wind Among the 
Reeds of 1899 was the last and the best volume of this kind. 
There he mourns for the change that has come upon him and 
his beloved, and he longs for the end of the world. Perfect 
beauty ever lures and is ever unattainable as in The Song of 
Wandering Aengiis sung by a man now old with seeking the 
"glimmering girl with the apple blossom in her hair”, whom 
in her first form as a little silver trout he had caught with his 
hazel wand as his rod and a berry for his bait. Now as Yeats 
sought perfect beauty he felt that "the wrong of unshapely 
things is a wrong too great to be told”, and out of the realisa- 
tion of the "wrong of unshapely things” a new strength was 
soon to come into his poetry. 

As late as 1899 Yeats still believed that the true course was 
to "liberate the arts from ‘their age’ and from life”. "I 
believe”, he wrote, "that all men will more and more reject 
the opinion that poetry is a ‘criticism of life’ and be more and 
more convinced that it is a revelation of a hidden life”. 
But with the new century a change soon came in his ideas and 
his poetry. In 1906 he wrote that "surely the idea of culture 
expressed by Pater can only create feminine souls”. He was 
influenced by his friendship with the poet and dramatist 
Synge, who in igo8 expressed his view of poetry thus in the 
preface to his poems : "The poetry of exaltation will be 
always the highest ; but when men lose their poetic feeling 
for ordinary life, and cannot write poetry of' ordinary things, 
their exalted poetry is likely to lose its strength of exaltation 
... In these days poetry is usually a flower of evil or good ; 
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but it is the timber of poetrj' that wears most surely, and there 
is no timber that has not strong roots among the clay and 
worms ... It may almost be said that before verse can be 
human again it must learn to be brutal”. No doubt Yeats’s 


association with the nationalist movement in Irish politics 
also helped to change his ideas. 

He did not publish much poetry in the first decade, giving 
himself mainly to the drama. When the Green Jlehnet volume 
appeared in 1910, he was well on the way to being a different 
poet, now acknowledging "the moral element in poetry” and 
the need for the arts to be "accepted into the social order and 
become a part of life”. Inwardly he was distressed in a 
deeper way than before, having found bitterness and disillu- 
sion both in love and in politics, which for him had been an 
inseparable experience, for she whom he had loved in "the 
old high way of love”, IMaud Gonne, had led him into those 


tortured politics. He still pursued the old, high and hard 
path of art, but with a spirit distracted by "the seeming needs 
of m3' fool-driven land”, and a heart ve.xed b}' the fickle, wil- 
ful and ignorant audiences of the Abbey Theatre, and chilled 
b}' the timid breath” of commercialism to contempt of the 
approaching time when "all things at one common level 
lie ^ . For a while he was denied that exaltation of the imagi- 
nation from which alone comes poetic energy. The apparent 
decline of modern Ireland had blotted out the glamour of 
ancient Eire. One poem. No Second Troy, for the first time 
spoke wth the fulness of new assurance, its rhetoric a weapon 
cold and strong, forged in the banked fires of feeling. But 
on the whole he was only working out his new manner, and 
1 was somewhat flat, as he tried what was direct and austere, 
and forswore the old fashion when he sang as if "he had a 
^vord upstairs”. Now he says, "I may wither into the 
tauth , and he would be “colder and dumber and deafer 
than a fish . He was also beginning that pruning of his 
ear ler poetry that has taken some of the dreaminess and 
languor from it in the text we read to-day. 

Responsibilities of 1914 was something of a resting place. 
\ eats, now nearly fifty', had stepped into his new world, and 
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that world in Ireland as in Europe was still at peace, and 
so, with reservations, was Yeats. The volume bore a motto : 
"In dreams begins responsibility". Dreams are not abjured, 
but are seen as the starting place and no longer the goal of 
truth. His old manner, the “coat covered with embroideries 
out of old mythologies”, is with quiet scorn thrown away : 
now for Yeats "there’s more enterprise in walking naked”. 

His philosophical poem The Dolls through its allegory of 
the indignation of the dolls when the doUmaker’s wife had a 
baby expressed the two poles from the one to the other of which 
Yeats continued to be drawn — ^the ideal of the unbreakable 
serenitj' of artifice and the fact of the crude warmth of life. 
But now he seemed to move more towards life. At any rate, 
he had left fairjdand. Bitterly he lamented in September 
1913 that "Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone” : was it for 
this petty and malicious generation, for those who hated 
Synge's Playboy of the Western World, that Edward Fitz- 
gerald and Robert Emmet and Wolfe Tone had died — ^for 
this, "all that delirium of the brave” ? With ironical joy he 
noted of the proud wayward squirrel that "no government 
appointed him”. There is a thread of bitterness in the 
volume, but it goes with wisdom, strength and health, and 
carries a generous hatred of malice and meanness. He who 
has known the fool’s triumph, and "love lost as soon as 
won”, and "the best labourer dead and all the sheaves to 
bind” can with the pity of fore-knowledge ask in his fault- 
less lyric To a Child Daficing in the Wind what need she, 
being young, has "to dread the monstrous crying of 
wind”, and accept for himself and for us all the sad implicit 
answer. This lyric and its partner. Two Years Later, are as 
bare as rock, as cold and clear as a spring, and their voice is 
that of wind and water. 

The Wild Swam at Coole in its title poem evokes a clear 
image of "those brilliant creatures . . . unwearied still . . . 
mysterious, beautiful”, ever to delight men’s e5'es. But it 
is 1919, and his "heart is sore” ; tliis volume came three years 
after the Easter Rising. The unleashing of violence made a 
deep impression on Yeats. He had not expected it from the 
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thill faces as he had seen them. lie was fascinated. Of a 
sudden all seemed "chaiif^cd utterly: a terrible beauty is 
born”. In the followinf; years many notable jioetns arose 
from his brooding ujion tlic bloody violonri' of the civil war. 
Yeats seemed to feel that in this violence lay creative power 
as well as destruction, and that cyclic destiny itself had called 
it forth: Louis MacNeice indeed later deduced "the fact that 
\cats had a budding fascist inside himself”. Certainly bis 
imagination grew c.vallod again, as he saw evil gathering head. 

In The Sccoftd Coiisir.g the power of the seer came upon 
him, and he prophesied the dawn of an evil age. Tiic horror of 
these "dragon-ridden” days weighed upon, but did not 
depress him, though against their anarchy the philosophers 
who had "planned to bring the world iindcr a rnlc" seemed 
'but weasels fighting in a hole". Instead ho acclaimed witli 
all the more passion the strength of the solitaiy' soul, as 
though he drank in cnergj' from the high-charged almosplicrc 
of the times. In his remote tower, raging against his own 
oncoming old age, he felt that he had never possessed imagi- 
nation "more excited, passionate, fantastical . . . no, not in 
boj'hood Poetically writing his will, he chose "upstanding 
men that climb the streams” to inherit his pride, 

"The pride of people tint were 
Bound neither to Oiusc nor to St.ite”. 

In his later volumes, of which The Tower of 192S and The 
Winding Stair of 1933 probably contain his vert' finest achieve- 
ment, all is proud, but all is not violent. It was in 1919 that 
he summed up the qualities he would wish for his daughter — 
radical innocence, housed in custom and ceremony, and free 
from hatred. The proud magnificence of Bvzantium and 
Sailing to Byzantium seems to declare that he has finally 
rejected the sensual music for the artifice of eternity. In 
. 4 H! 0 Kg School Children as "a sixty-year-old smiling public 

heart is driven wild” when the image of her whom 
he had loved so long ago swims vividly into his mind, but his 
complex feelings issue in the eternal question, "How can we 
know the dancer from the dance?”— how know the soul 
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apart from the body without which we have never known it, 
or even know which is soul and which is body. Philosophical 
questions tease his ever-questing mind : there is a war of 
opposites within us — is the artist driven to seek his opposite, 
Dante driven to build, in his worship of Beatrice, a Dante 
quite other than he whom his friends knew ? But in other 
moods not all the perfection of art, neither philosophy nor 
knowledge, could command Yeats : he "would be . . . 
ignorant and wanton as the dawn", he would "mock Plotinus' 
thought and ciy in Plato’s teeth”, he held 

"Wisdom is the property of the dead, 

A something incompatible with life ; and power. 

Like everything that has the stain of blood, 

A property of the living”. 

So in his Prayer far Old Age he prays to be guarded "from 
those thoughts men think in the- mind alone". To the end 
his shall be the joint force of mind and senses. In his late 
"Crazy Jane" poems the salty realism of the madwoman pro- 
claims how sensual truth is, and Tom the lunatic lives and 
dies in the faith that it is the vigour of the blood that gives 
to every form of life its individual value in the eye of God. 
Yet to the end the enigma of his great personality spoke in 
the words he wrote in 1938 for his epitaph in Drumcliffe 
churchj'ard ; — 

"Cast a cold eye 
On life, on death. 

Horseman, pass by !” 

The words of the great rhetorican ring out : in all his work, 
more perhaps than any other great poet, he used words not 
for the eye. not even for the ear, but to compel the lips. 
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What confidence and what joj’ mark much of the poetry of 
the first fourteen years of the centuiy' ! Unrest of soul and 
introspection had little place, whether the poet was j'oung or 
old. Poets sang and told stories as if that ^^ere the purpose of 
poetry. There was high seriousness, but it often went with 
high spirits. England and her heritage was something to 
rejoice in with pride. Beauty abounded undefiled. Honour 
was a w'ord that had not lost its value, and poets could 
uriashamedly declare their happiness. Bridges and Watson, 
Kipling and Chesterton and Belloc, W. H. Davies and Dc 
la Marc, Binyon and Alfred Noyes, Rupert Brooke and Flecker 
•—such were the poets, whose work leaves us with this 
impression. 


Some of the poets of these years were already well known 
in the preceding century. Hardy, then sixty but only then 
beginning to publish and to write most of his poetry, to our 
eyes overtops them all except Yeats as a writer. Yeats was 
ra 1900 coming to the end of his first poetic period. Fj:ancis 
hompson, to die in 1907, belongs rather to the years before. 
Bndges had some thirty years of poeUc achievement behind 
im. William Watson had found the wen tenor of his way, 
and so had Mce Meynell. It was Kipling‘whom all the 
'Speaking world at the turn of the century acclaimed 
as the greatest living poet. Binyon had already made a quiet 
entry and Belloc stepped briskly in. Those who began to 
come before thymblic m the first years of the century included 
r-?' Mare, Alfred Noyes, Chester- 

S Gordon Bottomley. There was also 

bteptien Phillips, whose peculiar, blend of the decadence of the 
eighteen-nmehes with .that of the Jacobeans seems to wear 

learsTust hlf Then in the 

y ars ]ust before the war a new generatioix-oLpoets appeared. 
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notably Rupert Brooke and Flecker, j. C. Squire and others 
of the Georgian group, and D.- H.- Lawrence, It makes 
fourteen years in which poetry showed- a - varied -and -vital 
abundance. 

The two elder poets, Hardy-and-,Bridges, were complete 
contrasts to one another in almost every way. In the poetry 
of gndges his £ull-Christian,iaith shone with sustaining power 
through all he wrote. Lacking that-faith. Hardy had nothing 
so. positive. to, offer, neither strength nor joy. Bridges, setting 
before himself love,.beauty.and.honour, by no means failed to 
see -the-worst, but Hardy felt so compelled-to-take a-full-look 
at~the_\yorst that he was seldom..in the mood.to jinagine.the 
noblest. So it may be said that they-represented the old rvorld 
and .the new — ^Bridges the-passing-age when men believed in 
God- and in the need for men to follow the law of Christ in all 
hope and humility, Hardy bringing, in the new century, with 
its,deciining faith and growing fear. Seen in that way Hardy’s 
-work may well possess the greater significance, in the study of 
this .half-century, for his view of life was more in harmony 
with its development, and as the years passed he became pro- 
phetically.aware.of the growing illness of civilisation. Indeed 
Hardy had -in his earlier years as a.,novelist diagnosed the 
modern -disease-inherent in the .dying of one faith without a 
new-one to fill its place. But the consistent tragic vision with 
which he-imagined -the world of his novels may w’ell have been 
for some time rather due to.his temperament than to a truly 
prophetic insight. Nor, if Hardy’s %’iew has.provcd more in 
harmony with the major trends in life and literature, must it 
be ignored Qiat the faith of Bridges, if not always with the 
full strength of his assurance, has never.,ceased .to, play an 
integral,and.supporting-part in the national. life. 

Some have claimed -for Hardy's -..poetry' the greatness 
acknowledged in his novels. TJic-Dynasts indeed, which was 
his major, publication in the first decade, is a.grcat-work,.-but 
much of it is prose. His-poetry' is mainly Tynic, and it makes 
a -large-volume, published, between 1898 (though some was 
written earlier) and 1922, but changing little in essenb'als. 

It differs .little from his novels either in its themes or, in the 
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that gained him fame at the end. In this first decade, his pro- 
duction fell away, after many volumes of lyric, and sonnet, 
and narrative poetrj' had shown the few who cared what a 
fine artistry, serenely informed by a noble spirit, could achieve 
in poetry. The love of the poetic art was his high stimulus, 
and content to abide its exacting discipline he expressed his 
sense of beauty in love and landscape, and his joy in all things, 
and not least in the devout pursuit of duty. In his own life 
he had found a deep personal happiness, and it gave a sweet 
resonance and a pure integrity to his song of normal and even 
commonplace things. However, in the first decade his poetry 
fell below its best, and his c.xperiments in classical prosody 
were c.xperiments rather than satisfying poems. But in 1913 
he found a new strength, as Noel: Christmas Eve IQX3 testi- 
fies. It was a metrical triumph in a new rhythm, which 
wedded natural speech rhythm to poetic tradition, for it was 
consciously evolved from his study of Milton’s prosody. At 
peace in the comfort of Christ, the old poet 

"on the hill 

Heark’ning in the aspect 
of th'etemal silence" 

to the “constellated sounds” of the bells pealing from the 
village churches in the valley below fully justified his choice 
as the new Laureate. 

Laurence Binyon, twenty-five years younger than Bridges, 
brought a similar poetic quality into the new century, though 
his muse also was too restrained and sought to continue and 
renew the traditions of English poetry in too unspectacular 
a way to attract the many. Yet Kipling himself, who had 
made poetry popular again in the nineties, became in these 
years a quieter and deeper poet. It is as though this last 
golden age before the storm gave to most poets serenity and 
balance, strength and assurance to sing of the lasting things. 
Kipling had come to startle with his new theme of the common 
soldier. After Barrack Room Ballads, his knowledge of hard 
facts, his gifts of the telling word arid the rich vocabulary, 
his vital rhythms and metrical inventions, his story-telling 
power, his emotional appeal, his conviction of our imperial 
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destinj', had all been applied to command the widest 
response to his songs and ballads. But after the Boer 
war he turned away from Boois and Danny Dcever, from 
McAiidrcw s Hymn and The Ballad of East and West, even 
somewhat from the stem monitory pride of Recessional. 

It was not that Kipling changed his views. He believed 
no less in The White Man's Burden” ; he feared no less 
that the dykes our fathers made might burst from neglect and 
sloth , he scorned no less the little men w'ho looked down on 
the work of the great proconsuls. He still relished what he 
had relished before. To the end he remained in spirit closer 
to the Old Testament than to the New, with his fearful half- 
pagan worship of the Lord God of Hosts, whose secular 
deputies were "the Gods of the Copybook Headings”. What 
he believed in his heart, whether indeed his courage -masked 
an ultimate scepticism, will always be hard to decide, for in 
spite of his seemingly open qualities, which won his public, he 
ad an essential reticence. But in tliis period between the end 
of the Boer war and the outbreak of the 1914 war we see the 
happiest IGpling, least given to grim warnings or bitter ironies, 
and the quietest ICipling. 

In igo2 Kiplmg settled in Sussex. He had visited South 
Afnm, and having actually seen war for the first time he 
was Jess warlike. His Sussex home was his first real English ^ 
hom^ and he fell in love with Susse.x, and lived as far as 
^ssi e m the retirement he ahvays preferred to publicity. 

^ Pitck of Poak’s-Hill and Rewards and Fairies, 

® poems attached to these stories that are his most 
sip^cMt poe^ in these years. Sussex shows him giiong 
his heart to this ‘one spot . . . beloved over all”, "till the 
sure ma^c strike” when he and the soil shall be one. The 

^ t^at visionary power - 
beyoiid Sussex, brought old pagan Britain, 
England's following centuries, a 
removed and yet stiU living, into his vivid. 
Earth ^ t ^Eis-England .was-'/not any-common 

. - -but-Merlm sisle of Gramerye”, whose dayshad-been 
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rich with knowledge both for joy and tears ages before Domes- 
day. Book, was made' The,old.godsTand.theJairies, live .again, 
and_the dark woods breathe their mysteries. The magic has 
struck into his verses the power of quiet incantation, till we 
know that a handful of English earth can "make whole ... the 
festered soul", and a posy of her flowers "cleanse and purify 
webbed and inward-turning eye". But in his timeless vision 
he knows that Cities and Thrones and Powers are born but 
to a brief life, and that still "Iron — Cold Iron — is master of 
men aU !" 

It was 1911 before Masefield made his name with The 
Everlasting Mercy, but his first volume. Salt Water Ballads, 
published in 1902 when he was twenty-four, had declared the 
coming of a considerable new poet. From the time when, 
after a childhood in Herefordshire, he was apprenticed to a 
merchant ship as a boy of fourteen, he had seen a good deal 
of life. He had not only served on the high seas, but he had 
tramped the roads and worked on the farms of America, and 
earned a hard living as odd-job man in a New York hotel. 
So when he sang of ships and sailors and the open road, he 
sang with knowledge, and for him, as for Kipling, to whose 
example he was indebted, the common man speaking his 
mother tongue was the theme of his first poems. His further 
songs and ballads and his plays. The Tragedy of Nan and 
Pompey the Great, steadily built up his reputation until his 
succession of narrative poems, together with the sonnet 
sequence and Lollingdon Downs of 1917, made a notable 
volume of Collected Poems in 1923, w'hich was the first such 
volume for several years to sell to a wide popular public. 
In his case, as far as his poetry is concerned, the war made 
little check or change in his production, and without stopping 
at Dauber and The Daffodil Fields, both of 1913, we can see 
his work as a whole up to 1923 as an e.xpression of the pre- 
1914 world. Moreover, that his Collected Poems had such a 
wide audience is a good indication of the fact that, below the 
new world of the early twenties, a great part of the nation was 
still loyal to its old tastes, and found Masefield sufficiently 
modem. 
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Masefield had certainly seemed to some critics only loo 
modern when in The Everlasting Mercy, telling the story 
of a drunken biuiscr converted by a Quaker lad)', he did not 
shrink from giving the coarse reality of his "hero” cither in 
character or speech. But the poem ended with pure beauty, 
and this combined vision of sordidness and beautj' was 
characteristic of Masefield. He had something of the univer- 
sality of Shakespeare, a broad humanity, which could be felt 
by those who did not normally read poetr)'. He could tell 
a story in verse with unflagging zest, unafraid of melodrama or 
of a lavish pictorialism. In narrative he took Chaucer as his 
master, as Reynard ike Fox “particularly shows, and as story- 
teller he rivalled Chaucer and the best of the other English 
narrative poets, even Crabbe and Scott and Byron. Indeed 
IS stature as a poet is shown by the fitness of such compari- 
^ns. He was not among the greatest, but he was, like 
Uryden, among the great all-round poets and men of letters, 
possessed of breadtli and variety. He was not one of the con- 
centrated artists, but his work is to be judged on its total 
ehect, when it will be found that the true spirit of poetry is 
steadily pervasive. As one critic happily said, his was the 

Si^'ing the root, stalk and leaves of poetry as well 
as the flower . 


Masefield was essentially English — in the sense that 
Chaucer, and Dryden and Fielding were thoroughly English. 
Me can conjure up the passage of the Magellan Straits, or 
F ° Argentine, or the galleys and prisons of the 
prate Moors, but his characters never forget their native land. 
Masefeld was as English as his themes— as the hunt in Rey- 
Zl/ Cole, the race-course in Right 

Vii’m • “13 ‘English’* were favourite words with 

■ f England’s hands had fashioned them”, he 

the huntsman that 

Tnd of T n " ^ ®”^hsh character and mind”, 

and of Tom Dansey the whip that "he loved the English 

the'E^lish ' English character was bom of 

rationaltn^ he valued it the more for the 

eritage and the local colour that set it apart from that 
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of other nations. Soon poets and public were to be oppressed 
by awareness of the international and the cosmopolitan, and 
such English assurance as Masefield’s was to seem out-of- 
date. Soon the consciousness of England’s industrialisation 
was to put the country second to the towns in men’s 
thoughts, but Masefield no more than any other poet of his 
day had yet lost the sense that rural England was the heart of 
England. Soon the English were to reproach themselves that 
the intellect had not been properly acknowledged in England, 
but Masefield seemed rather to hold with his Saul Kane that 
“the trained mind outs the upright soul’’. Soon happiness 
was to be suspect, but Masefield held that "the days that make 
us happy make us wise’’. 

Dauber in many ways expressed Masefield’s conception of 
life. The lad who would be a great painter had first to learn 
life the hard way, to realise the heroic in "so much of man’s 
toil, compassed in naked manhood”, and then, having shared 
man’s tragic toil, to "paint it true”. That the lad should die 
before he could put into practice the truth he had learned was 
less a matter for sorrow than the moulding of his character and 
the winning of his vision were cause for rejoicing. "It will 
go on”, said Dauber dying: and Masefield ends his tale 
with the ship making her berth in stately beauty like a queen, 
rung cheerly in by peals of bells. His poems did not shun 
the dark mystery of life — his sonnets brood upon it — or the 
evil of passion or the agony of suffering, but his was the large 
view of Shakespeare and Scott, in which the tragic makes 
only its right proportion in the sum of life. It was "a radiant 
perception” that Masefield required of the best poetry — "a 
radiant perception of the life of the universe, of its persons, 
its powers, and its laws, as they exist eternally”. He had no 
little success in giving it. 

Yet another poet of those years who found life good, and 
wrote of it joyousty was Alfred Noyes. He was twenty-two 
when his first book of poems appeared in 1902, and every year 
up to 1914 he published at least one fresh volume, among 
them being the twelve-book epic Drake. In 1920 his Collected 
Poems reached a third volume, and his output continued 
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to be copious, including his mature and thoughtful poetic 
appraisal of the history and achievement of science, The 
Torchbearcrs, 1922-1930. His reputation as a poet fell in the 
different atmosphere of the twenties, and perhaps he had 
VTitten too much and sometimes too easily, but his poetry 
before 1914 was popular in the best sense that it was possessed 
of those qualities of spirit and technique which both won the 
admiration of judges like Meredith and Alice Meynell and ful- 
filled the idea of the contemporary public as to what good 
poetry was. He had not the rare mind of a Yeats which grows" 
j^ounger as the man grows older, and so his poetry even more 
than Masefield s remained of the older poetic kind, but some 
of his l3rncs at least will surely last. 

Noyes was a Christian by faith, and, as his prose The 
Unknown God shows, by intellectual conviction too. In joy- 
ous verse he sang, "The Lord of Life is risen again ; and 
Love is Lord of all”. To his assurance of the soul's immor- 
tality he added his faith in the wisdom of courage and the 
rightness of joy. He had no doubt of the immortality of 
poetry, for where’s the death can touch a song?” The 
beauty of nature inspired much of his verse — 


“Give me the sunlight and the sea. 

And who shall take my heaven from me ? ’ ' 

Much too arose from his love of England, and perhaps his 
poem was A Song of England (1904), with its line 
ere is a song of England that none shall ever sing” — 
because to sing of a love so intimately felt would be always 
eyond the power of words. He delighted to recreate the 
brave Elizabethan world, not only thinking the day was 
not too late for a regular epic on 


The ^\’ild adventures and heroic deeds 
Of England’s epic age’*. 


up Marlowe and Raleigh and others in his Tales 

the pageant-master’s view 
of histoty. Of Rohm Hood he made a poetic play. 

^ once serious with 

- high purpose and alive tvith high spirits and humour, robust 
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and delicate, real and fantastic. Ears that later learnt other 
and less tuneful music turned against his varied and catching 
melodies, just as his love of colour and of adjectives and his 
often carefree spontaneity later pained a more austere taste. 
It came to be regarded also as a defect that some of his ballads 
'and poems had the quality that demands their reciting, but 
before 1914, as not seldom in the natural recurrence of taste, 
the virtue of what one might call public poetry was widely 
acknowledged. If he did not often write of the darker things, 
his prophetic denunciation of the horrors of war in Lncifer’s 
Feast written about igog suggests it was not because he was 
unaware of them, but because there was so much else that 
compelled happy song. 

Similarly Belloc and Chesterton, both true poets though 
they found their fullest expression in prose, belonged in spirit 
to this period before 1914. They lived many j^ears after, 
fighting with pugnacious energy, Belloc for his views of 
history, Chesterton for his modern version of Merry England, 
and both for many other causes too. In the apparent stability 
of the first decade the gusto with which they laid about them, 
almost as though with friendly buffets they would knock some 
cheerful sense into men's heads, brought a response. They 
seemed leaders, robust in their faith. But after the 1914 
war, though their swords were still keen to deal battle and 
bright to flash, their brave medievalism had only a pathetic 
charm. They could not but continue to delight and astonish, 
but the sweep of time had stranded them, though Belloc had 
been a prophet in the first decade when he foresaw the threat 
of the developing Servile State. The poetiy of both was 
characterised by its love of God and its love of earth, by 
romantic idealism and an ironic laughter at contemporary 
follies, by the praise of wine and by the understanding of 
children. Chesterton indeed had something of the wild-eyed 
wonder of an oldfashioned child. In retrospect they seem 
great-hearted giants of an earlier age, singing from a full 
heart, Belloc, half French, in love with Europe and also with 
Sussex, Chesterton in love with the rolling roads of England, 
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thundering out his battle poem of Lepanto or his scorn of the 
false rhetoric of F. E. Smith. 

But if Belloc and Chesterton date, there was something 
imeless in the poetry of W. H. Davies and De la Mare, 
especially in that of the latter. The early years of the century 
perhaps gave Davies the best background he could have had, 
u IS poetry , with its unsophisticated and wise jo}', depends 
no more upon time than does that of the early nineteenth' 
centuiy John Clare. It became increasingly, difficult to, find 
the leisure "to stand and stare" with him, but the rivers he 
oved in South Wales still flowed as before, the birds of his 
delight still sang and preened their beauty while the lambs 
Skipped and the flowers opened, and the moon he delighted 
in was still undimmed. Certainly his poems as they continued 
to appear in the twenties still found a wide public— the more 
t ecause those days were becoming so conscious 
f the expanding urban scene, which Davies left unnoted,.that 
tn ISnV refreshing. Yet it would be a great error 

simnU c ° ^.vies.as though he always sang a sweet and 
"hmv ong of countr}^ things in naive happiness man^elling 

serfnlTu- their lives on 

rTX his early life in 

r/ie 0/ « Super-Tramp knew the revLe side 

sompfirnp” V, ^ balanced by a rage that would 

eT™T- S Pov-irty and pain and 

riv “““ convey too the 

aivare^t the tvtod’ 

"Dragging the com by her golden hair 
Into a dark and lonely wood”...'' 

for must always remain unique, 

sSflZnnirriT" ^^“har poet froii a 

of theTn Wp® If Mare spoke 

till Z Z resembling the chat- 

so? tlen S t onll of sleep : ‘Zt being 

in others, that what thp mward self, to a secret sharer 

going home” Thic c written has any hope of 

g g Home . This secret sharer must, like De la Mare" still 
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linvc alive witliin him the imagination of childhood, whose 
world, the poet declared, "old as Eden and remote as the 
stars, lies, like the fabric of a vision, bathed in an unearthlj' 
atmosphere''. It is an intangible dream world, and the poet 
gives no more than hints, to be picked up only by a 
most scnsiti\’c response to the personal idiosyncracy ot 
the poet’s imager)', of the interpretab'on of life which lurks 
clusivcU'' in and behind the beaut)' of the poems. In this 
private world, full of the acutely realised sensations of our 
real world, Dc la Mare speculates fearfully about that other 
world which can be entered fully only through the gate of 
Death. Fairies, phantoms and mysterious presences haunt 
his poems. Silence has a tongue, and beauty can be sinister. 
There arc unseen listeners in the vet)' corridors of the mind. 
Life is a pilgrimage, amid the strangest haz<ards, to that un- 
known counti)' wlicrefrom no traveller returns, at least as 
flc.sh and blood. So fear often thrills, and sadness whispers 
through his verses : there is shadow or mist, and a chill in the 
air. And yet at other times there is radiance of light and joy, 
just as it is sometimes the real world, not the other world, 
that is in focus — though his usual vision is a fusion of both 
worlds. All the time we arc conscious that the psychological 
insight of the poet is of the subtlest, and that a fine intellect 
p.irtners the imagination of childhood. Yet, as for thinking 
in itself, perhaps his poem Vain Questioning most clearly 
speaks his own view of how far it can lead the spirit foolishly 
away from its true home 

"Where all things transient to the changeless win". 

By its strangeness of vision it might be thought that De 
la Mare’s poetr)' would have found only a small audience, but 
it had a supreme power to accommodate its strangeness to many 
more than could share his inner vision with any intimacy — 
the power of perfect music. In that sphere it is hardly e.xtra- 
vagant to claim that no poet of this half-century could rival 
his continuous and varied lyric mastery. Another drawing 
power in the earlier decades lay no doubt in his imagery, 
which, however personal its use, was from sources then in the 


E. I.. XX. 
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common knowledge of most, being especially the Bible, and 
fairy tales and Pilgrim's Progress. How rich a store of other 
reading could fill De la Marc’s mind with suggestions can 
be judged from the several anthologies of genius which he 
created. 


Both W. H. Davies and De la Marc were among the first 
contributors to Georgian Poetry, but the typical Georgians 
were Drinkwater, Shanks, Freeman and J. C. Squire. The 
Georgian group came together in 1911, when Edward Marsh 
took up a suggestion of Rupert Brooke’s, with the result that 
the first volume of Georgian Poetry appeared in 1912, its aim 
being to make the public conscious^of _ a new generation of 
poets, much as twenty years later Michael Roberts introduced 
the poets of New Signatures. The first volume met with con- 
siderable success, and four more volumes followed, the last 
in 1922, by which time Squire had become their acknowledged 
leader, and Blunden a notable contributor. In, the early 
twenties the Georgians appeared outmoded, on the whole 
w]th justice. Osbert .Sitwell jnade merry .at their expense in 
Xhe Jolly Old Squire, or W ay down in Georgia, and the young 
Di^h African, Roy Campbell, ridiculed them, and much else, 
ur The Georgiad. 


From the beginning the Georgians had hardly set the 
IhamK on fire. The- ver^^. favourable reception in 1912 oi 
eu: united and rather flat poetry was, indeed, a significant 
comment on the poetic taste and general outlook of the poetry- 
readers of ftat day. Eoetry, the contemporary public clearly 
held, shpuld keep_to,a neat highway: let new poets renew 
4.1^^ best, traditions, without any excess, without 

s M ing, lyithout disturbing the comfortable surface of life, 
he Georgians had, of course, a positive aim : it w-as to,treat 
lira mgs in a clear, natural and beautiful way, neither 
too modem, rior too like Tennyson. In fact, they were a 
hWe too conscious that in their work, as Marsh ivrote in his 
^ once 

rSSornfTlf f beauty”, though the 

chon oLthe next generation was rather to be that they were 
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merely wrifa 'ng nice poetry for nice people, and that they were 
toojnclined Jo indulge. in mutual praisel 

ThaGeorgians.felt.thexontrast .between, town and country, 
but without any real sense of the ne w i n d ustrial world and the 
advance, of the machine age . Xhe-counhyside-was-beautiful : 
there, as often as possible, one tooka quiet-pleasure, and when 
inrtoiyn one lon ged for it and was soothed by the voice _of a 
blackbird or by the fragrance, and colour .of, a windmwbox. 
Distant-lands-had their ..fascination. Lo.ye., was lovely, and 
childhood .was innocence. History had its lessons. Indeed 
oneis Jempted to be unfair to them, because, thinking and 
feeling so unexceptionably, they now seem to have been so 
unaware of the hour about to strike, too insulated from out- 
side forces. They, did not know. the pension of inind and spirit 
,so. soon to be characteristic of. the modern world. ^Nothing 
seemed . to them ., complex. Nearly a ll, they, wrote came„only 
from-the_CQnscio.us.. levels of their wellregulated. minds. But 
it is useless to blame them for limitations -that -were character- 
istic- of. -their -age. Within these limits they produced much 
that was pleasing. 

Rupert Brooke himself was too true a poet to be labelled 
a Georgian, and Flecker also too individual. A typical Georg- 
ian was John Drink water, whose Collected- Poems written over 
the years without any appreciable change impress more by 
their volume than by their distinction. Again and again he 
celebrated the English countryside, its streams and pools and 
woods, its birds and cattle and flowers, its shepherds and 
gypsies, with a cultured pastoral fancy untroubled by any 
urgencies. In The Midlands he surrxyed from a Cotswold 
hill "these most beloved of English lands", with their white 
roads, and comely manors planned of old by men "who some- i 
how moved in comely thought’ ’ . AT own Window contrasted 
a drab inglorious Birmingham street with the beauty of 
Warwickshire woods. Even when, rather exceptionally, he 
lamented in A Prayer that now that men had the knowledge 
they lacked the will, his appeal to God lacked intensity. On . 
the whole his poems by their colour and their easy rhythms 
evoke an agreeable impression of country scenes, but they 
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never sting our senses : the awareness of a competent man of 
letters intervenes, and we are merely invited, not compelled, 
to enter the world of imagination. His most effective work 
was done as manager of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
which he helped to found, and as a dramatist. 

Drinkwater sustained the Georgian mood into and through 
the war, and much typical Georgian poetry came after I9i4- 
The mood was a relief from the strain of war, and it harmo- 
nised with the nostalgic love of the peaceful English country- 
side felt in the trenches. In the later volumes came the poems 
of the closely associated J. C. Squire, Edward Shanks and 
John Freeman. Squire had first become known as a paro- 
dist, especially of Masefield. There was no strong impulse 
behind his other poetry, which is mostly reflective and des- 
criptive The Lily of Malud is among his best poems, but 
despite its beauty something lumbering in its verse and 
consciously literary in its manner denies it the effect of 
strangeness and mystery sought by the poet. Shanks was 
another lover of the countryside, especially in the silence of 
evening, arid in the moonlight that floods so much Georgian 
poetry. His Fete Galante : The Triumph of Love, a pictorial 
ode on the psychological varieties of love, might well be taken 
to represent Georgian poetry at its best : the idea of Aristonoe 
gathering the young girls round her to teach them "all the 
alphabet, grammar and syntax of love” is fanciful, but the 
scene is a. very English garden, and the girls are natural 
English girls, and the whole has a healthy beauty, and is 
conveyed in the vocabulary of good normal speech. In this 
poem Shanks is a more natural Tennyson. Freeman too 
wrote of nature and love, finding often a sad pleasure in both, 
and again we see earth’s beauty 

the silvery shine 

Of the round, lovely, thoughtful moon”. 

meditative of them all in a 
anv of +h but neither he nor his fellow poets had 

Rnop f ^ depth of view and experience. 

Freemm wS°°? younger than 

, hile five and three years were all that separated 
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him from Drinkwater and Squire, but his poetry flamed with a 
youth that contrasts strikingly with the mannered, middle- 
aged quality of their work. From Brooke poetry forced its 
way, whereas from the others it was rather coaxed, though it 
then came easily enough, indeed sometimes too easily. His 
Collected Poems are dated from his nineteenth year, and about 
half of his poetry had been witten before Georgian Poetry 
was thought of. 

The \'arying estimates of Brooke as a poet make an ironic 
commentarj' on literary taste and judgment. To his friends 
it was clear how true and fine a poet he was, and by the 
time of his death in the Aegean in 1915 his famous sonnets 
occasioned by the outbreak of the war had ensured his 
public fame. But those who were children in the war grew 
up in an intellectual climate antipathetic to the very idea of a 
romantic j'oung poet acclaiming the virtues of war, and from 
the middle twenties it was impossible for many years to find 
Rupert Brooke valued with any justice by most of those who 
took literature seriously. Yet the poems mainly responsible 
for this antipathy and neglect were but the last fraction of 
a poetic output in which, moreover, there were points of 
contact rvith the post-war world. No doubt his portrait, 
showing him handsome with the combined radiance and 
melancholy of youth, helped with some to keep his poems a 
closed volume. 

Brooke poured "the red sweet wine of youth” in his earlier 
poems. His poetry flamed with youth — flame indeed was then 
a favourite word and image of his. Now all was joy and 
radiance, and now melancholy engulfed him with the normal 
rapid alternation of youth. It was no melancholy cultivated for 
its own sake, or bred of a sense of the evil years, though cer- 
tainly he anticipated the twenties in his love of the Jacobeans 
and tlieir brooding on Death, and he did wHte of "the sullen 
years and the mark of pain”. Probably as the years passed 
he became more conscious of the "world grown old and cold 
and weary”, a world of "sick hearts”, of which his last son- 
nets spoke, but his was personal poetry, and he did not relate 
his joys and griefs to the wider contemporary scene. We may 
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well suspect that a deeper prescience was in part responsible 
for the restlessness and occasional bitterness of his spirit, but 
the ecstasies and anguishes of love and his rich awareness of 
this tumultuous body” are explanation enough of much of 
his poetry. He loved so intensely and felt such ‘‘infinite 
hungers” that the real again and again fell short of his ideali- 
sation, and the passing even of the glories of a single day 
awoke anguished pangs that joy and beauty should be so 
transient. ‘‘Each kiss lasts but the kissing.” Love — ‘‘love 
that was sweet lies at most” — gave him joyous satisfaction, 
but ^ never for long : and what of the passing of love into 
habit ? the idea revolted him. He was very conscious of the 
ultimate loneliness of every individual, of the sudden bleak- 
ness when 


our unwalled loves tliin out in \'acuous air”. 

So, though he rivalled Keats in the power of conveying the 
very touch and taste and smell of things enjoyed, and though 
there was often laughter in his heart, there was in all his 
poetry a sense of pain and unease, a constant yearning for 
the ecstasy of . . . quietude”, and his famous sonnets give 
an impression of an almost overflowing personal release into 
a finer world away from shame and ‘‘all the little emptiness 
of love to where ‘‘Nobleness walks in our ways again” in 
time of war. 

after hard work in the consular service in the 
Middle East, died in 1915 of tuberculosis when he had just 
entered his thirties and like Brooke, whose friend he was, left 
fiif ^ poet of high promise only in part ful- 

_ e . His imagination was in tune with the orientalism of 
Constantinople and Smyrna and Damascus, and to his love 
of the exotic he added a real knowledge, just as his luxuriant 
fancy was curbed by a disciplined craftsmanship. His union 
of strength and beauty in theme and feeling, rhythm and 
diction gave a proud perfection to his best work, which 
marked him out from the other Georgians. There is a 
splendour in the nch-coloured fabrics of his imaginings and 
pictures of past and present : let him lie in the bL hospital 
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where he enumerates 

"The mat, the jug, the cupboard and the chair” 
yet 

"the grey square of wall should lade away. 

And glow again, and open, and disclose 

The shimmering lake in which the planets swim. 

And all that lake a dewdrop on a rose". 

None of the poets so far mentioned in this chapter, except 
Bridges, was notable for prosodic theory or experiment. Kip- 
ling and Masefield had both brought to poetry something of 
the common touch. The Georgians had their conception of 
what new' poetry should be. But in none was there apparent 
any real sign of dissatisfaction witli the state of English poetry. 
There were, how'ever, around 1912 some who were conscious 
of the need for a new outlook and a new poetic e.xpression. 
Notable among these was T. E. Hulme, who was killed in 
France in 1917 at the age of thirty-four. Hulme was a great 
conversationalist, with a mind that ranged brilliantly and 
originally through philosophy and aesthetics. He had many 
contacts, among them Epstein, Ezra Pound, Middleton Murry 
and C. R. W. Nevinson. Rupert Brooke he met, but he and 
Brooke w'ere too different to harmonise. Hulme was anti- 
romantic, opposed especially to the vague romanticism which 
w'as sentimental about the soul and which thought beauti- 
ful poetry a substitute for religion. He did not believe in 
romantic individualism and inevitable human progress, but 
saw mankind as in need of discipline and submission to an 
authoritative ethical order. Indeed he anticipated T, S. 
Eliot in turning away from the humanism of the Renaissance 
in search of a revived classical tradition in life and letters. 
Eliot, however, first became acquainted with his ideas on the 
posthumous publication of his Speculations in 1924. 

Hulme's attitude to poetry was expressed in a lecture on 
poetry in 1912. His main theme was that it was the discovery 
of a new verse form that gave new poetic life, and, as a corol- 
lary, that each age, because of its changed outlook, required 
a new verse form to express it. Until a new form was dis- 
covered, there could be only progressive decay and imitation. 
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He had boc'ii iinj)icssed bj? the freedom and tlie new life given 
to poetry in France in tlio eighties of the last century' by the 
discovery of vers libre. and he felt that this iiarrnoniscd with 
the new age whose pliilosophy was that truth was not abso- 
lute but relative. There was now a "tentative and half shy 
manner of looking at things" ; poetry was introspective and 
\ras concerned with communicating vague and momentary 
phases of the poet's mind ; and poetry was now to be read 
SI eii y rather than aloud. In this new world vers libre was 
apt : here was the appropriate rhythm. But a new rhythm 
was no enough . it should be accompanied by new analogies 
1 K-f niust startle the reader out of the doze oi 

la 1 . ere the classical cast of Hiilmc's mind dictated that 
le images must be clear, concise and accurate — they must 
call up a well-defined picture to the mind's eye. 

ihis new kind of poetry' as conceived and practised by 
Hidme was called Imagism, and Hulme has been called the 
^™^Sism. His friend Ezra Pound shared his views, 
Hpvn arose a .inovernent both in England and America 
as hripf ° Hulme himself left onlj' a very few poems, 
dpntrtf ^ ^ demanded ; one, of four lines, merely 

imnfTP tu f through a ship’s rigging, and the new 

thP f attention is the comparison of 

nprw . ° ^ f°^gottcn after play”. A 

perfect instance of the Imagist poem was Pound’s : 

The apparition of these faces in ttie crowd • 

Petals on a wet, black bough". 

' bm tlTrVm™! of - Imagist poetry appeared in 1917, 

Doetrv an/ made -a notable contribution to later 

the^ann^ “^ginal Imagists, H. D., developed 
the fortipc; ™ ° ™ poetry, which appeared in 

SeJ^fnnp! that it provided evidence that 

chan/re ! tmf some aspects of the 

prSd r Georgians. Ezia-Pound 

aw’ay from Keats and T poetic inspiration by turning 

. y trom Keats and Tennyson to the study of world poetry, 
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past ..and„present. Imagism..Avas. but .a. beginning, but it 
was a . beginning fraught with possibilities. Given the new 
rhythms - and the new imager)', poetry might have had a 
rebirth without the unleashing of the various new forces 
in -the . wake of the war. The limitation of Imagism was 
that it concentrated too e.vclusiv'el)' on a new technique, hold- 
ing, that the subject was relatively unimportant. ButJn,-the 
nieantime__the.,cuit_gf_direct,. concise, clear treatment in a new 
rhythm worked for good. 



CHAi’TKK IV 

POETRY I9M TO 1919 

'« Aii{,ni?l loi.^ many ])(iets, old and vonng, 
0 \vrne of the coming of war, and in the following years to 
tell at home and m the trenches of its pro/fress, of the stniin 
and the carnage, the nobleness and the futility. Yet there 

'''Ufi-e-d Owen, 

turn w- triic jioct who had inspired 

m, Siegfried Sassoon, while another. Edward Thomas, who 

nf nnni of thirty-six just found his vocation 

In v P'c three years left before death came 

anrl Itinl” Pra^c some imperishable poetry loiiclicd only hcrc 

and Rrid^ o’d poct-s, Hardy 

wnr ^ Mcynell were moved to write of the 

made tlin 3- public voice again, and Binyon often 

battlefieldc! Picmc. In the fighting sciwiccs and on tlie 
Robert Nirhnt^ p" k Brooke, Owen and Sassoon, but 

fell an? PH ’ Sorley, Julian Gren- 

poetry out Blunden were among many who made 

who fell T Grenfell were among {hose 

whL o«‘sidc die war: Yeats, 

the Easier IT European war but by 

' olumfof tT/tP ^ ^5X6, and T. S. Eliot in whose 

looked out iinn^ abundant evidence that the poet 

tion of the & decay of western civilisation but no mcn- 
foueht at Lone’ ended, Osbert Sitwell, who had 

proSebc ' ^ Poeni bitterly 

con^dem mlrr r ^ e.xpression of 

Hardy’s 

and fire soldiers” with "faith 

victor? ^rowm It ’ ^ of hearts . . • 

poem of iqii: Jn t equally well-known 

war's annals kiityTntoIhe ? f . thrust 

nrmiy into the background behind the eternal 
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figures of the man and horse harrowing clods and the maid 
and her lover going whispering by “though Dynasties pass". 
John Freeman opened his poem Happy is England Now with 
a note comparable to the high simplicity of Wordsworth's 
sonnets — 

"There is not anything more wonderful 
Than a great people moving towards the deep 
Of an unguessed and unfeared future". 

As with Brooke, so with Freeman, all seemed now to shine 
more purely. Similarly Binyon prayed to the Spirit of 
England in The Fourth of August 

"Enkindle this dear earth that bore us. 

In the hour of peril purified". 

Binyon rejoiced that 

"We step from days of sour division 
Into the grandeur of our fate”. 

To Freeman and to Binyon it was the English heritage that 
moved the heart in the days of trial. So it was with Mase- 
field. In August igitf. he looked over the quiet cornfield in 
the summer night, and felt that never had he seen “so great 
a beauty on these English fields" — “unknown generations of, 
dead men” had lived there, fashioning the earth and in turn 
fashioned by it, and from time to time going to the wars as 
now men must go again : an influence right from the very soil 
of England and transmitted through the generations, and com- 
ing even “from beyond the veils of Death”, will uphold the 
soldier in the soaking trench or the sailor freezing in the rig- 
ging. Alice Meynell, now sixty-seven, expressed in Summer 
in England, igi^. the ironic contrast between the special beauty 
of that summer with its fair promise of harvest and the heaped 
slaughter, “one wet corruption” ; man’s race appeared unpar- 
donable, but she had no doubt of the nobility of the sacrifice, 
or that 

“The soldier dying dies upon a kiss. 

The very Idss of Christ”. 

Kipling, too, spoke of sacrifice, but of “iron sacrifice”, in 
For All We Have and Are (1914), concluding : 

“What stands if Freedom fall ? 

Who dies if England live ?” 
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ll was DdHinil that ilir nld< r ports at hom<- ahntild cliatiKO 
C|.s m ihor aUjUide to thr war than <lid Uic younger poets 
\\ho had actual expenence of battle. Inevitably thev sav,- the 
Nar with more detachment and with only lecond-hand knov.- 
^dge of the mam aspects, except in so far as thev read the 

»»derstoDd its 

bmrinrr^ tP ^ Thoinas Hardy wrote only a few poems 
tlic \var. One, characteristically; imagined a talk 

moon ''ntmg by night and the ii’ioon, in which the 

of h™ tliat having previously looked for the hodv 

his soT*Pi?°- 

what sort nf 'i battle", she is now looking in to see 

Imok ,-n ^ mind it ran be that "wants to urite a 

4 cJ ’■» '-"ses of Marcli 1017. 

women of .11 I ?' 

declared that occupations to come fonvard, and 

with neve? a^ younger, he himself would "scn-c 

rlo ^'Tolc only a poem 

sacrifice anToPiT \ 

brothers' in ftio r "omen who must now replace their slain 
dom of Nursp wrid, and she celebrated the martjT- 

inspired bv tho \ Hinyon came many poems 

England, as when m The Anvil he declared 

“more urgent comes our erv 
^ot to be spared, but to be used 
Bram, smew and spirit, before we die". 

»he„ „„ oi, 

Risen, our spirits to claim. 

To enlarge, to summon, to awaken". 

I’MenJS't'ltom'lZ bSnlSng ™ =1’"'“"'“'' 

sun,™;-; “ “r- 

the heroic hearts of the wn thanksgiving". He praised 

and he tvrote of the dnkinrof 'tb "I- courage of Belgium, 
siol-ing of the Lusitania, of GallipoU, of 
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the long, bitter battle of Verdun, of the ambulance men on 
the battlefield, and of much else. At the end of the war he 
wrote prophetically of the difficulties of peace when “the 
nations ache” and the old greeds still possess men. Alfred 
Noyes wrote A Salute for the Fleet and Songs of the Trawlers, 
but his energies during the war were largely given to putting 
the case of England in the United States where he had become 
well known as lecturer and writer. 

At home the poet who spoke most nearly as the poet of the 
people was Kipling, who lost his only son in the war. His 
heart was for England and the Empire, and for France — 
"France, beloved of every soul that loves or serves its 
kind !” he had written in 1913. He had looked upon what 
seemed to him a weakening of the sinews of the nation, upon 
slothful thinking and unpreparedness, and now had come the 
reaping. He hated the slackers and the incompetent, as he 
hated the enemy whom he did not hesitate to call “the Hun”. 
Like Winston Churchill a quarter of a century later he pro- 
claimed “no easy hope’’, but "naked days’’. He invoked 
the spirit of Bunyan, who so long ago had told how 
Armegeddon must be faced: 

"The wisdom that he taught us 
Is proven prophecy — 

One watchword through our Armies, 

One answer from our Lands: — 

‘No dealings with Diabolus 

As long as Mansoul stands' ”. 

His Epitaphs of the War with incisive brevity crystallised 
men's thoughts and feelings: as T. S. Eliot has remarked, 
good epigrams, such as these, are very rare in English, and 
they were possible to Kipling because he was very impersonal 
and could express objectively feelings capable of being shared 
completely by a wide audience. They spoke of every aspect 
of the war, of the trenches and the mine-sweepers,, of air raids 
and convoys, of soldiers and civilians, of brave and cowardly, 
of English clerk in arms and Hindu Sepoy : now the theme 
is iron sacrifice and willing service, now courage, now grief, 
and not seldom a bitterness verging on hate for those, whether 
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lying politicians or slack munition-workers, who had been 
responsible for the slaughter of the young soldiers. Many 
o ese ernes he dealt with also in longer poems like Mine 
Sweepers with its vivid picture of “five damned trawlers with 
eir syreens blowing” and Mesopotamm (1917) relentless in 
Its angry, ^ contemptuous condemnation of those who left the 
soldiers thriftily to die in their own dung”. And all the 
ime \\e ee ehind his poetry the conviction, governing his 
appraisal of every aspect of the war, that 

“The game is more than the player of the game”. 

Witten by those who were soldiers that of 

of th h j Stood apart. He attempted no description 

at : “deed he rarely acknowledged the war 

a spncV Before 1914 he had for some time been 

conntri? essays on literature and the 

Amerira^n friendship tvith the 

iSdeTtn Tf that time temporarily 

the TinsQi'hTff ^® 3 . 1 ised the innate poet in himself and 

had the eLntial self, which 

nrose diffusedly through his 

?oSd not h tT ^ " ta^k-work. The weight of the war 

involve at f kis spirit, and service as a soldier 

years as irksome sacrifice, but in those last 

blossomed nv ' comradeship, his humour 

wote onlv back from books into life, and 

wote only for sheer joy in tvriting”. 

the ordinan/Thio^ Ed\wd Thomas arose from his love of 
^Vhen thev werp people of the English countryside. 

of them theLem- 
TMare^^ ^is mind. To quote De 

FlaSrrsTm;rr<^''t Thomas was killed in 

true a crystal that a rl shattered of so pure and 

be found no other wherHif^ and tenderer reflection of it can 
thing with a clear ohc^PT-i ^^ese poems”. He saw every- 

intense love so that h ^ ^^hind which lay a quiet but 
ove, so that he saw not only ^th his eyesLt with 
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his understanding, and his poems gave a true picture not 
only of the scene but of himself. How he loved the sun, and 
what varieties of quality and music he found to enjoy in rain 
and wind and water. Trees and flowers were always with 
him, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that half our 
English birds are there by name and nature in his poems. It 
is a countryman’s view of the world where men work for their 
own and the nation’s livelihood, and yet he can like most the 
comer of a farmyard in which the nettles never lose their 
dust "except to prove the sweetness of a shower’’. As for 
the war, in one poem he talks to a ploughman who tells him 
"a good few’’ have gone from that part never to come 
back, and in another he thinks of that first harvest time of 
1914 

"when the war began 
To turn young men to dung”. 

Indeed, "now all roads lead to France’’. For himself, "I hate 
not Germans’’, but 

"I am one in crying, God save England, lest 
We lose what never slaves and cattle blessed”. 

It was Robert Nichols who gave from the battlefield the 
most balanced and sustained account of what modern battle , 
was, and of how a noble and sensitive spirit answered the 
demands made upon it. When in 1917 at the age of twenty- 
three he published Ardours and Endurances, he had seen 
much service on the Western Front, and had been invalided 
out of the army because of shell-shock, but he had acquired 
none of the bitterness or disillusionment which characterised 
the later poetry of others. 

Fine and striking though single poems are, the war poems 
entitled Ardours and Endurances are an integral sequence 
built up to span a whole experience. The poem begins 
with The Summons, proceeds to Farewell to Place of Com- 
fort, takes us gradually within hearing of the gims in The 
Approach, then in Battle gives us in eleven short poems 
life in and out of the trenches ending with The Assault 
and the poet’s emotional response, after which come two con- 
cluding groups, the Dead and The Aftermath. So the whole 
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of a soldier s life was shown with abundant realism, and the 
poet who had himself known such a life presented it wth a 
heroic, sane acceptance of all that it involved, making no 
secret of the loneliness and pain that existed in him side by 
side with comradeship and joy. The style varies with the 
theme : there is the direct IjTic narrative of The Day’s March 
nearer to the line, the jerky, impressionistic onomatopoeia of 
c Assault, the elegiac rhythm of the Plaint of Friendship by 
Death Broken, the plain heroic song of Thanksgiving. The 
note that rings through is a proud exultation beating down 
ear and weariness, finding in the unbroken thunder of the 
guns a blast by whose “mighty winnowing being is blown 
clean , and able at the end to say 


' I count mere life-breath nothing now I know Life’s worth 
Lies all in spending ! that known, love Life and Earth". 

It was natural that in the twenties such a reaction to war 
was unfashionable. The poetry that expressed it fell under 
me same condemnation as descended on Rupert Brooke, and 
was not even given credit for the obvious sincerity 
hich had dictated his attitude. Nor did the other poetry 
a ma e up Books II and III of Ardours and Endurances 
are any better. It consisted of Faun’s Holiday, a long lyrical 
narrative somewhat in the spirit of Keats’s Endymion, and 

among them IjTics of passionate 
fine Hpt T ^ three pictures drawn with a 

£a ^ hill-top in May sing- 

room to the infant Jesus, one of Jesus in the upper 

upon hk o His disciples, and one of Judas hanging 

vears whp fb these poems were characteristic of the 
his noetic 'written, 1913 to 1916. Nichols found 

with his 0.7 i7" “ Rossetti, and 

feeline and cc imagery expressed beauty of idea and 

war matured himself .vith tlie Georgians. The 

to abandon tb^ ih not change him, and he saw no reason 
expSenS of h7l because of his 

save his love of his h ^ that no love counted 

ms love of his heroic comrades, but love and beauty 
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always returned to him in the balancing sanity of his mind, 
just as in those years Edward Thomas refreshed himself with 
the love of nature, and as all, whether soldiers or civilians, 
found comfort in memories and imaginings of the beaufy 
nearest to their hearts. The poetrj' of Nichols was then truth 
and beauty, fulfilling men's desires ; if later both this volume 
and such a volume as Aurelia of 1920 failed to appeal to the 
next generation, the loss was theirs. 

The way in which some of Nichols’s own generation as 
well turned against romantic war poetrj^ can be seen in the 
treatment accorded by Robert Graves to the poetry he had 
wTitten between 1914 and 1918. Graves, only two years 
younger than Nichols, had enlisted at the outbreak of war, 
and he too served in France, being by error officially listed as 
having died of wounds on his twenty-first birthday. He pub- 
lished two volumes of poetry' diuing the war, but as early as 
his Collected Poeuts, igi4.-ig26, he omitted the war poems 
completely. Analysing himself in the Foreword to the dras- 
tically selected Collected Poems of 1938 he wrote of "the 
anod3mic tradition of poetry' in wdiich I was educated” : his 
war volumes had for their undertying emotion, he held, "a 
frank fear of physical death”, and that he had included as 
a contrast to the war poems several on the subject of child- 
hood was "a digression . . . towards wistfulncss, in disregard 
of the pseudo-adult experience of soldiering”. For truth and 
maturity the war poetry' of Graves certainly did not compare 
with that in Ardours and Endurances, but it was as natural 
a product of its time. The titles of his volumes. Over the 
Brazier and Fairies and Fusiliers, fairly declare the contents 
and their nature — topical episodes and compensatory' fancy. 

Perhaps if it had been the lot of Robert Nichols to stay’ in 
France instead of being sent to America on propaganda work, 
his poetry might have changed nearer to the spirit of what 
was characteristic in that of Siegfried Sassoon. Sassoon’s 
The Old Huntsman and Other Poems of 1917. though some 
of its war poems went back to 10x5, spoke only' once or twice 
in a tone at all near to that of Nichols. Once he could say, 
"We are the happy legion”, and once declare without irony. 


r.. j.. XX. 
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"We have made an end of all things base". But in gcncnil 
his mood was to convey the bitter truth, to tear off an}' mask 
from the ugly face of reality, and to wreak his anger on the 
heartless and the h3'pocriles. Nichols had not failed to con- 
vey the horror of the battlefield, but by Sassoon a more varied 
scene was drawn more vividly, in detail that could leave none 
unaware not merely of the guns and the .slaughter, but of 
the unwholesome air, the rotten naked corpses, the mud and 
the rats, tlie wiring parties in the darkness, the foul dug- 
outs, the mutilated and nerve-shattered surxdvors, the agony 
and ignominy of death. The heroic was gone, and men prayed 
for a wound that they might be sent home, or were driven to 
suicide. All tliis, and more, Sassoon con\'cyed with a natural, 
almost conv’crsational directness. The heroism and endurance 
could be deduced. In one poem, indeed, he told of a soldier, 
whose face glimp.sed by the light of a rocket in a rain-sluiced 
trench seemed a mask of mortal pain", and declared the 
man was Christ, but on the whole he let the stark realities of 
description speak for themselves. His ne.vt volume, Couttlcr- 
Attack and. Other Poems, was grimmer still. How much 
longer would the senseless slaughter go on ? "O Jesus, make 
it stop ! The anger that in an earlier poem had made him 
wish to see a tank lurch through the stalls where the music- 
hall audience cackled and grinned in mockery' of "the riddled 
corpses round Bapaume”, burnt in poem after poem against 
civi lans msensible to the reality, incompetent staff officers, 
facile journalists, and bishops who proclaimed 

That 'if our Lord returned He'd fight for us’ 

l^^ohghout his war poetry, Sassoon expressed a 
most pitiful sense of the terrible lot of the survivors, with 

With their broken bodies. 

sue oughts in his mind he put hardly a poem in his 
^cond volume that was not primarily of the war, but in The 
a “ addition to the title poem he had included 

beanw TT ™ which like Thomas he rejoiced in the 

® Jike Nichols imagined 

at break of later volume he showed a soldier 

at break of day reminded by the smell of autumn in the air of 
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a happy day with the hunt, but it was “a happy dream . . . 
in hell”. 

The war poems of Wilfred Owen were not published until 
1920, when Sassoon introduced them, for it was from Sassoon 
that Owen had derived a new inspiration. Thej' were together 
in hospital in Scotland, and, as Edmund Blunden has said, 
"the impact of Sassoon’s character, thought, and independent 
poetic method gave Owen a new purpose”. He had written 
poetry from the age of seventeen, and his early worship had 
been for Keats, and then for Shelley, Tennyson, and Arnold. 
Acquaintance with French poetry made during a visit to 
France before the war had led him to take a deep interest in 
the art of poetry, and he had a passionate love of music. 

The outbreak of var found him with high poetic ambitions 
but his memorable poetrj' did not come yet. At first, like 
many others, he had "a sense of new crusades and modern 
knightlincss”, but the rapid development of his views can 
be traced through his remarkably honest and vivid letters. 
Sometimes bitter and despondent, he never lost faith in 
humanity or the conviction that from this universal suffering 
the human spirit would emerge triumphant. He wrote of 
being "kept warm by the ardour of Life within me”. By the 
time he met Sassoon his views had changed greatly. Tenny- 
son now seemed only "a great child”. Owen did not seek to 
turn aside from his path, but by 1917 he had come to a strong 
pacifist position, holding that “one of Christ’s essential com- 
mands was : Passivity at any price !” He himself gave the 
date January rqiy as the time when he first wrote “the only 
lines of mine that carry the stamp of maturity” — the first was, 

"But the old happiness is iinretiirning". 

It was a few months later that he met Sassoon. A little over 
a year later he was killed, a week before the Armistice. 

Before he died Owen had conceived of his poetry clearly 
enough as a volume to draft a short preface for it. With curt 
clarity he declared : "This book is not about heroes. English 
poetry is not yet fit to speak of them . . . Above all I am not 
concerned with Poetry. My subject is War, and the pity of 
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War. The poetry is in the Pity . . . All a poet can do to-day 
is warn. That is why the true Poets must be truthful”. Ten 
years later this flat proclamation of poetic integrity sum- 
moned Day Lewis and Auden and other young poets of their 
generation to follow in Owen’s footsteps. His poems, as he 
had prophesied might be so, they then found "consolatory”, 
which Owen had said they were "in no sense” to his own 
generation. Indeed, these thirty or so poems hardly swerved 
one iota from their consistent warning and witness of the debt 
owed by humanity to the victims of this monstrous nightmare. 

"The front line withers. 

But they are troops who fade, not flowers 
For poets’ tearful fooling". 

Nor were they "troops” to Owen, but comrades even in whose 
hoarse oaths that kept our courage straight” he "perceived 
much beauty”. No word of his should fail or misrepresent 
them. Greater Love, the most passionately perfect of all 'the 
poems of the war, declared that no love or beauty of beloved 
woman could be compared with the love and beauty of these 
English soldiers — 

I^indness of wooed and wooer 
» Seems shame to their love pure’*. 

Owen depicted the battle scene with a terrible, quiet clear- 
ness in Exposure : we feel the cruel tension in which mind 
and body ache in the icy, sflent darkness, and, as far as 
wor s can ever make us do, we see, touch and smell all the 
patiently given details of this ugly and fearful desolation of 
mere existence ; it is a seemingly endless moment in hell— "But 
no mg appens . Always Owen appeals to our senses, but 
no a ways quietly. In Mental Cases he employed a vivid 
violence of language to convey the passing of all the physi- 
cal horror into the mind— b 


"Memoiy fingers in their hair of murders . . . 

Treading blood from lungs that had loved laughter”. 

indeed ™ore often quiet, and especially in pathos, when 
in Dkfihljy^^ Pity”. So it is in Futility and 

twined i w bardly the word, for his pity is inte'r- 

t^™ed inseparably with irony and anger, an anger as terribly 
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quiet as the pity. One can hear it even in the opening of 
the Anihem for Doomed Youth with its incomparable beauty 
of mourning : 

" Wiat passing-bells for tliese who die as cattle ? " 

And yet his anger could cry aloud too. The sacrifice of the 
young by the old, the insensitiveness of civilians, the whole 
business of modem warfare which he called “tlie unnatural- 
ness of weapons” forced strong, bitter phrasing from him. 
In the trenches men ceased feeling and lost imagination that 
they might live and endure, but at home there were those who 
“made themselves immune to pity”. “Cursed are dullards 
whom no cannon stuns.” But the poem on which he was 
still working at the end. Strange Meeting, transcends anger. 
Sir Osbert Sitwell has declared it “as great a poem as exists 
in our tongue”, and there, imagining himself being spoken 
to by a German he had killed the day before, Owen made his 
final plea and gave his last warning : the truth must not be 
left untold. In that poem he concentrated his high vision and 
his poetic beauty. 

It was Owen’s technique as well as his attitude that made 
him one of the “ancestors” hailed by Day Lewis and his con- 
temporaries. In particular, they adopted his innovation of 
alliterative assonance, but they also found his “easy, almost 
conversational kind of verse without losing dignity”, his 
directness, his appeal to the senses, and his ironic under- 
statement features in harmony with their own conception of 
poetry. So Day Lewis declared that though “Owen was not 
a technical revolutionary ... he \vas a true revolutionary 
poet, opening up new fields of sensitiveness”, and held that 
“his unsentimental pity, his savage and sacred indignation 
are the best of our inheritance”. There was also one of 
Owen's poems which could have a particular appeal to those 
on the Left : it was the poem Miners, showing that Owen 
too thought of those heroic fighters, equally as liable to be 
overlooked as tire soldiers of the battlefield. 

Edmund Blunden, a Sussex man who joined the Royal 
Sussex regiment and saw service on the Western Front, began 
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to WTite in 1914, but he first came into general notice with The 
Shepherd and other Poems of Peace and War in 1922. He 
began as a poet of the country scene, and he became one of 
our truest pastoral poets, whose poetic contribution was con- 
siderable in the twenties and thirties. His poetry of the war 
appeared mainly after the war, some as late as 1928 in an 
appendix to the prose Undertones of War, and indeed later 
than that, drawing from him the following remark in the Pre- 
face to his Collected Poems, 1950-40 : “Some of these writings 
are concerned with the war of 1914-18 and its after-refrains. 
It is not a case of morbidly wishing to go back that road, or 
of want of an.xious interest in current events ; but those who 
saw that tremendous time will know that it does not easily 
give up its hold”. 

Blunden’s war poetry gives the impression of fulfilling 
Wordsworth’s definition of poetry as being “emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity”. Indeed Third Ypres, wliich the poet 
himself called “one of his most comprehensive and particular 
attempts to render war experience poetically”, is entitled “A 
Reminiscence”. In that poem, after creating an atmosphere 
of ominous quiet, in which the dreary misery of the troops in 
the grey, steady rain breaks at times into hysteria, and where 
the troops in the line find strength only as in a dream “to bear 
back that strange whim their body” when relieved, Blunden 
proceeds to tell of the horror of being shelled in a pillbox. It 
is vivid, descriptively and psychologically, but even in the 
total effect of such a poem the urgency of feeling which 
gives such a painful intensity to the poems of Sassoon and 
Owen seems absent. In general, the poems are meditative 
and descriptive, as though the pastoral poet could observe and 
record, as was his nature, but, deeply though he felt, the 
monstrous business of war was too alien to his spirit to be 
absorbed and released again in poetry comparable in quality 
to his poems of the countryside he loved. His awareness of 
the grim folly and the sickening horror and tedium of war was 
accompanied by the even deeper and more abiding desire 

"To seek and serve the beauty that must die". 
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Whatever beauty, especially of nature, there was in the scene 
of war, he loved to describe. So anger and bitterness were 
foiled in him. The memories of war never left him, but 
became a living background to all his thinking, whence he 
could first extract the essence of remembered scenes and later 
the wisdom of a quiet mind in a chaotic world. In his poetry 
two complementary themeb constantly recur, the mutability 
of all things, and the strength and beauty that lie in long tradi- 
tion — in the war he had a shocked sense of mutability magni- 
fied to grotesque proportions, and of the upsetting of the 
decencies of human tradition. 

By 1920 the poetic scene was being transformed. The da}? 
of the Georgians, now led by J. C. Squire and joined by Blun- 
den, was coming to an end. Already in 1916 Edith Sitwell 
had begun her rival collection of contemporary poetry. 
Wheels. It was in Wheels of 1919 that Owen’s Strange 
Meeting and a few of his other poems were first printed. In 
1918 Bridges had revealed the astounding treasure of Hop- 
kins’s poetry. In 1920 T. S. Eliot’s second volume appeared. 
As for the poetry of the war, it was the satiric, the disillusioned 
and the unsentimentally realistic that was alone esteemed by 
those who were to form the critical opinion of the rising gen- 
eration — the poems not of Brooke and Nichols and Blunden, 
but of Owen, Sassoon and Herbert Read. Yet for a while 
the wider public continued to prefer the poems that had 
acclaimed the heroic aspect of war. The popular Second 
Series of Poems of To-day (1922) included four poems by 
Nichols, and such other poems as Herbert Asquith’s The 
Volunteer, Julian Grenfell’s Into Battle, Maurice Baring’s In 
Uemoriam A.H., and Tennant’s Home Thoughts in Laventie 
— of Sassoon’s it had only the beautiful, indeed idyllic. Every- 
one Sang, and no poem of Owen’s. The new note of 1919, 
however, was that of Osbert Sitwell, who carried on the mes- 
sage of Owen and shared the spirit of Sassoon. He celebrated 
the official Peace-day in July 1919 with a poem entitled 
Corpse Day. 
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The purpose of Hopkins in poetry was to employ his mind 
and senses with such concentration as to force into words the 
very essence of the subject he contemplated. So his famous 
poem The Windhover presents the power, beauty, speed and 
ecstacy of the kestrel's flight, isolated and magnified to more 
than life-like (as art must magnify): to Hopkins its flight 
was the distinctive, essential quality of the bird — "the achieve 
of, the mastery of the thing !" This seizing of tlie distinctive 
quality, and as far as possible its concrete, sensuous presenta- 
tion was said by Hopkins to be "what I above all aim at 
in poetrj'’’, and he called it "inscape' The pursuit of 
“inscape’ ' resulted in expression in which every w’ord told, 
and nothing extraneous had a place. Hurrahing in Harvest 
presents first the stooks "barbarous in beauty", then the love- 
liness of "silk-sack clouds" compared to "meal-drift” ; there 
the poet walks "to glean our Saviour”, whose "world- wield- 
ing shoulder” is "the azurous hung hills”. The whole scene 
and the poet’s rapturous response have been concentrated 
into ten lines, and in conclusion the poet’s heart 
"rears wings bold and bolder 
And hurls for him, O half hurls earth for him off 
under his feet’’. 

The Wreck of the Deutschland, which began his later poetry 
and is his longest poem, has for its themes the human soul 
in its relationship to God, and the might and majesty of nature 
as the servant of God : which is to say that it contains the 
essentials of all the poetry Hopkins has left us. The tragic 
event that occasioned the poem had ihoved him intensely in 
the very depths of his soul, and he wrote the poem rapidly, 
fashioning, even as he composed it, his new poetic instrument 
which proved so startling to its first readers that the Catholic 
magazine to which he offered it "dared not print it”. At 
that time indeed there was no poem like it in the English lan- 
guage in its technical aspects ; more important, but insepar- 
able from the technique, was the unrivalled way in which the 
passionate self-revelation of a soul is joined to the description 
of a storm at sea. Part I is the cry of a strong soul that feels 
^nger of God upon it : for Hopkins the Passion of Christ is 
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the overmastering fact in the life of his soul ; Christ is “light- 
ning and love”; and he both adores Him and confesses His 
terror ; he knows that life has value only through the mercy and 
grace of God, but, when that is understood and felt, discipline 
is sweet, and the beauty of the world glorious. So the devout 
priest and the acutely sensitive artist are reconciled, though 
it is possible to hear within the lines echoes of his inner strife. 
In Part II, when he describes the storm, he might be in the 
storm-wrecked ship itself, glorying in the terrible majesty of 
the might of wind and water, for it is all of God, it is "God’s 
cold”, it is indeed God reaping His harvest, the tempest carries 
His grain, the lost nuns are five even as the wounds of Christ 
were five. Whatever his poetic talents, the power comes from 
the personal stress in his own soul. 

"Ah, touched in your bower of bone 
Are you ! turned for an exquisite smart, 

Have you ! make words break from me here all alone. 

Do you ! — mother of being in me, heart”. 

God and his own soul, God and other souls, God and 
nature, these were his main subjects. For the souls of others 
he yearns as a priest, reflecting in Felix Randal on the spiritual 
effects of illness and the ministration of the Sacraments. He 
had a particular tenderness in his love and fear for the inno- 
cence of youth, a tenderness that can give discomfort to colder 
natures, so sensitive is his compassion, and so sensuous can 
be the imagery, as in The Bugler’s First Communion. The 
beauty of youth aroused in him an aching fear of what the 
world's corruption would do both to the handsome face and 
the handsome heart. In one of his finest poems. The Leaden 
Echo and the Golden Echo, he asks first how it is possible "to 
keep back beauty . . . from vanishing away” and gives the 
answer that it must be by giving back all youth’s beauty — 
"beauty-in-the-ghost, deliver it, early now, long before death 
Give beauty back, beauty, beauty, beauty, back to God, 
beauty’s self and beauty’s giver”. 

So the artist and the priest were ever joined in his poems, 
and when the theme was God and nature he was nature’s 
noblest worshipper. Religion was the air he breathed, and 
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In A Hope for Poetry in 1934 Day Lewis said of the poetry 
of Auden and himself and those who shared their views that 
its immediate ancestors were Owen, Hopkins and Eliot. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins had died in 1889, leaving his 
poetry rmpublished, and it was the wise choice of his inti- 
mate friend Robert Bridges, to whose hands he had entrusted 
it, that made 1918 the time for its release to the public. 
Tennyson had for some while been out of fashion, and a 
Victorian so different from him as Hopkins was readily wel- 
comed. A few years later F. R. Leavis, the Cambridge critic, 
declared that Hopkins “is likely to prove, for otir time and 
the future, the only influential poet of the Victorian age, and 
he seems to me the greatest”. But, more than that, the poetry 
of Hopkins had qualities which particularly appealed to the 
post-war world : it revealed a sense of spiritual tension and 
frustration ; it combined a powerful intellect with a strong 
sensuousness ; it possessed a bold originality of technique. 
In the twenties the poetry of the early seventeenth-century 
poet John Donne was rediscovered and almost worshipped 
for similar reasons, but Hopkins could speak even more imme- 
diately to those years, for he had been aware of the industrial 
age when "all is smeared with trade”. The greatness of his 
poetry can be judged from the impact it made upon poets and 
critics who did not share the religion which inspired and 
governed all that Hopkins wrote. 

The personality of Hopkins was rich and curious. He was 
at once an artist, with a deeply sensuous appreciation of 
beauty, and an intensely devout man of religion, ascetic in his 
self-denial. As a boy he had a passion for drawing, and he wrote 
poetry under the influence of Keats and the Pre-Raphaelites. 
It was as an undergraduate at Oxford, where he was an out- 
standing Greek scholar, that he was converted to the Roman 
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Catholic Church, and, having been received into the Church 
by Cardinal Newman, in due course he trained for the priest- 
hood and became a Jesuit priest in 1877. From his youth 
his life seems to have been one of inner strife, very keenly felt. 
At first he gave up poetry : "what I had written I burnt before 
I became a Jesuit and resolved to write no more, as not belong- 
ing to my profession, unless it were the wish of my superiors". 
But after seven years of poetic silence he resumed poetry in 
1875 with The Wreck of the Deutschland, taking as permission 
the remark of his rector that he wished someone would write 
a poem dealing with that disaster in which five nuns, banished 
from Germany, were drowned at the mouth of the Thames. 
But even so there were times when he felt that to write poetry 
was to misuse time for which God’s service had other demands, 
though his letters show how continuously he was preoccupied 
with an insatiable interest in the very technique of poetry. He 
feared beauty almost as much as he loved it, and he would 
punish himself through his love of beauty by sometimes 
refusing to let himself look upon the beauty of nature when 
he was walking. Indeed in a poem written in 1866 when he 
was contemplating the taking up of the religious life. The 
Habit of Perfection, he bade all his senses renounce the world. 

The worship of God, and religious experience and service, 
were the be-all and end-all of Hopkins’s life, and yet even 
here he experienced frustration and felt fear and failure. As 
his diaries show, his mind could give him no rest ; as some of 
his poems show, his fears ever welled up for the young, that 
the blight of sin would mar them ; as his life shows, preaching 
and teaching do not appear to have given him joy. His last 
sonnets in the year or so before his early death at the age of 
forty-four after much ill-health lament the drying up of his 
poetic impulse. His curious, baffled, striving self-analysis 
can be glimpsed in such a comment as this in a letter to Bridges 
in 1870 : "I always knew in my heart Walt Whitman s mind 
to be more like my own than any other man s living. As he 
is a very great scoundrel this is not a pleasant confession and 
this also makes me the more desirous to read him and the more 
determined that I \vill not”. 
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in The Blessed Virgin compared to the Air we Breathe he was 
rapturously at ease in the happy skill with which he played 
with his image, adoring the Virgin and rejoicing in all the 
beauty of air and sky. Not Wordsworth himself was half so 
rapturous a poet of nature as Hopkins, when his senses res- 
ponded to "the grandeur of God", and he was impelled to 
sing, exalted in the knowledge that, despite "man’s smudge”, 

"nature is never spent ; 

Tlierc lives the dearest freshness deep down things". 

He apprehended all things vividl 5 ’’ — their colour, form, move- 
ment, touch, taste, and smell. (One critic has even remarked 
that in Harry Ploughman, where his theme is the man's nature 
physically, his verse can so e.xcite muscular responses that the 
poem "leaves the reader feeling almost as though he had been 
exercising himself in a gymnasium”.) And as one would 
e.xpect of a spirit so original as Hopkins's the poet above all 
loved 

"All things counter, original, spare, strange", 

and prayed that "the wildness and wet”, "the weeds and the 
wilderness” might long remain; lor W’here the Holy Ghost 
"broods with warm breast” over the world aU nature is good. 

The sincerity of this original poet triumphed over any 
difference of faith, or lack of Christian faith in his later 
readers. What impressed them was the unique poetic per- 
sonality which combined so penetrating an intellect with such 
sensuous appreciation. That he had felt the pressure of "our 
sordid turbid time”, and had been conscious of the social- 
political problem of the unemployed (see the "sonnet” Tom's 
Garland) , and had suffered an inner strife 

"With this tormented mind tormenting yet" 

made him seem their contemporary. To the young poets he 
had the special appeal of a great original craftsman : as Day 
Lewis put it, Hopkins “is a true revolutionary poet, for his 
imagination was always breaking up and melting the inherited 
forms of language, fusing them into new possibilities, hammer- 
ing them into new shapes”. 
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Technically, Hopkins was both an innovator and a restorer 
in both rhythm and language. The total effect was one of 
revolutionary innovation, but most of the single features were 
a recovery of older practice. His Sprung Rhythm, as he called 
it, went away from the syllabic foot back to the stress rhythm 
of our earliest poetiy before the Norman Conquest and of the 
medieval Piers Plowman, and never quite suppressed in Eng- 
lish poetry, for such stress is in the nature of our tongue. This 
brought his rhythms closer to the rhythm of ordinary speech, 
a feature which in the twenties and later was by most critics 
regarded as a touchstone of good poetry. With this stress 
rhythm in Anglo-Sa,Non poetry had gone alliteration as a basic 
principle, and Hopkins too made much use of alliteration, 
emplo5dng it with a special power to shock the reader into 
deeper attention by the binding together of unexpected words 
by this device. Pursuing his mastery over sound effects, for 
the sake of driving his meaning home as well as for their own 
sake, Hopkins used rhyme within the line, and played upon 
the balance and accumulation of similar sounds, and learned 
from Welsh metrical forms the possibility of rich consonantal 
harmonies. In language he went back to thg practice of coin- 
ing compound words which the Elizabethans had used freely 
and Keats had resumed, and coined them with a bold fresh- . 
ness, as in "dappled-with-damson west”, ‘‘not-by-morning- 
matchM face”. He got away from abstract and "poetic” 
words, and used concrete, sensuous, forceful words, like 
"sloggering” of the waves, and "rinse and wring the ear” of 
the song of a thrush. His words are often as unexpected as 
his alliterations, but they are good words of natural speech, 
though of a heightened kind when necessary, as he declared 
poetic language should be. In syntax, he often omitted little 
words, like relative pronouns, as Shakespeare did. 

In all this there was at first a great strangeness not only 
to his friends Bridges and Canon Dixon, but no doubt to the 
poet himself, so that, enjoying the originality that burst its 
way from him, he was also finding himself, and in the process 
indulging in rather more violence than was necessary. Of 
Tom’s Garland he wote to Bridges: "I laughed outright and 
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poetiy; and in 1922 his Waste Lanii .appeared and-soon became 
the, object, of worship as- of- a poetic, -masterpiece- and, the 
supreme self-expression of its age. The Hollow Men followed 
in .1925, and it ^va.s .the. poetry'■which culminated -in -this poem 
that was mainly-responsible- for Eliot’s -influence -Upon -the 
young poets who came forward around 1930. By 1930, how- 
ever, Eliot himself had begun .to develop considerably'^away. 
frornjthejhought behind his earlier poetry, for, by. that, year, 
when ^shrW.ednesday 'yv&s published,, he was an^Anglo-Catho- 
iic., His.influence c on tinued, in the thirties , by "virtue of his 
technique, but many-Game-to-.think.of- him.as-^ost-leader. 
He had become accepted and "respectable” : his worshippers 
could no longer feel that they shared him with the few who 
understood. Indeed, hayingjiaken. t o the d ra ma, Eliot~w.on 
himself .,a„much_wider^audience with a plajT like Murder in the 
Cathedral. His.criticallwTiti 5 gs..too,spread_tpjL,.wider..p,ublic, 
and by the outbreak of the 1939 war, and with-.the- death-of 
Ygats. and the .poetic. silence. of.Edith,.Sitwell, he .was.'withput 
challenge at the head of English .poetry. In-the_forties the 
re^5umption,..from Burnt Norton of 1934, of hjs -phflosophic 
odes, difficult though they were from the . thought as much as 
the-manner, bf.Oiight.him..his -full, fame, acknowledged in the 
bestowal upon him of the high distinction of |he_.,p.rd_er of 
Merit'.' '"Modem jjoetiy” after some quarter of a century 
had won the day. Masefi.eld, the Laureate, was still respected, 
but his kind of poetry dated from before 1920. 

Before considering the man and the poet it-is well to have 
in- mind -both .the poetry which had , helped , to form. Eliot’s 
conception of poeby jand_also_what,he himself said. upon the 
.nature -of poetry in his time. He_qwed a great deal .to the 
Erench -Sjunbolist- poets, who in their turn had learnt from 
Edgar Julian Poe, whose Ulaliimc-has been called "the, first 
g reat poem of th e Symbplist-school”. Following Poe, Jthe 
symbolist poets regarded po etry as co nsisting in. the musical 
evocation, of moods, , vague,, subtle, and evanescent. To this 
end they_.concentrated . on.. the_.suggestive'^power -of-word- 
mu.sj.c and on suggestion by means of associatiofi^of ideas. 
Their whole meffiod. was. -indirect : as Mallarme said, "Mj? 
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aim is to evoke an object in deliberate shadow, without ever 
actually mentioning it, by allusive words, never by direct 
words”. It was largely .through Arthur Symons that this 
influence of the French symbolists reached English poetry. 
Symons introduced their work to Yeats, and in 1899 he pub- 
lished The Symbolist Movement in Literature, of which Eliot 
wrote: “I myself owe Mr Sjmions a great debt. But for 
having read his book, I should not, in the year 1908, have 
heard of Laforgue and Rimbaud ; I should probably not have 
begun to read Verlaine, and but for reading Verlaine I should 
not have heard of Corbi^re. So the Symons book is one of 
those that have affected the course of my life”. Indeed, so 
much did he appreciate the poems of Corbifere and Laforgue 
that certain of his early poems show a close correspondence 
with some of theirs in tone, metre and even theme, as Edmund 
Wilson has pointed out in Axel's Castle. In Corbjere he 
found the combination of romance and mockery, and in-both 
a tone where irony balanced pathos, and a style mingling 
slang with the poetic. Laforgue was his master in conversa- 
tional rh5'thm. The work of both no doubt encouraged his 
early tendency to be smart and even flippant. 

Donne and .the other metaphysical poets and the 
dramatists of the first half of the seventeenth century also 
contributed much to the making of Eliot as a poet. As he 
remarked in a critical paper, they “possessed a mechanism 
of sensibility which could devour any kind of experience”, 
and he~held that to go back to their example was to recover 
poetry from the "dissociation of sensibility” whereby it had 
come to pass that poets either felt or thought but no longer 
did both at once, thinking through and with their senses. 
Donne_gave.him-examples. of the complex and subtle mood 
poem, at once intellectual, emotional and physical in its 
appeal ; o£.striking imagery, a.nd unexpected turns ; of rapid 
transition from image to image and idea to idea by emo- 
tional rather than logical sequence ; of "the alliance of levity 
and seriousness (to the enhancing of the serious)”. The 
poetic drama of Webster and Tourneur, too, was an example 
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t o him i n the_union,of thought and passion, and in its dramatic 
speech rhythm. v' 

But it is difficult, to point out all the poetic influences that 
went to form Eliot’s poetic mind. Dante must be given a v.eiy 
high place, for throughout his, fife. Eliot has clearly had a 
reverence for him, both for the grand .simplicity -of -his style 
and, with an ever-growing realisation, th e pro fundity of his 
genius. Baudelaire.’s. influence on his umagerj' is obvious -.in 
his poems ; in prose he paid tribute to him for giving ‘,'new 
possibilities to poetry, in a new stock of imagery of contem- 
porary life”. The Imagists, too, made-their contribution to 
his style, for hexombined their precise little pictures with the 
yaguer_imagery of the Symbolists. In fact, he did his best to 
fulfil his._own definition of a mature Ipoet, as "one -who not 
merely, restores. a tradition which has been in. abeyance, but 
one who in his poetry retwines as many straying strands of 
tradition as possible”. His wide. and very sensitive reading 
made him acquainted with a great variety of such straying 
strands. It gave him also much.jnatei;ial which, if not 
elements of a tradition, was of a kind to be woven into his 
poetiy for its suggestive value, for he exten.ded the scope of 
symbolism to include the use of partial quotation and of 
allusion to create the thought or, atmosphere, cpntrast_ or 
illumination, he„d,esired. With the elusive hint often from 
the depths of learning he rivalled the later masters of the 
crossword puzzle, which was another product of the new 
mental climate. ' 

As.critic. Eliot, from the period of his early poetry, expres- 
sed his views on the nature of poetry, and-his.own poetry, is 
best understood when we bear these opinions in mind. .His 
view of poetry ..was . very., high .and, exacting. His .belief in 
tradition.inyplved.' 'the conception of poetry as a living whole 
of 'all the poetr^^ that has ever been written”. "Tradition 
cannot be .Iriherited . . . It. involves the historical sense . . . 
and the. historical sense . involyes_a_ perception, not .only,. of 
the pastness of the past, bu,t,_p.f_its presence ; the .historical 
sense compels a man tojvrite, not merely, with' his.own genera- 
tion in his bones, but with a.feeling that, the whole .literature 
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of Europe from Homer atuT within it the whole of the litera- 
ture of his own country’ has a simultaneous existence and com- 
poses a simultaneous order.’* He believed that poeti^' had a 
function of its own — "poetry is not a substitute for philosophy 
or theology or religion". Its function was "not intellectual, 
but emotional". Indeed, "what cvciy poet starts from is his 
own emotions", and they arc deep-rooted emotions, for the 
poet possesses "audiloiy' imagination", which, Eliot says, 
"Is the feeling for syllable and rhythm, penelniting far below 
the conscious levels of thought and feeling, invigorating cvciy' 
word; sinking to the most primitive and forgotten". Poetry' 
was therefore not to be apprehended easily by the mind. The 
reader must approach poetry’ in a state of unprejudiced sensi- 
tivity. "The more seasoned reader, he who has reached . , . 
a state of greater purity, docs not bother about understanding ; 
not, at least, at first" — about understanding, that is, in the 
logical way' which can express the "meaning" of a poem step 
by step as prosaic statement. 

This suspension of the merely' intellectual understanding 
was the more necessary' because it was the nature of poetry' 
to be complex, and in his time, declared Eliot, more than 
usually so. His view in 1921 was: "we can only' say' that 
it appears likely that poets" in our civilisation, as it e.\’ists at 
present, must be difficult. Our cKdlisation comprehends 
great variety and complexity', and this ^■aricty' and complex- 
ity, playing upon a refined sensibility', must produce various 
and complex results. Thc-pocl mustjrccomc more and more 
comprehensive, more allusive, more indirect, in order to force, 
to .dislocate if necessary', language into his meaning”. Finally, 
we may note that Eliot abandoned the conception that.a poet 
should be preoccupied with .the beautiful : "the essential 
advantage for a poet is not to have a beautiful world with 
which to deal : it is to be able to see beneath both beauty and 
ugliness ; to see the boredom, and the horror, and the glory”. 

Eliot was twelve when the century began. His family' 
traced its history back to an Eliot who emigrated from East 
Coker in Somerset to America about 1670. In America the 
Eliots were New England Puritans who became comfortably 
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wealthy. The poet-to-be studied at the University of 
Harvard, at the Sorbonne, and at Oxford, and from 1914 
he was settled in England, becoming naturalised in 1927. 
His..personality, as deduced from his writings, is elusive, and 
Qontradictory. Above all perhaps , one has the .impression , ol 
a ‘.'superior person’,’, .austere, detached from, common h’fe, 
sophisticated, a little too self-assured both as poet and critic. 
He 'remarks oddly, but no- doubt ironically, of the poet Blake 
that "there was nothing of the superior person about him. 
This makes him terrifying’’. Yet of his own appearance as 
a superior person he makes unaffected fun in the lines "How 
unpleasant to meet Mr Eliot !’’ His austerity and. refinement 
are. countered by his approval of zest in living and his regret 
for ..the passing of the full-blooded music-hall. But when 
he remarks of the ordinary man that he "falls in love or reads 
Spinoza’’, we see how far he was removed from the ordinary 
man. He...tells.,us..,that,.p.oetiy_arises from the poet’a..own 
emotions, but-als o th at poetry must.be Jmpersonal. and.his 
own p.oetr}'.. often seems, a . baffling combination of both 
personal, and impersonal. At any rate he often -gives- us 
apparently personal glimpses of a tantalising nature, for he 
alone knows their significance : — 

"The moment in the arbour where the rain beat. 

The moment in the draughty church at smokefall". 

His assurance seems frequently reversed to self-distrust, and 
his pride to be equalled by his humility. 

With many poets the question of personality does not arise 
in -estimating their work, but-in.-all.,his.writing,..and .particu- 
l^ly.in his^ppetiy, one is conscious, in Eliot of a personality 
so-strong,-however elusive, asAoJiaye b^en responsible, rather 
than the poetry itself, for some of the unsjunpathetic reactions 
to him. ItJs a„complex ..personality, sheltering itself behind 
.irony.and reticence, and the true clue to its basic nature may 
perhaps be found in considering his childhood. In New Eng- 
land the Puritan faith still lived on, a religious background 
likely to be apprehended by a child as giving a simple assur- 
ance, austere but not without warmth, of the being of God 
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to find romantic friendship again in the person of the intelli- 
gent, atlniclivc young man who speaks as “I' ’ in the poem, 
and who, though it would be wrong to interpret him as Eliot 
himself, no doubt portrays some of Eliot’s own dissatisfaction 
with himself. Tlierc arc "Miss Helen Slingsby . . . my aunt’’ 
with her four scr\’ants, Cousin Harriet, and Professor and Mrs 
Cheetah and their guests listening, in a superior way, to the 
brilliant pagan talk of their charming \dsiting lecturer. These 
people' amuse Eliot, but the}' rather frighten him too, with 
their lives following a con\-ention from which tlie meaning is 
evaporating, with their lack of purpose and of faith in them- 
selves. They arc a cultured caste that has become exhausted. 
And the observer fears the more for realising himself as one of 
them, in danger of becoming a Prufrock. He notes the 
nervous - tension and suppressed hysteria of this world of 
fnistratcd, rudderless, cultured, well-to-do people. Looking 
at the lower strata he distastefully records the footman, when 
his mistress is dead, sitting on the dining table with the second 
housemaid on his knees ; he thinks of streets of furnished 
rooms, where he imagines a woman waking in the morning 
in her sordid surroundings, and thinks of her soul as con- 
stituted of a "thousand sordid images’’. He reflects of a 
pilfering street-child he has seen that 

"I could see nothing behind that child's eye". 

But with his satire, his irony, his anti-romantic observ'ation, 
there is a true and tender pity — 

"The notion of some infinitely gentle 
Infinitely suffering thing" - 

TEe Tpiy volume concentrated most on the signs of a dying 
class : Day Lewis declared in 1934, "It-is-verj'-rauch to Eliot’s 
.credit as a poet that he detected this deathwill in Western 
civilisation before.it.rose JQ_ the surface jn the disillusionment 
of-theJater.war.years’’. But.Eliot also pointed out that, outside 
this societ}', .there were those. who felt ','the appetites of . life’’, 
and .who had. "eyes assured of certain certainties”. The.1920 
volume, though it opened -with GeroHrioM depicting, an. old, 
man. in whom passion and religion had long lost their force. 
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and who had litllc left but “thoiighli. of a dryl)raiji“, eclanded 
the scctic more ominously. In lictontiau we .arc made aware 
of the sha<Iy world ol cosmojtoliian fiti.ni' (■ ; jn other j/ocii!:, 
we meet broad-I)ottomed, ajjc-nefk .Sweetu-y, in whom there 
is crude vilahty enoujjh ; GrishVnn too jiac a rank r.euMsality. 
if life has drained away from the top, in lower sphere', it c.'in 
be seen, as Yeats declared in yV;c .SVro/a/ (ioniiii/;, thrit in the 
worst there is jiassionate intensity, Ihit the pencral <-)fect of 
the 1920 volume is one of decadence and death, and Eliot 
seeks to cmpliusiM.* the faded culture of tin: prc'^ent by con- 
trasting it with the romantic gl‘'*tr>olir of the p.ssl. Ag.ain, 
however, Eliot could not resist the mood of ironic scif- 
deprecialion, implicit with self-pitying Inimour in the very 
title ,'l Coohiut; Egg — at thirty he was no longer new-laid. 

From the beginning these first two volumes fiad a twofold 
apjrcal. On the one hand they showed a .•^en.sitivc criticism 
of the spiritual stale of ourcivilisatiou ; on the other they were 
a revelation of a new poetic tcchnitpie, and, better, still, they 
were a new pocLrj'. None of his work more clearly shows Eliot 
as tlic artist, rejoicing in the sheer jjerfection of his iirtistry, in 
everjf detail of wit, imagery', sound, rhythm, as well as in the 
total effect. His aesthetic criticism througii In’sartistry is indeed 
finer and even more essentially Eliot than his moral criticism, 
though the moral and aesthetic often seem inscp.arablc as in 
Pope’s poetry, with which Eliot’s has much in common. 
But in r/ic Waste Land of 5922 both artist and moralist took 
on more than they were able to accomplish. Its immediate 
fame and influence were certainly great, but there is much 
to be said for Herbert Palmcrks view : "Surely Mr Eliot never 
intended The Waste Land to be taken quite so seriously, at 
least not quite so constructively, especially as it exhibits too 
many of the features of a hoax. At any rate a lioax and earnest 
are strangely, bypnoticallj', and bafilingly blended”. It cer- 
tainly made an enormous demand upon the intelligence, 
knowledge and patience of its readers. 

Shortly after The Waste Land was published Eliot wtoIc, 
in an essay on James Joyce, of "the immense panorama of 
futility and anarchy which is contemporary history”, and it 
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■s\-as this panoratna tiiat i\c had sought to compress into this 
poem, l^'irtly through his own emotions, partly through those 
of typical figiires.Jie aimed at creating, not an objective des- 
cription, but a dramatic self-c.\pression of an age of emotional 
sterility, devoid of real purpose, and haunted by fear. As 
the men in the poem melt into one another, so, Eliot tells us, 
"all the women arc one woman", and the whole scene is 
further represented as being observed b}' centuries-old Tire- 
sias, in whom "tlic two sexes meet”. As an enveloping 
symbolism the poem draws on a myth from the legend of the 
Holy Grail of a U'nsle I^and, stricken by drought, where 
cvcrj'thing vegetable, animal and human has become sterile, 
and whose king too is impotent, until all fertility is restored 
through a knight who scelcs at.Chapcl Perilous the Lance and 
the Grail. To this is joined the symbolism of the ancient 
Tarot pack of cards used for telling fortunes, and related 
ultimately to fertility and water myths : one of its cards was 
the Hanged Man, whom Eliot associated in his mind with 
the Hanged God dealt with in Fmzer’s great mythological 
study. The Golden Bough, from whose sacrifice came the 
renewal of life. His notes to the poem declared that to read 
Miss Weston's From Ritual to Romance and two volumes of 
The Golden Bough would help towards the comprehension 
of hLs poem. Further, to the need of this not inconsiderable 
preliminary knowledge the poet added the difficulty of his 
own e.xcessive concentration, his continuous use of often 
obscure literary allusion and of the past in contrast to the 
present, his admitted adaptation of the Tarot pack "to suit 
my own convenience”, and the desirabilit}' of an apprecia- 
tion of Buddha’s Fire Sermon. Moreover, his, presentation 
involved the passing of fear into hysteria, and, magnificently 
though ho convc5's the hysteria, it is yet another clement 
exacting intuitive understanding from the overburdened 
reader. 

Nevertheless, if the reader follows Eliot’s own advice upon 
poetry and does not bother to understand it all. The Waste . 
Lrtwd has-a powerful general effect, and-frequently . delights 
by, its. high artistic achievement. On the one hand, we have 
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powerfull}' presented the horror of tlie "Unreal City", the 
blight of barren mechanical sexuality, the sense of spiritual 
emptiness breeding fear and hysteria. On the other, the poet 
finally builds up his o\to spiritual refuge in a code of living, 
indicated by Give, Sympathise, Control, and in the humanism 
of great literature. The poetic beauty comes through with 
special clarit}^ in the elaborate description of the room where 
the woman sits at her toilet, and in the universal elegy Death 
by Water, but time and again the lines are rich with a highly 
suggestive power. Yet, overriding all, perhaps, is the reader’s 
awareness of the poet’s own suppressed personality : 

"I have heard the key 
Turn in the door once and turn once only”. 

A -defect of the poem as a true view of the contemporary 
world is that it concentrates on the cosmopolitan city-dwellers, 
on suburbia, and the intelligentsia, and ignores both the life 
abundant which upheld them, and the vitality, destructive 
but strong, of his Sweeney type. When in 1925 The Hollow 
Men followed, with a similar view of a dying civilisation, 
drawing to its end "Not with a bang but a whimper”, he 
achieved far greater clarity, with a unique lyric beauty, but, 
as 1939 was to show not only in the heroic endurance of this 
country but in the international scene both for good and ill, 
it had not been a generation merely of 

"stuffed men 
Leaning together 
Headpiece tilled with straw”. 

After 1925 the direction of Eliot’s poetry changed. He 
kept his technique, though often modifying _it in favour of 
greater clarity, but he turned awaj^ from satire and criticism 
to a constructive search for the truth. Ash-W cdnesday of 
1930 records in sbc movements a spiritual e.xperience, begin- 
ning with renunciation and ending with the hope of life 
renewed. First, he must rest in quiet and humility, forgetting 
self, with its introspection and self-anatysis ; then, even in 
the Waste Land there shall be joy again ; but still the self 
dogs him, his senses distract him, and he realises onty his 
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unworthiness; and yet the time can be redeemed, and "the 
new years walk’’ ; but in these days of darkness the voice of 
God is hard for men to hear, and those who hear it with fear 
yet cannot surrender themselves; finally, however, he can 
rest in quiet with a new assurance, which he conveys with a 
poignant beauty of imagery drawn from nature and of a ship 
with white sails flying seaward. So the movements alternate 
between the sombre and the hopeful. Much of the imagery 
and the concentrated expression makes the intellectual under- 
standing of the poem very difficult, but the colour and life 
in the imagery .and the very sound and rhythm of the lines 
convey, the spiritual movement to the reader. 

Fpur- shorter .poems between _i927.. and . i930_ appear as 
by-products of this spiritual transition. Journey of Jhe Magi 
is related to the sombre movements of Ash-Wed 7 iesday : with 
admirable clarity it gives us a picture of the journey of the 
wise men, but because , the birth of Christ means the death 
of the old gods the conclusion is the painful tension in .the 
death of one world when a new one is begotten. A Sotig for 
Simeon too is-sombre, and looks for joy to death rather than 
life, the poet again seeming to speak for himself when Simeon' 
says 

"Not for me the ultimate vision". 

Animula also opens with a bright picture only to close with 
sombre thoughts of death, often so wilfully sought in this 
modern world ; it resembles Wordsworth’s Immortality Ode 
in depicting the closing in of the shades of the prison-house 
upon the growing boy, but with an even darker sense of the 
light lost until the soul becomes a "spectre in its own gloom’’ 
and without Wordsworth’s compensatory philosophic faith. 
It seems reasonable to link its feeling to Eliot’s own and to 
suspect that the picture of the child is of himself too — the 
child who took pleasure in the brilliance of the Christmas 
tree, in the beauty of the pattern of stags on the silver tray, 
and "in the wind, the sunlight and the sea’’. Undoubtedly 
the last of these poems, Marina, is related to the hopeful 
movements of particularly the last with its 
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image o{ tlic siiip : for in this poem he blends with the con- 
cept ot Marina, the re-found daughter, the image of a ship 
making its landfall on an unknown shore to symbolise hope 
and strength revived and vision refreshed and extended, as 
well as the joy of new aspiration when that which lias been 
lost is found again transformed. Marina and Ash-Wednesday 
showed the emergence of Eliot from the Waste Land with a 
better hope than humanism. 

Eliot, however, did not go straight on to his poetic ful- 
filment. The two Coriolan poems of 1931 and 1932 showed 
an interest in political problems. The first posed the question 
of leadership where the people were without vision, and the 
second satirically underlined the futility of government by 
committees. It was a digression inadequately worked out, 
but in the second poem there sang out in lovely contrast to 
the satire a small voice hinting at the hidden reality behind 
this wear^' futility. Here was the theme to occupy him in the 
Four Quartets, the first of which. Burnt Norton, appeared in 
1934. But he now turned aside to the drama. The Rock of 
1934 was a pageant play written for performance on behalf 
of a fund for forty-five churches in the London diocese. In 
its choruses was much preaching. The Waste Land still 
oppressed him — 

"The desert is squeezed in the tube-train next to you” — 

but now he saw everjdhing from the view-point of the right 
relationship of men to God, and he bade men seek the Light, 
one of the finest choruses praising both the Light of God and 
the physical beauty of light, which gives Eliot much of his 
characteristic imagery. In another chorus can be found the 
theme of the intersection of the timeless with time, theme too 
of the Quartets. There followed Murder in the Cathedral and 
Family Reunion, in neither of which was poetry the predomi- 
nant quality. In 1938, it is said, he resigned the editorship 
of The Criterion, founded by himself in 1923, in despair at 
the international scene after Munich, but the sure resurrection 
of his faith was declared in the successive appearance of the 
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later Quartets, East Coker in 1940, The Dry Salvages in 1941, 
and Little Gidding in 1942. 

The Four Quartets are great philosophic odes so complex 
in their thought, their development, and their imagery that 
books are necessary for their full expounding. But the total 
effect of each separately and of all together is not difficult to 
grasp. His meditations are now always within the bounds 
of Christian thought. Whenever he broods upon time and 
eternity, behind his thinking lies the acceptance of the certain 
truth of the Incarnation, and because his thinking is Christian 
thinking there constantly attends upon his thoughts of time 
the problem of how time can be redeemable — a problem we 
can feel him aware of, though without any solution, as early 
as in his portrait of Prufrock. 

The complex form of the Quartets is due to the way in 
which the poet feels his way variously with mind, with imagi- 
nation and with emotion, his imagination and emotion being 
largely released by memory. Burnt Norton centres on the 
significance of a sudden moment of illumination, whereby 
■ the nature of time can be tested. Thus in the first movement 
the poet begins by making a statement of the nature of time, 
present, past and future, and then sinks into the memory of 
one of his experiences, a moment in a rose-garden with the 
hidden laughter of children in the leaves, a glimpse of the 
hidden reality which is timeless. In the second movement, 
after feeling l}Tically the flux of the material world, he tries 
to express the nature of eternity through the image of the 
‘‘still point of the turning world", the point which does not 
move — "neither movement from nor towards” — but yet where 
there is not fixity, but an eternal movement; he then meditates 
on the moral implications of this realisation of the still point 
and of such an experience, and sinks again into memories. 

The third movement changes to a mood akin to that of his 
earlier satires; here he senses the twittering twilight of the 
contemporary world, and is led to state the doctrine of the 
way out, by descent into the world of darkness and perpetual 
solitude, the way of renunciation as in Ash-Wednesday . The 
fourth movement is a lyric, as in all the Quartets, and it is 
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the core of the poem ; Ircrc he sings as it were in the heart 
of darkness, feeling the intimate and tender love that speaks 
in darkness, knowing that the darkness shall be light, that 
the way of renunciation is the way to the eternal Light, so 
infinitely greater than even its most beautiful symbol in this 
world. That lyric ended, in the concluding movement he 
tries once more to express the sense of eternal life, of the 
eternal stillness which is eternal movement, 

"The stillnc.'JS, as a Cliincse jar still 

Moves perpetually in its stillness". 

He confesses the difficulty of the task, but is not disconcerted 
by the Waste Land. So he gathers himself for his conclusion, 
finding in Love a similar quality of being "itself unmoving, 
Only the cause and end of movement". Another image of 
continual movement within a pattern occurs to him — a shaft 
of sunlight within which the motes of dust dance in ceaseless 
motion. Finally the image of the hidden laughter of the 
children in the rose-garden recurs to him ; compared with 
such an experience' of illumination, how 

"Ridiculous the waste sad lime 
Stretching before and after". 

So we have had an intricate weaving together of statement, 
lyric, meditation, and satire ; of thought, memory, analysis, 
and vision. But all turns upon the question what light is 
thrown by a moment of illumination upon the hidden reality 
which is beyond time. As with all Eliot’s poetry, if the reader 
lets the poem speak to him as a whole, the intricacies and 
details will gradually grow clear, for beneath the complexity 
is a fundamental simplicity. 

East Coker was written for Easter 1940, when the war was 
entering its grimmest phase in the West, a moment when "the 
poetry does not matter". This comes out in the lyrical fourth 
movement, the core of the poem, where he uses the image of 
a sick world — 

‘ ‘The whole earth is our hospital’ ’ — 
and proclaims that only through greater sickness can the cure 
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come, and the only answer is Christ’s Incarnation and Passion, 
which took place in time but is an eternal act ever renewed 
in the Eucharist. But, though this is a particular moment in 
time, and one where 

"ev'ery moment is a new and shocking 
Valuation of all we have been”. 

his main theme is again the significance of the moment of 
sudden illumination. The only way now is that of humility 
and renunciation : the true purpose of life is fulness of living 
which cannot be achieved in this temporal world. The brief 
but intense experiences of illumination must be linked together 
in the pursuit of truth. He concludes, as in Burnt Norton, 
that Love is " most nearly itself’’ when it reaches beyond 
time and place, and so, ignoring time, we must move fonvard 
into more intense living, into deeper communion with the 
hidden reality. 

So Eliot both kept his e3'cs upon the da}'s in which he 
lived, and sought the timeless reality for himself and for all 
who would follow. In Burnt Norton his thoughts had started 
from a Gloucestershire manor house, and in East Coker from 
the Somerset village from which his ancestor had come. In 
The Dry Salvages he went back to the coast of his childhood 
memories, where the warning bell was sounded by the ground 
swell of the primal force of ocean, and again his meditations, 
based upon "the moment in and out of time’’, led him to 
reflect how time could be conquered, and man released, and 
again the answer vras, through "praj’er, obsen-ance, disci- 
pline, thought and action”, in "the hint half guessed, the 
gift half understood . . . Incarnation”. In Little Gidding he 
found a spiritual home in the little sanctuary of seventcenth- 
centurj’ communal worship, a very precious place, to visit 
which was an experience similar to the moment in the rose- 
garden. The opening landscape is one where in mid-winter 
the sun flames on ice from a windless .skj' and all has a 
.supernatural glow as of Pentecostal fire, and the poem draws 
to its climax with imagcty of fire, the fire of Love, until 
Eliot can conclude the Quartets with the peace that passeth 
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understanding, himself "at the still point of the still turning 
world", knowing that 

"All mrinncr of tiling sh.nll bo well 
When the tongues of flame are in-foldcd 
Into tho crowned knot of fire . 

And the fire and the rose are one". 

Tho Four Quartets thus revealed Eliot solving for himself 
tho problem he had put at the end of The Waste Laud — how 
"to set my lands in order”. He had gone a long way from 
Prufrock, but neither the artist in him nor the satirist had 
ceased to be, though both were transcended. The pictorial artist 
lived on, as in the remarkable picture of the village in East 
Coker, and the satirist in the mockery of human superstitions 
in The Dry Salvages. The poet's vision, fed though it was 
by learning from Buddhism, medieval mysticism, and else- 
where, had come to the simplest assurance of peace, -at once 
quiet and intense. Now' in all humility he could survey his 
previous poetry, in the second movement of Little Gidding, 
and, appraising his distant efforts "to purify the dialect of 
the tribe" and appreciating his "conscious impotence of rage 
at human folly", tell himself that, until he knew the "refining 
fire”, he must admit 

"tilings ill done and done to others’ harm 
Which once you took for c.xcrcisc of \'irtuo". 



CHAPTER VI 


POETRY, 1920-1930 

It would be hard to dispute that, in this decade, the poets 
who led the vanguard of poetry were T. S. Eliot and Edith 
Sitwell. They were the outstanding new poets, breaking fresh 
ground in a modem way. Yet even from that point of view 
their rival was the elder poet Yeats and, since their work was 
only in its first stage, it would be truer to give the poetic 
crown of this decade to him. Yeats was as sensitive as they 
to the pressure of the age, his style was as much in harmony 
with the new vision of things, and his poetic personality the 
richer in its nature and assurance. 

To those who lived in the twenties, however, the poetic 
stage appeared far more crowded, and merely to enumerate 
some of the other principal poets shows how various were the 
kinds of poetry written and admired. Alongside the new 
poetry appealing at first to the few we see the continuance of 
the more traditional poetry as written by poets both old and 
young, the younger poets often introducing new qualities 
without experiencing so radical a change in outlook as Eliot 
and Edith Sitwell. Of poets long established there were 
Hardy and Bridges, now rejoined by the almost forgotten 
A. E. Housman. Davies and De la Mare were at the height 
of their popularity. Binyon and Sir William Watson main- 
tained the dignity of poetry. Masefield, in the early twenties, 
was probably the most widely read poet. Wilfrid Gibson and 
Gordon Bottomley both made 1925 the year of their Collected 
Poems, reaching back to the early years of the century. 
Gibson and Bottomley had both been among the early con- 
tributors to Georgian Poetry, and in this decade, though 
Georgian Poetry ceased to appear after 1922, others of its 
poets, such as Drinkwater, Shanks, W. J. Turner and their 
leader, J. C. Squire, remained 'prominent. Alfred Noyes 
added to his songs and ballads and aspired to the heights with 
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his almost epical history of science. The Torch-Bearers. 
Other poets who made a name for themselves without break- 
ing away from the traditional poetry were Richard Church, 
Herbert Palmer and Victoria Sackville-West. Of the war 
poets Sassoon, Blunden, Graves and Herbert Read all followed 
their notable, but diverging w'ays. There were the brothers 
Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell, and Humbert Wolfe. Roy 
Campbell from South Africa was perhaps the most forceful 
poet of the decade, though the strange personality of D. H. 
Lawrence might well contest the distinction. And then at 
the end of the decade Auden and his contemporaries appeared. 
It makes an impressive enumeration, but several notable 
names could be added, and there were many others w’ho 
deserved their inclusion in the anthologies of the day. In 
Ireland there was the friend and contemporary of Yeats, 
"A. E.”. 

Though in a survey such as this we must here speak 
principally of Edith Sitwell, the other poets must not be 
overlooked either for their intrinsic merits or for the light' 
they shed upon that time. Thomas Hardy was highly 
honoured as the Grand Old Man of letters and, his last novel 
being now a quarter of a century old, his reputation as a poet 
rose to equal his reputation as a novelist. Neither his matter 
nor his manner had changed in any appreciable way, and 
indeed among Late Lyrics and Earlier (1922) a considerable 
number were earlier — ^they had “been lying about for years”. 
But their welcome by young and old was not merely tribute 
paid to a great writer, but testified, perhaps especially in the 
young, to an appreciation of the poet's refusal to wear rose- 
coloured spectacles. As Hardy remarked in his Apology to 
the volume, it contained “some grave, positive, stark delinea- 
tions”, and he had been unable to stifle his “questionings” 
in the exploration of reality, believing, as he had expressed 
himself years before, that 

"If way to the Better there be, it exacts a full look 
at the Worst”. 

The Apology, indeed, has" a particular interest as showing 
Hardy s view of our prematurely afflicted century” to be 
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onl}' a variation of that of Yeats and Eliot. He thought "\vc 
seem threatened with a new Dark Age”, and as probable 
causes suggested "the barbarizing of taste in the younger 
minds bj?^ the dark madness of the late war, the unabashed 
cultivation of selfishness in all classes, the plethoric growth of 
knowledge simultaneous!}' with the stunting of wisdom, [and] 
'a degrading thirst after outrageous stimulation’ If the 
world were not to perish, he could only put his hope — "it 
may be a forlorn hope” — in “an alliance between religion 
. . . and complete rationalit}'” effected b}' means of poetry. 

No doubt, his prefatory remarks received less general atten- 
tion and assent than his poems, but it was the same critical 
and tragic cast of mind in them and in his novels which won 
him a wide general public, not least among the 3'ounger 
readers. When A. E. Housman, after a silence of twenty- 
six years, followed up A Shropshire Lad with Last Poems 
in the same year 1922, different from Hardy's though his 
poems were, there was similarity enough in tlreir sardonic 
realism and bitter strength to appeal to the same taste of the 
age as made Hardy’s work acceptable. Housman perhaps 
as poet was the more popular because his sombre view of 
life was expressed in a more colourful and melodramatic way. 
Its element of self-pity too, quite alien to Hard}', met a 
cori'esponding feeling in many emerging from the war into 
the questionable blessings of peace. 

But alongside the “pessimism” of Hardy and Housman 
there were the elder poets Bridges and Binyon to testify to a 
faith surviving the war undimmed. In 1925 Bridges published 
Neio Verse, most of the poems ha^’ing been UTitten in a late 
burst of creative impulse in 1921, the impulse coming in large 
part, as always with Bridges, from the artistic excitement of 
prosodic experiment. For Bridges there was still "the intimate 
comfort of Beauty . . . the soul's familiar angel”, and above 
all there were “our temple of Christian faith and fair Hellenic 
art”. Putting his trust in these things he could in Cheddar 
Pinks rejoice idly in his rose-garden not caring how the world 
“toil’d moil’d fuss’d and scurried” — he was approaching 
eighty — and in Kate’s Mother could recreate a summer day 
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of over seventy years ago, when as a small boy he was taken 
to pay his "first visit of compliment”, so freshly that it 
might have been the obser\fation of the moment, 

“England in the peace and delight of her glory”. 

In Kate’s Mother he had found the "neo-Mil tonic syllabics” 
which he employed in The Testament of Beauty, WTitten when 
he was over eighty. It is a poem like Pope’s Essay on Man 
or Tennyson’s 7 m Meinoriam in that it embodies the philosophy 
of an age, though with Bridges it was a philosophy by then 
long superseded for most people. Bridges had never attended 
to what seemed foreign to his nature, and his pen shows his 
contented ignorance of modem psychology and economics. 
But with a mind shrewdly wise with long thinking he restated 
a noble faith in human nature under the guidance of God, who 
is Love and expresses Himself through Beauty. The late 
war had been a terrible reminder of evil, but he had an 
unshaken confidence that man could so use his reason as to 
mould his instincts to a higher way of life, his faith showing 
in his finest passages a mystical basis. The reception of the 
poem in 1929 showed that many still shared his faith and 
found in his prosody some of his own pleasure, but the poem 
also had its detractors to whom the conservatism of its thought 
was antipathetic, not least in its political aspect. 

The readers to whom The Testarnent of Beauty appealed 
were those who in the twenties had found pleasure in the 
Odes of Binyon. In The Sirens of 1924, as exalted and nobly 
sustained a poem as this half-century produced, Binyon 
faced perhaps more deliberately than Bridges the new world 
of mechanised industry, and the doubt and division in the 
mind and spirit of the age, but equally with Bridges he 
rejoiced in the confidence that man would triumph. 

"Vision that dawns beyond knowledge shall deliver him 
From all that flattered, threatened, foiled, betrayed. 

Lo, having nothing, he is free of all the universe. 

And where light is, he enters unafraid.” 

Nineteen years older than Eliot, Binyon had not been withered 
by the drought of the Waste Land. 
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Other and younger poets deserve consideration in order 
to see the twenties in perspective, but to give its just emphasis 
to the new poetic outlook that was, by virtue of its greater 
sensitiveness to the changing mind of the world, to make the 
more traditional poetiy largely outmoded, it is time to appre- 
ciate the early achievement of Edith Sitwell. Betu'een 1916 
when she founded Wheels in opposition to Georgian Poetry 
and 1929 when her Gold Coast Customs appeared she produced 
a large body of very distinctive poetry. She and her brothers 
were highly gifted publicists, who set out to shock. They 
rejoiced in controversy and in the gentle art of making 
enemies. Edith Sitwell gave in 1923 a remarkable and most 
effective recital of poems by herself and her associates, her 
voice coming, to a musical accompaniment, through a strik- 
ingly designed curtain. It became impossible to ignore "the 
Sitwells” and particularly the poetry of Edith Sitwell. 

Edith Sitwell was born a great individualist in an aristo- 
cratic tradition. Her father was the fourth baronet of 
Renishaw, a great estate in Derbyshire for some six centuries 
in the possession of the family — the whole background is 
magnificently depicted by Sir Osbert Sitwell in his autobio- 
graphical volumes. It was a setting from which she could 
draw the best of a world which was already vanishing in her 
youth, a stable tradition of fine living, in which the arts were 
a living heritage and beauty of every kind was an open book. 
It is no wonder that she could make no compromise with the 
vulgarity of the modern world, and often, for choice, went 
back in her imagination to the formal grace and the good taste 
of the eighteenth century. But she had equally no admiration 
for tradition that had become unintelligent and dull, whether 
in life or art, for she was born above all else with the soul of 
an artist, bound to strike out as a rebel in pursuit of her 
ideals. Her brother Osbert said-of her : 

"Ascetic artist nf the painting word. 

Your whole life hent to this one, selfless, cause 
Of netting beauty with a phrase or pause". 

Poetic artistry became her life’s devotion. 
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Both in outlook and technique she had similarities with 
Eliot. She too saw the Waste Land. Her early poems 
showed her painfully aware of the artificiality of contem- 
porar>' life, and oppressed by the dust of mortality. Relying 
more on imagination and less on learning than Eliot, she 
first conveyed her sense of the human tragedy through the 
imagery' of a puppet stage, its properties flimsy, its actors 
w’ooden, a world of Clowns' Houses, the title of one of her 
poems. In this mood she harmonised all nature to this 
artificial "human” world, so that the very sky was paper 
and the leaves wooden. With disillusion she saw' the world 
given over to materialism. Writing of the Russian ballet she 
said : 

"This modern world is but a thin matchboard flooring 
spread over a shallow hell. For Dante's hell has faded, 
is dead. Hell is no vastness; there arc no devils who 
laugh or who weep — only the maimed dwarfs of this life, 
terrible straining mechanisms crouching in trivial sands, 
and laughing at the giants' crumbling ! ” 

It was a similar view' that lay behind her poetiy' of this period. 
The material world lost in its materialism would crumble into 
dust, and only dust and the bare bones remain-dust and the 
bone were favourite images in her poems, and the ever-tapping 
drum. 

Like Eliot, Edith Sitwell was close in spirit to the French 
poets. She too could best be understood with a knowledge of 
Baudelaire and Mallarmd, of Rimbaud and Laforgue. From 
these sources in large part derived the use of the often obscure 
symbolism, the artificiality, and the nightmare brilliance, and 
by them the sardonic wit was encouraged. But her imagi- 
nation reacted to much else. As the previpus quotation 
indicates, there was the Russian ballet. There was also 
painting — ^MacNeice has said that when at eighteen he dis- 
covered the poetry of the SiEvells he found that their "little 
fazz fantasies . . . were in tune with the ‘childlike’ painting of 
Matisse and the sentimental harlequins of Picasso's blue 
period Jazz too made a notable contribution to her 
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experiments in rhythm. But the most distinctive feature of 
her style in these years was in her use of sense impressions. 
She often gave to one sense the attributes of another, as had 
been done by Milton in the famous phrase "blind mouths” in 
Lycidas. In particular what we see she often described in terms 
of hearing, as in "crackling green”, "braying light”, "jangling 
rain”, or, in reverse, "the brass band’s snorting stabs the 
sky”. Some critics have over-emphasised this, but it would 
be hard to over-emphasise her vivid and unusual use of 
her senses. To quote from her Essay on own Poetry, the 
supreme interpretation of her poetry up to 1929 : “if some of 
the images in these poems appear strange, it is because my 
senses are like those of primitive peoples, at once acute and 
uncovered — and they are interchangeable”. Commenting on 
the image of "pigeons smelling of ginger-bread” she says: 
"in the summer, when their feathers are hot from the sun, 
they do smell like ginger-bread, and I am afraid there is 
nothing to be done about it”. Plenty of children still share 
her "acute and uncovered” senses. Another difficulty 
experienced by readers not yet accustomed to it lay in her 
rapid transition from image to image, by an association of 
ideas whose connection previous writers would have felt it 
necessary to draw explicitly. But here she was with Eliot, 
and in harmony with the practice of the seventeenth-century 
poets now popular again. 

In relation to that decade, Edith Sitwell's criticism of the 
contemporary scene, and the strangeness, eccentricity and 
experiment in her technique are major aspects of her poetry. 
Her fantastic dream-world containing marionettes, clowns, 
wooden horses, n5mphs and sat5U's can still give delight ; the 
imaginative brooding on Death and Time will always have 
its relevance ; there will, no doubt, alwaj's be artificiality 
to be mocked at by greater artificiality ; but her satire was 
on the whole too oblique to be powerfully effective, though 
its culmination. Gold Coast Customs, is a great s3mbolic 
presentation of a diseased society, of "rat-fat” souls, and of 
greed and corruption. The technical experiments of the 
volume Facade hold their interest, and led her to the technical 
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achievement of Gold Coast Customs, but were too much of her 
own genius to lead others. 

But, looking at her poctrj’ from beyond its decade, the 
major aspects arc the bctiuty and the humanheartedness. 
Her long poem The Sleeping Beauty is a rare continuity of 
beauty, highly WTought, glowing with colour and dazzling 
with imagciy?, a beauty e.xisting equally in the control and 
hannony of sound, to which she always gave the most exact- 
ing and sensitive craftsmanship. For her, beauty existed in 
many things, as in tlie stuffs and costumes in her Elegy on 
Dead Fashion, but above all it lay in nature. “I was brought 
up”, she tells us, “in the country^ and mine is a country 
world . . . The world I see is a country world, a universe of 
growing things, where magic and growth arc one”. Often it 
is nature in a great garden, glorious with roses and heavy 
with bee-song, where peaches and nectarines grow, but 
wherever it is her senses are alive to the light, colour, texture, 
taste, and sound of things. Nor should her childhood love 
of the sea be forgotten. ‘T was bom by tlic wildest seas that 
England knows”, and she teUs us the sound of those seas is 
to be heard in many of her lines. 

As for the humanheartedness of her poetry, it was to 
become in her later poetry as deep as ever was expressed in 
English, but it speaks very movingly in these earlier poems. 
In Aubade the country servant girl, w’hom she shows us 
coming downstairs in the dawn to light the fire, is obsciv’cd 
w’ith sympathy even as she points out how little anything 
but the obvious can penetrate the girl’s mind. She does 
not sentimentalise the girl anj' more than she does "Poor 
Martha”, insensible to all "since her love is drowned”. She 
draws them with comic exaggeration, but behind lies pathos. 
The "Portrait of a Barmaid” concludes vath 

"Your soul, pure glucose edged with hints 
Of tentative and half-soiled tints” 

but there is none of the distaste which Eliot seems imable 
to suppress in the portrait of the woman in bed in his Preludes: 
Her figures seem often to have been draivn from childhood 
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memories as in Colonel Faniock, which shows how on a lovely 
summer’s day in the garden the poor old man first felt the 
cold shadow of death from overhearing the careless remark 
that it was his old age that made him "babble”. But her 
humanheartedness comes out especially in the Four Elegies, 
which she pointed to as instances of the fact that when her 
poems deal with emotion "they are always the most simple 
and primitive emotions of simple and primitive people”. 
Here, in tales told with a bare, brief beauty, is love at its simp- 
lest and purest, love set off by treachery, love so strong in a 
mother for the son whom she saw in the moment he murdered 
her that in death her thought is that "he did no sin”, that 
rather her own love for him had been "not deep enough”. 

In "The Lament of Edward Blastock”, a true story of the 
eighteenth century, a brother is betrayed to his death for the 
reward’s sake by the sister he loved, and surely the poet was 
also reminding us of the terrible spiritual evil that may grow 
out of poverty. These cruel treacheries ate worse than death, 
and add to the anguish of death, 

“Melting the last flesh from the bone”. 

In the cry of "The Little Ghost who Died for Love”, 

"it is not I 

"But this old world, is sick and soon must die I” 

we may well hear the undertones of symbolism. 

Set against the poetry of Edith Sitwell that of Edmund 
Blunden may appear purely traditional, but beneath the 
surface of the quiet pastoral poet there is discernible the 
tension of spirit characteristic of the post-war years. The war 
lived on in his memory, an unforgettable experience bringing 
forth in peace poems of the war, but most of his poetry in this 
decade was concerned with natural things. For him as for 
Keats "The poetry of Earth is never dead”, and from the 
pressure of the age and from his memories of France he turned 
for the balm that gives sanity to little things and to old, 
rooted things. In The Recovery he tells how, that he may 
escape "the dark mood’s control”, he finds "medicine for 
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the mind” ; it is to lie beneath a "chance-planted, many- 
centuried tree” so quiet that 

"the mouse stays his nibbling, to explore 
My eye with his bright eye' ’ . 

The Recovery is a poem after 1930, but there is little that 
distinguishes his poems of the twenties from those of the 
thirties. His earliest poetry was more simply descriptive, 
but it soon became the medium of his shy exploration of 
reality, showing his hopes and fears, his awareness of things 
great as well as small, present as well as past. In his Preface 
to his Collected Poetns, igi4-ig30 he said with quiet irony : 
"Great as is the power of country life over me, and of that 
stately march of the seasons above, around, below it, yet I 
have always suspected myself of some inclination to explore 
other subjects”. Yet, as 2 'he Recovery declares, 

"The meadow-stream will serve 
For my refreshment ; that high glory yields 
Imaginings that slay ’. 

The March bee, a dried mill-pond, a poor man’s pig, a mole 
catcher, a blue butterfly, hawthorn, intimations of mortality, 
such were the themes of The Shepherd of 1922 and English 
Poems of 1925. The thought of change, the ceaseless muta- 
bility of things, never leaves him. The changes of nature 
give him not only comfort and joy, but uneasy fears, and 
a disturbing sense of mystery and awe. A quiet humour and 
humbleness often reassure him, but his truest point of rest 
is in a serene feeling born of the centuries through which men 
have gone on their quiet country way. However he is 
pursued by the evidence of change, there lives on in answer 
a faith and a way of life that is never lost from the country- 
side. He is a poet of friendship too. From our forefathers, 
from nature, from friendship comes the strength to face the 
tragedies Time brings. It is an intuition of a true way of 
life, not any turning away from life, which makes his poems 
often echo the warning that "Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof”. He knows its evil, and he acknowledges also the 
fierceness of nature, but he has a Wordsworthian sense too 
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of the fellowship of nature in joy. Out of this ever-present 
realisation of opposites comes the tension of his spirit. 

Traditional poetry found its most serene exponent in 
Victoria Sackville-West. In The Land of 1926 pastoral poetry 
came to full flower again in the wake of Virgil, and far 
exceeding such an English predecessor as Dyer’s Fleece of 
1757. Rarel}' have love and practical knowledge gone so 
hand in hand to produce poetry of the land. Here in the 
Weald of Kent the poet records all the country year of shepherd 
and yeoman, the toil that knows no intermission. 

"An English cornfield in full harvesting 
Is English as the Bible” 

she says, and her poem is as English too. These, she admits, 
are “clanking times”, and thatchers are few, and the crafts 
decline, but there is little modernism in her scene, and her 
own manner is timeless with the best kind of impersonality. 
Her interspersed lyrics especially have the purity and clarity, 
of timeless song. We are nearer Wordsworth’s world and 
thought when we are reminded of what “the bookish 
townsmen” lose — 

"The power of being alone with earth and skies. 

Of going about a task with quietude". 

In these years too came some quiet volumes from Richard 
Church, building up a secure name for honest, unpretentious 
poetry. Mood without Measure of 1928 condescending so far 
to modernism as to be “a group of poems in free verse”. 
Ordinary things and ordinary people, and his own everyday 
scenes and moods were matter enough for his muse, and his 
poems testified to the satisfaction poetry could still give by 
the simplest sincerity and lucid artistry. We are with him 
catching a bus or in a railway carriage, overhearing bell 
practice in a village church or out in the country in a shower, 
and the poet is always his unassuming self, with enough to 
say that sets the mind working and rouses the spirit. The 
current years make little impi'ession on his poems, for he 
seems rather a pilgrim soul on life’s highway, seeking 
"the joy that never fails ; 

The silent speech with vast creation’s God”. 
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In love poems he showed not a little of Browning's direct 
actuality combined with subtlety of feeling. 

Where new and old met perhaps most strikingly in these 
years was in the poetry of Osbert Sitwell. We have already 
noticed the keen satire of his poetry in the last years of the 
war and the first years of the peace. He flayed with shining 
whips the money-making philistines who held that their sons 
had gone to war to kill, among other things, modernism in the 
arts and poetry, and the social "war Horses" laid by during 
the war and emerging in the peace to dine and chatter their 
platitudes as though the triumph was theirs. In Green Fly 
he would have cut to the quick, had it been possible to make 
the unfeeling feel, "the sentimental wonderless” who could 
cry over a hurt dog but who had watched unmoved when 
millions went to their death in the agony of battle. His scorn 
for the anaemic and featureless, afraid of reality, and insulated 
by money and convention, appeared in a poem like Church' 
Parade. Here was the young poet flashing the sword of his 
wit at the old and stupid, at convention and decorum meaning- 
less or masking ill. He began to write with that symbolism which 
gives beauty and obscurity to poetry, with brilliant colours and 
striking imagery, and still with satiric purpose he achieved 
a poem like English Gothic. On the Coast of Coromandel 
showed the dance and dazzle of his l3u:ic, and Fox-Trot and 
other poems the experimenting in rhythm w'hich he also 
shared with Edith Sitwell. 

There could be no doubt that he was "one of the Sitwells”, 
and some of his best poetry passed over contemporary heads. 
But he dealt with very serious contemporary themes, and in 
his Preface to his Selected Poems in 1943 he told how later 
some members of the public wrote to tell him of their now 
seeing a prophetic quality in his earlier witing. He com- 
mented that Out of the Flame, written in 1921, "certainly 
demonstrates a preoccupation with those problems of poverty 
and inequality which the extremely gifted, but more politi- 
cally-minded, poets of the following decade were to seize 
on as the main theme for their verse”. His sequence Winter 
he Huntsman, written in 1924, told on the surface the story 
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of the seasons, but below gave reasons for "the plight in 
which we found ourselves”, namely the worship of science 
and materialism, until "religion, intuition, even superstition 
had been banished from the modern world”. "No one”, he 
said, "seemed then to perceive the substratum”. The public, 
clearly, in spite of the work of Eliot and Edith Sitwell, had 
not generally succeeded in reading the modem use of symbolic 
imagery. But Osbert Sitwell showed himself too a lover of 
the old world and a master of the old clarity of expression. 
In England Reclaimed of 1926 he called back to life from the 
memories of childhood figures of a world even then vanishing. 
It is with a good deal of the clear amused observation of 
childhood that they are drawn, these figures of an old rustic 
world, farmhand, gardener, housekeeper, carpenter, game- 
keeper, and others, and the whole is a labour of love. The 
queer, worthy creatures make a pageant of Old England, and 
the new style, with all its brilliance of colour and wit, but 
none of its obscurity, presents them with the happiest effect. 

The scope of this chapter allows only the briefest allusion 
to other poets, and compels many omissions. Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s poetry dates from 1917 when he was seventeen, but 
it was in die thirties that his work reached its full achievement. 
From the beginning he rivalled his sister in devotion to the 
artistry of poetry, sharing her passionate love of beauty and 
her eagerness to experiment. His early poems were often 
clear l3T:ical pictures of ordinary life, of a fisherman, of the 
crowds on Brighton pier, of a trapeze artist, of barrel organs 
in a city street — the last looking at a world akin to that in 
Eliot’s Preludes but with a richer humanity. One Hundred 
and One Harlequins of 1922 lit up with wit and fantasy a real 
contemporary world. Often he evoked beauty as rich as Edith 
Sitwell’s as in Damson and Medlar, and frequently he evoked 
the memory world, like both Edith and Osbert Sitwell. 
Throughout this decade he worked on a long, strange sjunbolic 
poem. Dr Donne and Garganitia, published as a whole in 
1930, its purpose to portray "a contest between good and 
evil, between the spiritual and the physical”. 
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Siegfried Sassoon’s Satirical Poems (1926) sardonically 
exposed the materialism of the age, the rich world of Grand 
Hotels, the commercial world blessed by broadcasting bishops, 
the social world of fashion and convention, obsolete but 
refusing to die, the world in which his "port-flushed friends” 
discussed the Miners’ Strike until he lost his temper, and 
where a blaring Press expanded its bloated circulation. The 
years had continued to feed the flame of anger burning in him 
in the last years of the war. But in The Heart's Journey 
(1928) was heard the song of a pilgrim soul, speaking still 
to the spirits of the war dead, but thinking, striving, and 
praying— 

"Let lije be God . . . What wail of fiend or wraith 
Dare mock my glorious angel where he stands 
To fill my dark with fire, my heart with faith ?” 

Herbert Read, in a terse intellectual poetry of austere beauty 
retaining much of his earliest Imagist style, wrote both satire 
and metaphysics. He too had come from the war intent to 
unravel the twisted years and the twisted soul. In his poetry 
burnt "the white ecstasy of intellect”. For Robert Graves 
the nature of poetiy changed radically about 1926 when he 
became acquainted with Laura Riding and her poetry. Until 
then his poetry remained, though very individual, not very 
distant from the Georgians, romantic, and full of fantasy. 
Most of it he omitted from his Collected Poems. After 1926 
he submitted himself to an exacting discipline and self- 
analysis, and a bitterness and contempt for the current w’orld 
of fools came upon him. This later development will be 
considered in the next chapter. 

Here the poetry of Humbert Wolfe too can receive only 
brief mention. In News of the Devil in 1926 he satirised the 
Press in exuberant couplets telling of an encounter between 
the Devil and a multiple newspaper proprietor. In Requiem 
(1927) he sought to see behind the lives he chose of 
types of men and women who fail and succeed in life, and 
to reach a reconciling vision in which sinners and saints rest 
in God s sight. He gave to his theme deep feeling, and much 
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beauty, and no volume of poems in this decade had a deeper 
religious attitude to life. 

The one poet in this decade to break away with full- 
blooded energy from all current tendencies was Roy Campbell. 
He was a South African and only twenty-two when his long 
narrative The Flying Terrapin appeared in 1924, to be hailed 
by one crih'c with the declaration : ‘‘We wanted air ; and here 
is a southwester straight from the sea”. The Terrapin, a 
sea-monster symbolising the elemental energy of life, is 
harpooned by Noah from the Ark, and drags the Ark head- 
long round the world through shrieking hurricanes, until 
finally the line snaps and the Terrapin bumps into the Devil 
and hurls him into the Bottomless Pit. In the middle, that 
he may enjoy the gusto of hatred as well as the wild imagi- 
nation of narrative, the poet imagines a land where the Devil 
has begotten industrialism and with it mediocrity and 
corruption. Here was a romantic with some of the old-time 
poetic energy of poets like Byron and Dryden. The verse 
was impetuous, the imagery bold. Here too was one who 
snatched man out of his social and economic setting, .and gave 
him ‘‘proud irreverence” in the face of whatever Fate should 
befall him. Perhaps both in his attitude to life and in his 
manner there was something of the posturing of a young man 
from outside tired Europe, but it was no affected posturing. 

His next works were high-spirited satire. The Wayzgoose 
of the commercial and cultural behaviour of the whites in 
South Africa, The Georgiad of the English literary scene. His 
best volume was Adamastor of 1930 in which, the poems being 
mostly short, he gained from the discipline of concentration. 
He worshipped strength and even violence, and admired 
Nature for being fierce and callous. He loved the primitive 
in South Africa, he rejoiced in bull-fighting in Spain, he saw 
the horses on the Camargue as ‘‘spirits of power and beauty 
and delight”. His poems throb with delight in physical 
sensation. He also nursed "cold infernal hates”. He was 
scornful of the “dark road of progress . . . cobbled with a 
line of bowler hats”. His anger blazed at all he thought 
was modern decadence. Indeed he drew near at times in 
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thought and feeling to what came to be labelled Fascist, but 
his poetry’ showed none of the impurities of Fascism. When 
he was at his most objective his pictures had an imexcelled 
vividness, as in tliat of the two sisters in the frosty morning 
before light wading out into the sleeping cove naked on 
their horses. To find in these years a poet at all akin to him 
it is necessary to turn to D. H. LawTence, a deeper and in 
many ways a different thinker than Campbell, but sharing 
his reaction from the industrialised world to a worship of blood 
and the senses. Yeats too had experienced something akin 
to their feeling in his realisation of "a terrible beauty" born 
out of violence in Ireland. To note this element, whose 
occurrence in some was inevitable, may well round off our 
survey of the twenties. 
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POETRY, 1930-1940 

With the opening of this decade a new group of poets 
came quickly into notice, Auden, Day Lewis, Stephen 
Spender, and MacNeice, young men born a few years before 
the war. Partly heirs of Eliot, and partly reacting from him, 
their aim was to cure the Waste Land-. Very soon followed 
a still newer poetry, that of Dylan Thomas, accepting the 
Waste Land as the soil from which poetry must be produced, 
and near-Surrealists like David Gascoyne. As the decade 
ended, yet another new poetry was on its way, “Apocalypti- 
cism”, from Henry Treece, J. F. Hendry and G. S. Fraser. 
The decade was indeed prolific of new poetry, and not all 
of it new in a way to startle and perplex, as was much of the 
early work of the poets already mentioned. There was, for 
instance, the new poetry of Christopher Hassall, which 
belonged to no movement and was content to be new by the 
modification of old traditions. 

The new poetry deserves here most consideration because 
it was the poetry of and for the rising generation, but the 
poetry of their elders was far from negligible. There was 
Yeats, who, having in the twenties achieved his supreme 
expression, remained a passionate old poet, younger in heart 
than ever, admired by the new poets of all schools and 
respecting them. Kipling in his Storm-Cone of 1932 spoke 
prophetically from the midnight lull between the storms. 
Sassoon remained the angry satirist of war and materialism, 
Robert Graves kept on unremittingly in his rather embittered 
search for the essence of poetry in an evil age. Blunden's 
quiet volumes proclaimed his poetic maturity, as. did those 
of Richard Church. Sacheverell Sitwell gave the decade its 
richest poetic beauty in Canons of Giant Art. Herbert Read 
and Edwin Muir maintained the high discipline of a more 
intellectual poetiy. Poets like Ruth Fitter, Herbert Palmer 
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and Victoria Sackville-Wesl refreshed the more traditional 
poetry. Roy Campbell was joined by his fellow South African 
William Plomer. Masefield was still Laureate and still kept 
his skill in the old manner. Such a list is again, as with the 
poetry of the twenties, only a selection of notable names. 
There are many names that might be added of elder poets, 
and of j'ounger poets too such names as William Empson, 
George Barker and Julian Symons. 

The group of poets led by Auden was quick in getting off 
the mark. Auden and Day Lewis had been joint editors of 
Oxford Poetry in 1927, as were Stephen Spender and MacNeice 
in 1929. The first outstanding new poem was Transitional 
Poem by Day Lewis in 1929, and with two others it inade his 
Collected Poems of 1933. Auden’s first notable volume was 
Poems of 1930, and Spender and MacNeice followed in 1933 
and 1935 respectively. By 1935 indeed all four were well 
known. Michael Roberts, himself a poet, had undertaken 
very effective work to publicise them by editing two antholo- 
gies, New Signatures (1932) and Neto Country (1933), and 
when he edited the Faber Book of Moder)i Verse in 1936 the 
new poets could no longer complain of the lack of a public, 
which had in part led Day Lewis to undertake his statement 
of their case in A Hope for Poetry of 1934. By 1936 it was 
Auden, Day Lewis, Spender and MacNeice who stood out, 
but there were many others who shared their views and whose 
poems appeared in these collections. Above them all Auden 
stood out as leader. 

This group of poets had a revolutionary and dynamic 
poetic creed which the earlier group of Georgians had lacked. 
They meant poetry to speak in a new language and rhythm. 
Its imagery should draw on modern life and its vocabular}^ 
on contemporary speech, and its rhythm too should be nearer 
to that of natural speech. They meant their poetry to make a 
greater call on the intellect than on the emotions of their 
readers. All modern knowledge should be at their disposal. 
In most of these things their master was Eliot, but, as we have 
noted. Day Lewis showed in what way Owen and Hopkins 
were also their immediate inspiration in their conception of 
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the nature and technique of poetry. By Edith Sitweil they do 
not seem to have been inspired, though she could have taught 
them much about poetic beauty. 

It was in poetic technique in the broadest sense, including 
the use of s}mibolism, that these poets were mainly indebted 
to Eliot. 1930 his attitude to life was not theirs, and in 
that Owen was nearer to them. They held that, at the time, 
it was the duty of poets to take sides in politics and to use 
poetry to that end, and in politics they stood on the Left, 
and, though themselves mostly university men from profes- 
sional middle-class families, they espoused the cause of the 
"proletariat”. The contemporary scene could be obser\'ed 
to be dark enough with its grave financial crisis when they 
began writing, to the unemployment resulting from which the 
following years added the increasing likelihood of renewed 
European war, and indeed its prelude in the Spanish Civil 
War. But if it was a Waste Land in their eyes, they did not 
despair, but were determined to use poetry to assist in healing 
it. Many of the group adopted Communism as their faith, 
and Michael Roberts in his New Country selection, which 
included prose as well as poetrj', emphasised their political 
tendenc}L Their general attitude was certainly strongly 
inspired by their reading of Karl Marx, and it gave a positive 
vital force to their poetiy. That in the long run their pre- 
occupation with contemporary life in its political aspects was 
bound to limit their effectiveness as poets they did not realise 
until this decade was ended. Then in 1942 it was Stephen 
Spender who in Lije and the Poet once more directed attention 
to the essential nature of poetry and the dangers of such 
political partisanship. But in the early thirties this new hope 
in poetry admirably countered the tendency then too widely 
spread to cynicism and apathjL 

The poetiy of Auden in this decade followed a clear, strong 
upward cur\'e. It began with uncertainty and obscurity. 
Like all }'oung poets he had to work out his technique, and 
at first he was hampered by a feeling common to his fellows 
that they were speaking in isolation, with the result that he, 
and they, sometimes indulged in a private language, whose 
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allusions were shared only by their friends. Few more pain- 
fully obscure books can ever have been published than Auden s 
The Orators of 1932. As he looked at the bad old world, he 
indulged in his earliest work in an imagcty, more natural 
to boyhood than youth, of plots, skirmi.shing, sentries and 
crossing of frontiers in an embittered civil war. His boister- 
ousness and liking for prjictical jokes suggests uncase in this 
crusade. With youthful anger and contempt he threatened 
and abused the "Enemies”, the effete bourgeoisie, the "nice” 
people. Doom menaced the old world, and it was tirtic to 
get out or go under. But he advanced rapidly in confidence 
and in power of expression. 

The plays written in collaboration with Isherwood, The 
Dog Beneath the Shin and The Ascent of F 6 , gained him a 
larger public for his poetry and by 1936 he could lay aside 
in Look, Stranger much of his earlier obscurity and crudity. 
That was a balanced volume, on the whole clear and confident, 
looking forward with hope, and replacing hatred and sus- 
picion by the inculcation of love. It was not surprising that 
in 1937 he was awarded the recently instituted King’s Medal 
for poetry. Up till the war he maintained this advance. 
Another Time (1940) showed a further development to a more 
objective poetic approach, the poet expressing himself more 
concretely through the contemplation of people and places. 
The questioning seemed deeper, his apprehension of life to 
embrace a more complex actuality. But the contents of that 
volume antedated the war, and when the war came this 
continuous development was checked. Auden had gone to 
America and he did not return, and from his growing hope 
and his sense of sharing the aspirations of a progressive 
community he seemed to fall back into a feeling of isolation, 
a belief in individualism, or a small group of individuals, 
though the cure he still preached was love; The fears that 
appeared, from Look, Stranger, to have been banished now 
returned. The lync gift which had been so distinctly his 
throughout this decade became almost silent. 

Auden had a wide intellectual curiosity. He picked up 
ideas, facts and suggestions from an extensive field. On the 
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formal side, it was particularly Eliot, Owen and Hopkins 
who influenced him. From Eliot came the symbolic method, 
the use of modern imagery and of abstract expression ; from 
Owen the use of assonance and internal rh5une ; from Hop- 
kins "Sprung Rhythm” ; and from both Eliot and Hopkins 
the example of severe condensation, at whatever pains to 
the reader. But at first he was always ready to imitate what 
attracted him. So in one poem we find an adaptation of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, in another of the sixteenth-century 
Skelton, and elsewhere we observe the influence of Icelandic 
saga — his family had originally come from Iceland. To what 
he took for others he added his own contribution, so that in 
Poems (1930) his style was not one, but several styles. For 
vocabulary he drew from all layers, including current slang. 
A personal trick was to use the curtness of a telegram's 
language and he liked to pun. He certainly opened up fresh 
possibilities in poetic expression to his contemporaries, and 
he soon, while continuing to experiment in prosody, found his 
own individual style. At its best it had a strict functional 
beauty as of machinery — "strict beauty of locomotive" is a 
phrase of Auden’s. 

He showed a similar almost too facile power of assimila- 
tion in other fields. His interests included biology and 
ethnology, which gave an extended sense of time and 
evolution as a background even to his love poems. His 
view indeed embraced all current knowledge and the whole 
contemporar}' world. When he saw the world as a sick world, 
it aas die whole world, not merely England, and particularly 
he was aware from personal knowledge of the distress in 
post-irar Germany. To cure this sick world his initial 
approach was both political and psj'chological, but later, as 
in Spain, the psychological superseded the political. On the 
political side he was all for the "proletariat”, a favourite 
e.xpression in the thirties, the "unloved” and "unlucky”. 
They were faced by reactionary "enemies”, w’ho must be 
recognised and dealt with. It was class-conscious poetry, and 
Karl Marx was behind it. His poetrj' was dominated by the 
conception of man in society. But psychologically the state 
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of affairs was curable. Here he thought in terms of Freud, 
and of the psychology of neuroses, and w-as very strongly 
influenced by the teaching of Homer Lane. He believed in 
the "pure in heart” and that what was primarily wanted 
was a “change of heart”. All sickness was due to personal 
failure to live properly, diseases being sj'mptoms of psycho- 
logical illness, of repressions and inhibitions. One must not 
pity the sick, but shake them out of their sickness — pity indeed 
was a sterile and evil thing, an idea he shared with D. H. 
LavTence. Yet on Marxist lines the origin of the world’s 
ills lay rather in the realm of economics and politics, and 
Auden never solved this dilemma in his poetry. His psycho- 
logical approach gave his poems the most consistency, and 
a background for his satire ; his political approach never 
went beyond threats, and a search for "enemies”, whom he 
saw half politically and half ps3'chologically. Sympathy for 
the sick certainly seemed no part of his understanding, and 
in a ballad like Miss Gee he could try to make rollicking fun 
out of a victim of cancer. 

As the years passed, it has become easier to value Auden 
the artist without being intimidated by Auden the preacher. 
At first it was rather sporadically that the artist appeared : 
in flashes of scenes remembered, in witty' phrases of acute 
psychological observation, in glimpses of people drawn with 
the skill of a satiric novelist, in fact in many details where 
sound, rhythm and choice of w'ord combined to give the 
concentrated pleasure and suggestion that only poetry can 
give. He was slower in achieving the total effect of a unified 
poem : perhaps in his first volume only one poem, "Sir, no 
man’s enemy”, did this really well. But when he did achieve 
this in lyric, it was with the magic that it is futile to analyse 
and impossible to mistake as another’s. In Look, Stranger 
the title poem is the happiest combination of mood and 
picture; "Fish in the unruffled lakes” is one of the most 
delightful, in thought and feeling, of love lyrics; "Pro- 
logue has a complex integrity as it pleads for love, evokes 
by a series of vivid spotlights the industrial scene of England, 
and concludes with a moving vision of the possible birth of 
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a new age; and "Let the florid music praise” with a brevity 
worthy of Shelley sings in less than a hundred words the most 
poignant contrast between the royal passion of love and the 
lot, and threat, of the unloved millions, in a way that can be 
felt in any age without partisan emotions. In sustained poetry 
in these years his most ambitious attempt was Spain, but 
though the total effect is powerful, the details again give 
most pleasure ; the use of the father-fixation interpretation 
is not too happy, and there is an unevenness of style. But 
as his elegy on Yeats showed, his power of sustained lyric 
was growing, and his remarkable gift of presenting a vivid 
picture, seen at once physically and psychologically, appeared 
in such a poem as "The Capital” in Another Time, where his 
poems as a whole showed him packing more matter, but 
clearly, into a small space. But the war came to sever this 
happy union of artist and thinker. 

Day Lewis, probably even more widely known as Nicholas 
Blake the writer of detective fiction, was very different as a 
poet from Auden in spite of their association. He shared 
almost the same poetical ancestry, and many of the same 
features of style, but he was a more human poet, in spite of 
Auden’s insistence on love and his praise of spontaneous 
living. His Eliot-like Notes to Transitional Poem and his 
mottoes to his ppems indicate a very wide reading, but his 
poetry does not show the same restless intellect and acquisi- 
tiveness of knowledge as Auden’s. From allusions in his 
poems Auden seems to have loved the countryside of the 
North in his boyhood, but with Day Lewis the love of nature 
went much deeper, and is one of his strongest features, issuing 
in his imagery time and again. It was significant of his love 
of nature that he later translated the great pastoral Georgies 
of Virgil. Auden’s writings show a deep love of England, 
but in Day Lewis the love of England, as has usually been 
so with our nature poets, is transmuted into a quality that is 
rootedly English in a way that Auden’s poetry is not. Day 
Lewis was an open-air poet, above all a poet of the wind and 
of bird-song,, of everything that shared and inspired his own 
nervous vitality. 
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Transitional Poem, a long cycle of short poems, was 
a preliminary investigation into the poet himself ; he looked 
back in it upon his ‘‘personal experience in the pursuit of 
singlemindedness”, his Notes said.' The ideal of life that 
emerges from the poem is a very Meredithian one, and it 
may be noted that he was much attracted to Meredith, as his 
later prose study The Poetic Image showed, and was influenced 
at times by Meredith’s rhythms. It is a Meredithian philoso- 
phy of blood and brain, an ideal once described by H. G. 
Wells as that of an ‘‘intelligentsia blooded”. In the phrasing 
of Day Lewis it was to “feed austerity on warm blood”, but 
this passionate integrity must be sought not in isolation but 
in the midst of common life, not abstractly but concretely. 

In his next poem, again a linked series. From Feathers to 
Iron, he traced his thoughts and feelings while his wife was 
bearing their first child. He could not but feel that the child 
should be born in the country, and the progress of the months 
inspired his country muse. But into what kind of world 
would the child be born ? and what qualities would he wish 
for him ? It must be a new world with a new kind of beauty, 
and he had a growing confidence that with blood and brain 
in a vital integrity this new world could be fashioned. So 
with often boisterous energy he proceeded in his third poem. 
The Magnetic Mountain, once more a closely linked succession 
of short poems, to tell how the bad old world must be 
abolished, and what sort of adventurers were needed to go 
out and bring in the new world. It was his poem nearest in 
spirit to the early Auden preoccupied with the sickness of the 
world. He vigorously satirised the public-school tradition, 
the Press, the Church, and politicians ; he was anxious about 
mother-fixation; he enumerated the "enemy” and scorned 
the half-hearted. He was confident — "the integral spirit 
climbs” — and he ended with the assurance: 

"This is your day : so turn, my comrades, turn 
Like infants’ eyes like sunflowers to the light”. 

A Time to Dance (1935) showed a rapid poetic advance. 
Its chief poem was^a long narrative of an epical flight to 
Australia in a crock of a plane, giving evidence, like Nabara 
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of a year or so later, of the potentialities of an outstanding 
narrative poet. To it was joined an elegy on a heroic friend 
lately dead, from whom his thoughts turned again to . the 
reactionary world of unemployment with its death-will. But, 
as his narrative and his elegiac tribute declared. Day Lewis 
loved courage, strength and vitality, and he would “dance 
in spite of death”, he would sing 
"As storm-cocks sing, 

I'linging tlicir natural answer in the wind’s teetli". 

His spirit was more positive and resilient than Auden’s. The 
scene grew darker as the Spanish Civil War ended and the 
oppression of Hitler loomed heavier, and Overtures to Death 
(1938) reacted to the course of events. But he faced the 
threat of death in rich dramatic poetry ; his response was 
to give the heroic e.vample in Nabara of the little Spanish 
Government vessel fighting rvith desperate resolution against 
overwhelming odds ; imagery from nature continued to testify 
to his rooted love, and his artistry in verse still advanced. It 
was no wonder that of the new poets of the thirties it was he 
whose poetry reached a most satisfying fulfilment in the 
forties. 

From the beginning Stephen Spender took the most objec- 
tive view among tliese poets of the social and political scene, 
though he also became the most introspective of them. Poems 
(1933) showed the same political attitude as that of Auden 
and Day Lewis. The old world “where shapes of death 
haunt life” must go, and the young comrades must “advance 
to rebuild . . . advance to rebel” ; giving up “dreams . . . 
of heaven after our world” they must follow “the palpable 
and obvious love of man for man”, and, as “people ordered 
like a single mind”, they would achieve a world where none 
should hunger and “Man shall be man”. But if the ideal 
was to be 

"One cog in a golden and singing hive". 

Spender insisted that the value of life lay as much in the body 
as in the fiery soul ; there must be not only “the flowering 
of the spirit” but 

"The essential delight of the blood drawn frpm ageless springs”. 
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and his own poetry was characterised by the sensuousness of 
its imagery. He could invest even pylons with physical 
appearance, seeing them “like nude, giant girls”, for there 
was much in the machine age that appealed to his sense of 
beauty, for example, the air-liner descending through the 
dusk 

“More beautiful and soft than-any moth”. 

Spender published less poetry than Auden and Day Lewis. 
In 1934 his Vienna dealt with the clash between the dying 
civilisation of the bourgeoisie and the hew life of the workers, 
unhappily crushed in this instance by the political rulers of 
Austria. He notably succeeded in portraying the death-will 
and he vividly depicted the hunt of the fugitives, but as a 
whole the poem suffered from its ambitious symbolic method. 
The choruses in his play. The Trial oj a Judge, which showed 
the dilemma of the just judge between the millstones of Right 
and Left, had not the poetic quality of the choruses in Auden's 
plays. His only other poetic volume of this decade was The 
Still Centre of 1939, but its contents were various. One group 
of poems was concerned with the Spanish Civil War, Two 
Armies being a beautifully controlled expression of pity in 
the very spirit of Wilfred Owen — the pity seems almost an 
element of Spender’s sensuousness, a constant in his poetry. 
Port Bou was a fine example of his power to describe an 
episode so that the scene and its atmosphere are felt by 
the senses. Another group was concerned with particular 
subjects, and poems like Marginal Field and An Element- 
ary School Class Room in a Slum showed qualities similar 
to those of Port Bou, the ability to bring home an idea 
through a concrete sensuous presentation. A third group was 
much more personal, an attempt in lyric to examine himself 
and to find that still centre which gave the volume its title. 
Here he tells of his inability to be always self-assured and 
dogmatic, of his feeling of isolation, of the realisation that 
he must accept his own weakness : the poems reveal a search 
for a new attitude to life and poetry, and lead to his prose 
expression three years later that “the poet is he who realises 
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in his art his own being and the being of other lives and 
nature outside himself”. His poems on the Spanish Civil 
War had already shown him going deeper than partisanship. 

Louis MacNeice always stood somewhat apart from the 
others. He shared their poetic ancestors and ideals, but 
even on the purely poetic side there seems a difference ; he 
tells us how as a: youth he liked the work of the Sitwells, and 
his earlier poems have often a colour and brilliance more 
Sitwellian than anything to be found in the others of this 
group. For him too Eliot was more than Owen and Hopkins. 
Like his fellows he grew up conscious of the social sickness 
and the threat of war, but unlike them he never felt the 
assurance that he could heal the one and defy the other. 
He came from Ulster, and Ireland, hated and beloved, 
remained in him ; he could not deny his heritage, and it included 
strains of melancholy, romantic sentiment and self-pity, and 
also a sense. of humour. Auden, Day Lewis and Spender had 
all been, like himself, Oxford men, but MacNeice was a 
scholar, more academic than they, who became a lecturer 
in Classics. He himself declared with satirical appreciation 
in Autumn Journal that once anyone has been to Oxford he 
“can never really again believe anything that anyone says”, 
and in his case at any rate the remark harmonises to some 
extent with the portrait of him given by his early poems. 

MacNeice was too balanced to believe in Utopia, and 
pointed out that though, like snow. Communism might give 
the world an appearance of uniformity, that “perfection” 
could be maintained but “for one day only”. He was an 
idealist who realised that ideals cannot be completely achieved, 
but who still held to his ideals, which were those of the 
humanist, longing for a decent possibility of spontaneous 
living in a world of unassertive individuals. He loved the old 
world, the world of his classical education, but saw in it 
isolation, remoteness and weakness, and yet he could not 
whole-heartedly adopt the new world either. So, frustrated and 
baffled, with shrewd common sense but some sentimentality, 
he naturally became satiric. 
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Notable in his first volume were An Eclogue jor Christmas, 
Ode, and Birmingham. An Eclogue is a dialogue between a 
townsman and a countryman which builds up with many 
flashes of satiric wit a comprehensive analysis of the illness 
of the modern world. The townsman notes 

"The excess sugar of a diabetic culture 
Rottiug the nerve of life and literature’ ' ; 

the countryman declares 

"The country gentry cannot change, they will die 
in their shoes 

From angry circumstance and moral self-abuse”. 

But in city life the townsman finds a "beauty narcotic and 
deciduous”, and so does MacNeice, for in Birmingham there 
is the glitter and display of shop-windows and the colour of 
trafiic-lights, but it is the houses, rather than their gadget- 
minded inhabitants, and the trafllc, that have the deeper 
life. Birmingham presents the devitalised city, where the 
workers are slaves to the factory sirens, and the people 
automata. Ode, like Day Lewis's From Feathers to Iron, 
discussed his wishes for his son in this divided and war- 
threatened world ; he could wish little that was positive but 
"five good senses”, and offer little advice but to accept and 
realise his limitations, renouncing alike the infinite and 
hypocrisy. Nor had he anything to hand his son except the 
memory of some incidental pleasures to stand as symbols, 
but it is these incidental pleasures happily remembered that 
are often the source of his most satisfying poetry as in Train 
to Dublin — ^they give brilliant little pictures of "the sea's 
tumultuous marble”, of "fuchsia hedges and whitewashed 
walls”, of the singing lawn-mower 

"Spirting its little fountain of wvid' green”. 

Some of these things he may write off as " a dilettante's lie”, 
but they are likely to last longer than the discontent and 
satire. 

His next volume. The Earth Compels (1938), lost some 
of the sparkle of his first in its greater maturity, but this was 
more than compensated for by the advance in assurance and 
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artistry. There was the sombre sense of impending storm, 
when there would no more be any "time for dances". He 
had been to Iceland with Auden, and in Eclogue from 
Iceland he called' up the spirit of the outlaw hero of old 
saga, Grettir, imagining a talk with him on the contemporary 
world : Grettir bade him and his friend return to Europe, to 
stand by "the sanctity of the individual will" and to make 
their gesture, however small, in asserting human values. The 
restless dissatisfied humanist still remained, trying sometimes 
to escape the pressure of the modem world with the fun of 
his Bagpipe Music or the detached satirical observation of 
cliches and their users. Autumn Journal of 1939, giving his 
thoughts subsequent to the Munich agreement, was mainly 
autobiographical : looking back upon his Irish origin, and his 
English education, he surveyed himself, seeking light b}' 
which to live in that"' dark scene. But the scene was too 
dark and too perplexing, and in one whose nature told him 
not to "hanker for a perfection which can never come" there 
was no impelling faith to point a way. One of the best 
passages drew the portrait of a girl with all the fresh charm 
of individuality. 

Auden’s poetry had quickly become free of most of its 
obscurity, and though the poetry of the others was never 
so inclined to obscurity it had shown the same tendency to 
become clearer. But with the poets who succeeded them, 
Dylan Thomas, George Barker and David Gascoyne, poetry 
again became obscure. It was a purer poetry in that it came 
from deeper levels of consciousness, was less deliberately 
intellectual, and had no political purpose. A poet like 
Dylan Thomas had no such aim as that of healing the Waste 
Land, but, as Stephen Spender expressed it later, it was the 
voice not of the doctor but of the patient that was now heard ; 
"the poet no longer stands outside the Waste Land, He is 
the flower”. These were the poets who in this country made 
the nearest approach to surrealism, which, if practised ideally, 
meant the release by the poet of whatever welled up from 
within him without any conscious control or selection. Such 
pure surrealism was probably very rarely, if ever, achieved, 
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because the conscious mind always insists upon having some 
share in transmitting material to paper, and the poetry of 
Dylan Thomas always showed an attention to poetic tech- 
nique which could not be purely spontaneous. Louis 
MacNeice compared this near-surrealism to the speech of a 
drunken man, remarking of a passage in one of Djdan 
Thomas’s poems ; "I think ... it is the almost automatic 
collocation of a number of emotional (primarily se.xual) 
symbols, thrown up as a drunk man throws up phrases”. 

Dylan Thomas published his first volume of poems in 
1934 at the age of twenty, and though it was a slim volume 
(his output continued to be small) , his poetrj^ made an imme- 
diate impression. His language was highly symbolic, and so 
rich and strange that, however unintelligible, it had an almost 
hypnotic power, which was enhanced by the poet’s command 
over sound and rhythm. It was impossible not to feci that 
Twenty-Five Poems (1936) contained much true poetry, 
though the reader might well feel at the same time that many 
of the poems could be understood only by the poet himself. 
From the Welsh chapel of his boyhood he had absorbed the 
Bible, and he had also come to know Freud, and Biblical 
and sexual imagery were wonderfully intertwined in his poetry 
with imagery from nature. With this knowledge as his equip- 
ment and a strong and energetic emotional life he seemed to 
use his poetry as a means of discovering himself. The patient, 
to use Spender’s image, was caught in the fever of adolescence, 
and he talked passionately to himself in the restless desire to 
cope with his sense of sin, to conquer his fears, and to reassure 
himself in his feeling of isolation : particularly he brooded 
on the dark mystery of sex. Occasionally the expression 
clarified, and occasionally as in the poem ‘‘And death shall 
have no dominion” there rang out a clarion of triumph, but 
the general impression was one of dark obscurity both of 
expression and feeling. But by the end of the decade his 
poetry too was speaking more intelligibly. The telescoping 
of images and his Hopkins-like coinage of new compound 
words were used with more discrimination, and such a poem 
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as In Memory of Ann Jones (1938) promised the notable 
advance his poetry was to make. 

George Barker, too, at little over twenty had made such 
an impression that Yeats included him in his Oxford Book 
of Modern Verse. Like that of Dylan Thomas his early 
poetry was highly symbolical, and dazzled and bewildered 
with the richness of its imagery and vocabulary. His lyrics 
W’ere much clearer than most of Thomas's, but his long 
Calamiferror of 1937, in which, like Thomas, he felt the need 
to explore himself, was as dark and chaotic as the inner life 
it recorded. His too w'as the fever of adolescence, w'ith fear 
of the body and of the world, to which became added his 
anguish for ''the throes of Spain”. Lament and Triumph 
of 1940, which declared his growing victory over his "private 
rebellion”, belongs to the next chapter. 

The elder poet nearest to the dark mood of these years 
was Robert Graves. For him, however, as for his associate 
Laura Riding, politics could have no place in poetry. She 
explained her point of view in her contribution to The Left 
Heresy in Life and Literature (1939), saying ; "Science breeds 
despair ; politics, hate. In science and politics we forget that 
life is a process incidental to an end of the fulfilment of which 
there can never have been any doubt : the indentification of 
truth”. So the poetry of Graves, largely inspired by her 
attitude, had become from the late tw'enties an intense search 
for truth. He shook off his early romanticism, and he "had 
ceased to be a Christian”, but, as he tells .us in the preface 
to his Collected Poems of 1938, he could not get away from 
"the old fear theme”. Having no political idealism or 
religious faith, his impersonal and intellectual search for 
truth led him often into angry satire. He declared : "To 
manifest poetic faith by a close and energetic study of the 
disgusting, the contemptible and the evil is not very far in 
the direction of poetic serenity, but it has been the behaviour 
most natural to a man of my physical and literary inheri- 
tances”. He would say that his "health as a poet lies in 
[his] mistrust of the comfortable point of rest”, and he was 
grateful for "this suspicious habit, this dwelling upon 
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discomfort and (rrror". He satiri.scd the artificiality and 
lifclcssness of people, and the worship of machines. At times 
he saw the modem world as a hell, plagued by sexuality. 
But his pursuit of tnilh not infrequently led him to pleasanter 
themes, as when in F/ying Crooked he expressed, as effectively 
as Hopkins could have done, the "inscape" of a cabbage- 
while butterfly, its "honest idiocy of flight", or when in The 
Cool Web he found a vividly original way of expre.^sing the 
truth that words blunt the edges of apprehension. Moreover 
he never desisted from his experiments in technique, partly 
perhaps because, as Richard Church suggested, "nothing is 
so reassuring to a frightened man as a bag of tools”. 

Edmund Blundcn in this decade added much jmetry* to 
his already considerable achievement. Occasionally he rose 
to national themes as in his noble elegy on George V, and in 
Exorcized, where he voiced with deep sincerity of feeling 
bred of the 1914 war his mistaken hopes after the Munich 
agreement, expressing the sentiment of a great body of the 
nation. The contemporary' world was ahray's present to him, 
sometimes so oppressively as to divert the pastoral poet, but 
on the whole he remained true to his bent, loving nature and 
the common life — "I love . . . unattractive, unnoticcable 
people”. He turned from "Present Discontents" to the 
lasting things of nature and man, but his poems together 
gave a sensitive complex impression of a whole world, where 
peace was threatened by' war, where chance still ruled and 
change was constant, and where much was bleak but joy 
came unexpectedly. He looked upon it with some irony', and 
with a pained, puzzled uncertainty of hope as he thought of 
the death of friends. And memories of the last war still echoed 
in his mind. 

Sacheverell Sitwell in this decade crowned his work with 
Canons of Giant Art, twenty poems, inspired some by paint- 
ings, for example The Laocoon of El Greco, others by 
statuary, as The Hermes of Praxiteles, others again by music, 
and one Upon an Image from Dante. His imagination 
delighted to call up long past scenes and people, and to load 
the picture with beauty. Agamemnon’s Tomb is a sustained 
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and subtle meditation on death, culminating in the picture 
of the tomb itself in the dark hillside at Mycenae with the 
unforgettable beauty of the bees entering the dome through 
a hidden crevice 

“With honey of the asphodel, the flower of death. 

Or thyme, rain sodden, and more sweet for that”. 

Bacchus in India presents the contrast between the Mediter- 
ranean world and that of the East as the poet describes the 
train of Bacchus on the one side and on the other the Indian 
prince who has renounced his father’s palace for the solitude 
of the lonely forest. The Hermes of Praxiteles concludes 
with a lament for the beauty of the lost Greek world. Indeed 
all is beauty. Edith Sitwell, who declared that their relation- 
ship was no reason why she should not state her opinion 
that Sacheverell Sitwell was “one of the greatest poets that 
our race has produced in the last hundred and fifty years”, 
praised his “acute sensibility to texture” and “the extra- 
ordinary sensuous beauty of the imagery” in his work. But 
it is all applied to remote ends. We are in the world of the 
complete artist, and, delightful though that is, it is impossible 
not in the long run to miss the urgencies of life. Even 
after more than three centuries we can feel behind the beauty 
of Spenser, “the poets’ poet”, more urgent criticism of life 
than in Canons of Giant Art. The modern poet had adopted 
the newly rediscovered “sprung rh5dhm”, but the modern 
tension was dissolved in beauty, no mean achievement in the 
thirties of this century. 

The last poet of w'hom space allows mention is Christopher 
Hassall. His Penthesperon showed the ranging of a fine and 
sensitive mind and spirit. Imagining a group of friends, he 
built up within a loose framework a series of poems, mainly 
narrative, but including talk between himself and his friends, 
personal soliloquy by himself, and lyric. It was that central 
kind of poetry W’hich comes from an individual rebirth of 
sound traditions, and is informed by a modem spirit breathing 
the mental climate of the new' age. He gave expression to all 
that perplexed and disturbed those years — to the disintegrating 
theories that sapped faith and put morals at the mercy of 
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seK-jiidgmcnt, to the social distress, to the threat of v.ar, 
and to sncli a brulisli deed as the murder of the Spanish poet 
Lorca. But his answer was the positive answer of the Chri.stian 
and tlic humanist. Ili.s interc.st in men and women was declared 
in his talcs, whiclj were rich in a (rue p.sycliological insight 
free from the technicalities of the modern .school. His love 
of tlie arts, particularly of the theatre and the. ballet, fortified 
his spirit. For him romantic lo\'e endured imcmbittercd. 
Indeed it was the volume of a poet looking forward hope- 
fully, intent to make the best of the years, and able to transmit 
his vision of life with a fresh luminous sanity. One of his 
poems was entitled "homage to Crabbe’’, and not only 
the narrative gift of that eighteenth-century poet but his 
keen-eyed, balanced humanity lived again in Ilassall. 



CHAPTER VIII 


POETRY, 1940-1950 

Until the years have receded sufficiently for a true perspec- 
tive to appear, all judgment of recent literature is exceptionally 
perilous, but, whereas each of the first four decades had 
produced some outstanding new poet or group of poets, the 
fifth decade would seem to show no emergence of new poets 
really comparable in stature or in especial promise to their 
predecessors. In the first decade there had been not only 
Masefield but Davies, De la Mare and. Brooke, in the second 
Owen, Thomas and Sassoon. In the third Eliot and Edith 
Sitwell, and in the fourth Auden and those associated with 
him. The war was in part responsible for this failure, for 
it cost the lives of at least two young poets, Alun Lewis and 
Sidney Keyes, who were of undoubted promise, and yet whose 
achievement, whatever longer life might have given, was not 
that of a Wilfred Owen. The war, however, saw the WTiting 
and publication of poetry on a remarkable scale : many were 
the young poets in the Forces and elsewhere who appeared 
in anthologies and in slim volumes of their own. But the 
stimulus responsible for this poetry seemed largely to pass 
away with the ending of the war. 

This decade indeed belonged rather to the older poets of 
twenty and more years before. Its greatest poetry came from 
Edith Sitwell and T. S. Eliot. Herbert Read, having served 
in the first world war, fitly passed on his vision in To a 
Conscript of 1^4.0. De la Mare published his Collected Poems 
in 1942, and in 1946, then over seventy, added his remarkable 
long allegorical poem The Traveller. Richard Church WTote 
with steady inspiration, so that his Collected Poems of 1948 
contained a notable proportion of poems ^vritten in this decade. 
In fact, particularly after the war ended, the established poets 
stood out all the more clearly by the publication of their 
Collected Poems, or of selections from their whole work : 
Sir Osbert Sitwell’s Selected Poems Old and New appeared in 
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1943 with a preface commenting on tlie prophetic quality of 
his earlier poems ; Herbert Read’s Collected Poans were 
issued in 1946 and Siegfried Sassoon's in 1947 ; Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s Selected Pocvis (1948) made it more possible to 
know his work, though nothing new was added. Of the 
poets of the thirties Auden, in America, s'cemed to have lost 
both his position as leader and his poetic assurance, but Day 
Lewis and MacNeice well maintained their position with further 
notable volumes, and MacNeice in 1949 felt the time had come 
for at least an interim volume of Collected Poems, as too in 
1949 did Laurence Whistler. Of the younger poets of the 
thirties probably Dylan Thomas, small though his output was, 
most advanced his reputation. But again many names could be 
added both of pocts.who had begun to be known in the thirties 
and of poets becoming known in this decade, such as Chris- 
topher Hassall, Geoffrey Grigson, Rex Warner, Norman 
Nicholson, and Anne Ridler. In fact it was by no means a 
barren decade, and some of its younger poets may well be 
destined to greater eminence, but within its limits no poet, 
young or old, really rivalled T. S. Eliot and Edith Sitwell. 

Eliot’s Quarf-cts have already been noticed in Chapter V. 
The background of total war in which they were uritten 
hardly appeared in the poems. East Coker certainly admitted 
it to be a time when "the poetrj? does not matter” ; the poet, 
after his lyric commending the Crucifixion as the only answer 
for a sick world, had to regret "twent}' j^ears largely TOsted”. 
The Dry Salvages was timeless in its sense of loss at sea, with 
no hint of the special hazards of wartime convoys. Little 
adding declared that "History is now and England”, but 
the intense poetic contemplation inspired by the secluded 
chapel was unbroken by any topical reference, and the poet 
sought his satisfaction in a vision of history as "a pattern of 
timeless moments”. As the years pass there will be found 
little or nothing in these poems which points to the catastrophic 
background, but in their rising above the topical lay one great 
virtue of the Quartets at the time as well as for the future. 
From a village rooted in the past, from rocks immemorial 
in the ocean, from a lonely chapel visited three centuries 
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before by a broken king, Eliot sent his thoughts ranging to 
seek the truth of things ultimate, and in those dark days 
his detachment from the contemporary scene could, give 
comfort and strength. To share the poet’s intensity and 
renunciation made the Quarieis at once a discipline and an inspi- 
ration. By encouraging his reader to build upon his own 
remembered moments "in and out of time” Eliot was "a 
priest to us all”. In the first world war many poets had 
comforted themselves and their readers by their backward- 
looking pictures of the English countryside, but Eliot found 
his own salvation and rendered a not dissimilar servuce to 
others by his deeper and more complex meditation — "an 
occupation for the saint”, as he remarked in Litile Gidding, 
but not beyond the approach of most of us. 

Edith Sitwell, however, showed how it was possible to 
deal with the contemporary horror of war, and yet in doing 
so to transcend the theme so far that the spirit entered into a 
heaven of contemplation as timeless as Eliot’s. Indeed her 
achievement ^vas the more remarkable, for, how'ever high 
her spirit soared, it never lost emotional contact with earth, 
as Eliot's did, partly from the strain of the academic in Eliot. 
Edith Sitwell could be at once in Heaven and in Hell, still 
suffering the anguish of a w'orld in travail w'hile lifted up to 
a spiritual vision of love eternal. The best approach to this 
later poetry of hers is through her Poet's Notebook of 1943. 
There she gave quotations (with occasional comments upon 
them) from a wide range of authors, culled to express her 
own conception of poetry, and, for her, poetry had become 
nothing less than a divine art, divine because it was religious, 
and a supreme art, because it must not fall short of perfection 
of craftsmanship. 

After quoting Karl Barth’s statement that “the theme of 
the Gospel proclaims Eternity as an event”, she asked herself, 
"Is not this true of the greatest poetry ?” We must learn, 
she quoted Kirkegaard, "to cram today with' Eternity and 
not the next day”. Her whole outlook was fundamentally 
religious, so that she could quote the sentence of Saint 
Augustine,. "O eternal Truth 1 and true Charity ! and dear 
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Eternity!”, and apply it to poctrj' ol the greatest kind. In 
her Notebook, as in her later poems, the name of Christ rings 
out, but her spirit seems to liavc been intent to draw upon 
all true religious feeling, whether specifically Christian or not, 
as when she quotes Cocteau to identify the spirit of poctrj' 
with "the religious spirit outside all precise religion”. It was 
from the sevcntccnth-centurv bishop Jcremj’ Taylor that she 
quoted to suggest the experience of the poet during creation : 
"passing from passion to reason, from thanksgiving to 
adoring, from sense to spirit, from considering ourselves to 
an union with God”. But the .spirit could not communicate 
without the co-operation of the artist, and she held with 
William Blake that "mechanical excellence is the onlj' vehicle 
of genius. Without innate Neatness of E.xccution, the Sublime 
cannot exist”. In poctrj% she agreed with Beethoven, 
"melody is the sensual life”, but "among the principal 
necessities of Poetry at this time” she would affirm "a return 
to the savagery of the senses — ‘a voice that speaks somewhat 
above a mortal mouth' — and a grandeur of simplicity”. 
Indeed, "in addition to harmonj' and melodj', we need, as 
Emerson said, 'fire enough to fuse the mountain of ore'”- 
For the art and the poetic spirit must be one, the form and the 
spirit of the poem inseparable — as Blake said, "the notion 
that man has a body distinct from his soul is to be expunged”. 

There is "a terrible beauty” in the later poetry of Edith 
Sitwell. It is often hard to tell whether the anguish or the 
comfort is the greater, for they arc inseparably interwoven. 
Her third volume of this decade, A Song of the Cold (1945)' 
incorporating Street Songs and Green Song, declared the 
dominant theme in its title poem, for it was the bitter cold 
of the night of the world, in which men starved and froze, 
dying of 

"The ultimate cold within the heart of Man". 

Following the onset of the war had come her heart-wTinging 
Lullaby, with its "loud discordant cry” of ironic and 
anguished pity, a most bitter indictment of humanity’s fouled 
nest in the days of the steel birds. Then, inspired by the 
air-raids of 1940, came Still Falls the Rain, equally terrible 
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in its agony of feeling, but rising above satire and despair in 
the assurance that, even as this cruel rain of death falls upon 
the world, so does the voice of Christ still sound, to declare, 
"Still do I love, still shed my innocent light, my Blood, 

for thee". 

In three great poems. Invocation, An Old Wotnan and 
Harvest, she spoke as an old woman, and here again the pain 
and the hope were alike unquenchable : 

"I, an old woman whose heart is like the Sun 
That has seen too much, looked on too many sorrows. 

Yet is not weary of shining, fulfilment and harvest”. 

These poems were indeed the “fulfilment and harvest” of 
her own earlier work. The Four Elegies had held the promise 
that her humanity would become as great as her artistiy, and 
now it embraced all men, no longer according to the rich 
merely the ruthless satire of Gold Coast Cttstoms. The cruel 
desolation of the poor still oppressed her, but in this dark 
night of the world, 

"this Cainozoic period 

WTien we must learn to walk with the gait of the Ape and the 
Tiger", 

Dives and Lazarus were brothers in suffering. Yet “as an 
old woman in the light of the sun” she gloried in its life- 
giving light and knew that Spring would return, the season 
of the young and of love. Now there fell a dark rain “to 
cool the delirium of gold”, and one could hear “the wolfish 
howls the starving made”, and there were “man-made chasms 
between man and man”, and it was a world where hands were 
useless because there was nothing for them to hold or make, 
but in spite of all that issued from the cold in the heart of 
man she watched with the deathless confidence of intuitive 
knowledge “for a rebirth of faith and of wonder”. Her trust 
was still in "the heart of man. that second sun”, whence 
issued Love and the promise 

"Of the nobler love of Man for his brother Man". 

Moreover, 

"Gold-bearded thunders and hierarchies of heaven 
Roar from the earth : 'Our Christ is arisen. He comes to 
give a sign from the Dead’ 
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Further, as llaxa Many Heavens . . . expressed with a glory 
of colour and with rhythm that matches the imagery, God is 
in all things, God "our ultimate shore’’ and "the core of the 
heart of love". 

So assurance was always found in these volumes, though 
many of the poems were heavy with grief. Yet always too 
the beauty of the artist co-existed to give that overflow of 
pleasure that is the prerogative of poetry. Alongside the 
imagery of the bone and the skeleton and the worm, of cold 
and darkness and dust, of the ape and the tiger, there is, as 
earlier, the imagery of her country world, and particularly now 
of the sun, and of all that gives light, whether stars or emeralds, 
and of fire and warmth and colour. In some poems indeed all 
but beaut}' was laid aside, and she sang outside the cold of 
"the green ways, the bright April land" of youth and love, 
or would let a young girl sing in celebration of her beauty to 
the forgetting of wars and "the new Fall of Man". One 
such happy poem, however, "Once my heart was a summer 
rose", ends sadly — "I walk alone now in Lead Town" — and 
that is as in the high solemnity of her other poems, the sadness 
carmot but be present, however deep tlie ultimate assurance. 
The cure of the world is not easy ; never in Time will the 
necessary condition be effected, which is that "the fire of the 
heart and the fire of the mind be one”. But in 1947 The 
Shadow of Cain, even with the terrible revelation of the 
atomic bomb behind it, emerged from its imagery of primal 
catastrophic violence to renewed assurance that Christ did not 
die in vain. 

Compared with the poetry of Edith Sitwell that of the 
young war poets must seem minor poetry. Alun Lewis, who 
died in India while training for action in Burma, had by the 
age of twenty-six produced a small but notable body of 
poems and short stories. Raiders' Dawn shared with the 
work of many other young soldiers the constant apprehension 
of death to come. On sentry or resting in camp or looking 
at a Tudor mansion the thought of death obtruded. It gave a 
sombre background to love. In To Edward Thomas he 
recorded his thoughts upon visiting the memorial stone to 
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that poet whose feelings he felt that he shared — “like you 
I felt sensitive and somehow apart” — and in whose death his 
own might find a parallel. Nearly all that he wrote was 
essentially personal, even his poems %vritten in India being 
more of himself than of that strange continent, whose huge 
and forbidding problems he did not as poet feel called upon 
to confront. It was a shy uncertain personality, neither 
intense nor intellectual, yet possessing a vision alternately 
radiant and tragic, full of compassion, and sensitively 
responsive to beauty and to love, and always able to express 
itself freshly and with a most attractive clarity. As poet he 
did not concern himself with political or social problems, 
though he could describe with forceful realism the Rhondda 
of his native Wales, but he was content to be a poet and, like 
a knife-grinder, to strike what sparks he could to “warm the 
night”, where beauty was so transient. 

Sidney Keyes, who was killed in Nortli Africa in 1943 
shortly before he would have been twenty-one, was a more 
intense and introspective poet than Alun Lewis. He was 
writing poetry at sixteen, and he rapidly advanced to a 
remarkable maturity considering his years. His first volume. 
The Iron Leurel, was written while he was reading History 
at Oxford, before he entered the army. Like Lewis he 
followed no poetic school, but fashioned his own manner, 
feeling indeed “ratlier isolated as a VTiter”. He named Eliot 
as one of the few living writers he could "accept entirely”, 
and, speaking of symbolism, he declared Yeats and Rilke 
“the greatest and most influential poets in the last 100 years 
or so”. His "only non-poetic influence” was the psychology 
of Jung. With such predilections, his poetry was strong, 
serious, concentrated, inclined to the metaphysical, and tech- 
nically accomplished, and it showed again the tendency of 
many younger poets to discard obscurity. From childhood, 
books and nature had been his loves, and they contributed 
much to the matter and imagery of his poetry, providing 
stimulus to his active imagination, but overriding his 
concrete interests was an obsession 'with pain, fear and death. 
The problem of death was common to his generation, as was 
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the sense of fear, and when in the army he realised more fully 
how he shared these things with his fellows his poetry grappled 
with them with more assurance. He felt and resisted the death 
wish, which Eliot and Auden had earlier expressed, and finally 
came to accept death as the destiny of many of his genera- 
tion. As his friend Michael Meyer put it, he became "the 
Spokesman of the conscript, the uncourageous anchorite, the 
separated lover”. He did indeed e.xprcss the thoughts and 
moods of many, but with the subtlety of a personal intelligence 
fighting his own fight and finding much in nature, and 
particularly in birds, to sustain and energise him in his 
spiritual conflicts. 

Alan Rook, who took part in the evacuation of Dunkirk, 
was a quieter poet. His three volumes of poetry published 
during the war expressed the plight of those who loved beauty, 
and worshipped the power of love, and yearned to prolong 
the moments of faith which could alone lighten the nightmare 
of war. His love of beauty was almost mystical, and his 
spirit was largely meditative, one of his longer poems. Green 
Mountain, owing much in manner and mood to the Eliot of 
the Quartets. Like Eliot, of whom one can often hear other 
echoes in his verse, he felt the virtue of suffering to discipline 
and release the spirit, and came to accept it for himself, and, 
with a deep human sympathy, for others. His verse was 
clear and easy, lacking intensity, but full of body. 

Other poets in the Forces, many of them young, were 
numerous. Roy Fuller’s view of war was grim and disil- 
lusioned. The Middle of a War, published when he was in 
the Fleet Air Arm, gave a sense, through rather fragmentary 
expression of moods, scenes and occasions, of something too 
vast to be apprehended as a whole. Life appeared to him like 
a play of Destiny in which the poet was a mere crowd figure, 
without central purpose or directing will, oppressed by 
boredom, open to nostalgia, and \vith the prospect only of 
toil and death. The bases of order and conduct seemed to 
have melted away. Where men were reduced by routine to 
isolated animals, each penned in his body, there was no place 
for enthusiasm, or for laughter and joy. A poem like 
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Defendmg the Harbour was vividly descriptive of the scene, 
and a poem like Harbour Ferry neatly fused description and 
mood. The volume A Lost Season, the result of his later 
service in East Africa, gave Fuller in the African scene further 
opportunity for his descriptive talent, and it was in this 
more objective poetry that he, like many of the other poets, 
achieved a truer poetry than in expressing either personal 
or impersonal reactions to the tragic, distressing and sordid 
theme of war. Such reactions were too commonly felt, and 
felt too drearily, rather than intensely, to produce distinctive 
and vital poetry. 

Laurie Lee’s The Sun My Monument, J. F. Hendrj^’s The 
Bombed Happiness, Poems of Terence Tiller — many such 
volumes were typical of the poetry of the war. Laurie Lee 
was not one of those poets whose expression the war had 
made clearer, but he tended to a violence of imagery which 
begot an obscurity not dissimilar to that of Dylan Thomas 
and George Barker ; imagery like “the peonies of my anger” 
matched the sensuous bitterness of his mood. Nor did the 
war discipline the use of imagery by Hendry and Tiller as 
much as was needed to produce poetry acceptable to the 
many. Such poets had their audience, but it was John 
Pudney who won the most widespread popularity of all the 
young war poets. Pudney's service was with the R.A.F. and 
his poetry had much of the clean, swift, air-borne efficiency 
of that service. His lyric had a spare beauty of music and 
phrasing, meeting but not condescending to the common man. 

Fellow servicemen could readily appreciate his awareness of 
the deadly chances of war and of the commonplace reliefs from 
its monotony. He knew how men must cling to the personal 
against the overruling needs of the impersonal routine; he 
knew the relation between fear and courage ; he shared the 
patriotism of Smith and Jones, rooted in home and work, 
the football field and the pub, the meadows and the street. 
There, was tlie background of heroic fl5ung, and Pudney’s 
verse had a message both for the airman and for his family 
or girl because of its human understanding, unintellectualised. 
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and convoyed with a moving and attractive simplicity that was 
only normal speech heightened into song. 

"1 could praise the shy devoted heroes 
Who, irom the sky's awareness or tlie oceans’, 

Answer to Smith or Jones : 

And those wlio wait, dre.ad-heavy, for their lioining.” 

As well as the remarkable number of volumes by individual 
poets the war years saw the publication of anthologies too. 
In 1941 there was Poems jrom the Forces, selected by Kcidrj'ch 
Rhys, himself a poet, and as a Welshman one of those who 
testified to the resurgence before the war of a national spirit 
in Anglo-Welsh poetry, a national poetic resurgence paralleled 
in Scotland. In this volume were poems by more tlian thirty 
serving poets, among whom were Alun Lewis, Rook and 
Fuller, as well as others known before, who in these years 
became still better known, like Hassall, Laurence Whistler, 
G. S. Fraser and J. F. Hendry. Here was poetry of personal 
experience of war in all its variety and in all its fields. The 
intellectual pacificism of the thirties was gone ; the unscttle- 
ment due to crisis after crisis threatening war had been 
replaced by acceptance of war. Much was still left to 
question, but this poetrj' was the poetry of an awakened 
democracy expressing itself with resolution, and, therefore, 
in the aspect of poetic manner, doing so with far greater 
directness than had been characteristic of much poetry of the 
thirties. Another notable anthology came some years later 
consisting of poems by poets serving in the Italian campaign. 

The anthology Poetry in Wartime of 1942 edited by 
Tambimuttu contained poems not only by poets in the 
Forces but by older poets such as Richard Church, Auden, 
Day Lewis and MacNeice, and several poems by women poets, 
notably Anne Ridler. The editor felt it desirable to deny 
his responsibility for "the strain of sadness running through- 
out", and much seemed flattened by its authors’ sense of 
futility and frustration, but the finest poem in the volume, 
Herbert Read’s To A Conscript of ig4.o, spoke with the deeper 
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vision of a soldier of 1914-18 and rose above the weakness of 
those oppressed by the present to declare that 

“To fight without hope is to fight with grace. 

The self reconstructed, the false heart repaired". 

To conclude this brief survey of the poetry which canie 
mainly from the young servicemen, Richard Spender calls 
for special mention because he spoke as hardly anyone else did 
who got into print in those years. In 1942, when he was in 
a Parachute Battalion, his volume Laughing Blood was nearer 
in spirit to Rupert Brooke than to any of his own contempo- 
raries. The very title declared the happy warrior, and his 
dedication thanked his parents for “the happiest first twenty- 
one years of life that anyone could dream of having”. His 
poetry was not ignorant of tragedy and boredom, of suffering 
and of slums, but knowing more of beauty and love and the 
higher human values his dominant mood was proud and 
exultant : 

“Let us repay 

Laughing blood with spilt". 

He was killed soon afterwards. Christopher Hassall, too, 
deserves mention for his volume S.O.S. Ludlow, in which he 
was one of the few who made narrative poetry out of the war. 

From the poets who had made so considerable an impres- 
sion in the thirties there came in this decade much outstanding 
work, but they no longer seemed a group : the poetic 
personalities of Day Lewis, Stephen Spender and MacNeice 
drew further apart from one another as they developed 
their individualities, rind Auden was no longer their leader. 
Auden's New Year Letter of 1941 was a rambling exploration, 
in octosyllabic couplets that rush along tumbling one on top 
of another, of what the individual, in Auden's opinion, ought 
to do. His advice culminated in the n9W’ familiar inculcation 
of love : true democracy must be bom through small groups 
of friends sharing in love a common way of life, but the 
individual, since “aloneness is man's real condition”, must 
leam how to make his choice rightly. The poem sparkled 
with wit and epigram ; it show-ed abundantly Auden's power 
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oi vividly summarising people, places and periods; it was 
alive with ideas ; it agreeably revealed something of the poet 
himself with a new humility, it was in fact a verj' lively 
piece of topical thinking, hurrying along witli a metrical vcr\'c 
and a gay patter of vocabulary that jostled slang with very 
academic terms. Its substantial Notes culled from c.xtcn5ivc 
reading sought to give depth to lire topicality. But Auden 
was in America, and the poem had no real contact with the 
events and temper of Europe at that time. 

Nevertheless, much continued to be expected of Auden, 
and For the Time Being seemed to promise a now strength. 
Its first part. The Sea and the Mirror, was a commentary on 
Shakespeare’s The Tcmpcsl, with a re-interpretation of the 
dramatis personae. The lyrics spoken by each of the 
characters showed Auden’s unique lyricism well maintained, 
his metrical dexterity indeed heightened. One lyric, built 
up of the ironic comments by Antonio upon each of his 
fellows, is a masterpiece in its intense expression of the evil 
of total, rooted Egotism. The long prose address of Caliban 
to the audience was an ambitious attempt to offer a solution 
for the contemporary dilemma as it affected both artists and 
the ordinary man. Art had been evading Reality and it 
must face Reality. Man too could escape neither into selfish 
pleasures nor into unselfish but bleak Utopian idealism. The 
expression w'as far from clear, but Auden’s conclusion seemed 
to be following Eliot in the direction of a supernatural Christ- 
ian faith, and this was further developed in the second part 
of the volume, the Christmas Oratorio, For the Time Being. 

This, in spite of a questionable use of modern trappings, 
was a serious and reverent treatment of the Christian story from 
Advent to The Flight into Egypt, and it was a sermon for the 
modern world. In the modern darkness, when hatred, fear 
and death were in the air, and men were sick of soul, feeble, 
selfish and despairing, it was time to seek redemption, and to 
learn in suffering the Way, the Truth, and the Life, no more 
turning our backs upon the Vision. Much to this effect was 
said clearly and in Auden’s best manner, again modified by 
a humbler spirit than in the thirties. But the hope of major 
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poetry inspired by a fresh positive vision was not fulfilled by 
The Age of Anxiety of 1948. This "Baroque Eclogue” took 
the form of a dialogue between a woman buyer for a big 
department store and three men, a clerk in a shipping office, 
a Medical Intelligence officer in the Canadian Air Force, and 
a naval officer. The scene was first a bar on Third Avenue, 
and then an apartment on the West Side of New York. Its 
total effect, however, was a failure. Here was nothing new. 
In time the talk was placed back in the war, and unscttlement, 
frustration and dissatisfaction hung over the whole. The old 
Auden skill was there, but it had become mechanical, and 
sparkled with cold lifeless dazzle. It had all been said before, 
and time had made most of it commonplace and platitudinous. 

In contrast the poetrj' of Day Lewis grew in strength. 
"For me there is no dismaj'”, he declared ; imagination, his 
"royal, impulsive swan”, had never flown with such exalta- 
tion : the time seeming then in war so short he prayed 

'Xove, tear tlie song from my breast”. 

This was the attitude to be expected from his earlier poetrjL 
So was the celebration of comradeship and homely courage in 
the poems that arose from his service in the Home Guard. 
He had not lost faith in the social and political ideals of his 
earlier years, but now in the national danger he felt 

“The Cause shales off. the Humankind stands forth 
A mightier presence". 

His earlier promise of outstanding narrative poetry was not 
followed up, for he kept mainly to lyrics and short meditative 
poems, except for his translation of Virgil's Georgies. Nature 
in its everlasting beauty and its blessed association with man 
continued to sustain and inform his poems, whatever their 
theme, and in one of his most notable groups of poems, the 
sonnets on childhood, 0 Dreams, O Destinations, his love of 
nature gave him imagery of serene beauty for the expression 
of his deepest personal feeling. This driving, of such a poet 
upon himself and his essential personal resources was one of 
the virtuous effects of the war. 
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Thomas and Barker, in this decade became clearer than 
either. In his poetry too a religious attitude played an 
important part. 

Of other poets writing in this decade it is impossible to 
speak here at any length. From Masefield’s generation 
dowmwards there were a great host of poets whose varied 
work testified to a remarkable poetic vitality. No picture 
could be complete without mention of the intellectual poetry 
of Edwin Muir, ^Vllham Empson and Herbert Read ; of the 
continued quiet output of sincere poetry by Blunden and 
Richard Church ; of the maintenance by Robert Graves of his 
us ere manner of pure poetry and its influence on several 

advance in accomplishment of 
hpcra T assail s work. Among the younger poets many 
become well or better known in addition to those 

rS/ to mention Geoffrey 

ngson, Alex Comfort, Rex Warner, Nicholas Moore, W. S. 

Noman Nicholson is to name only a few of the 

Farr Noman Nicholson's Rock 

vr^on nf tDeauty the loving obser- 

held hiVh made by a sensitive and balanced poet, 

Ss and rn^r- P°^try. Antholo- 
fond t’oetry also showed that there was much 

form ^ immediately published in volume 

Sred f 1 ^ P°^t whose occasional poems 

It S ahir' Tom Scott. Moreover 

occasioned impossible to estimate the loss to poetry 

aoneared an^ fn of young poets in the war: in 1949 
from the wnrlf^f ° entitled For Your Tomorrow drawn 

rto had fallen in ar4r” 

na.i[fl™ eSt *">"■ P=<=ts. In thi. 

and Edith SitaeTn ■*'!“ Victoria Sackville-Wesf 

rinE of L Tn tPt fron> ‘I>e begin- 

c wibf 
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Above all, there had been the American Laura Riding, whose 
influence on Robert Graves bad been so considerable. In 
this decade, with Edith Sitwell showing how a woman could 
rival if not indeed excel all her contemporaries, many younger 
women poets claimed attention. Women ha\'e, obviously, 
their own contribution to make to poetry. In war-time they 
alone know the separation as felt b}^ wife and mother; 
however ‘‘modern’' and however intellectual any may be, 
there is in all a different sensitiveness from that of men in 
their religious and domestic emotions ; in general their poetic 
c.xprcssion seems to incline more to clarity, to achieve a 
subtler and more refined intensit}", and to preserve a personal 
integrity apart from the dominating poetic schools of the day. 

The masculine approach to love, despite its many personal 
varieties, can seem, at least to a man, a conventional approach 
in contrast to the sensitive realism of a woman’s approach. 
Anne Ridler spoke of the property of love 

"which brings 

a new dimension to all physical tilings" 

and in her poetry a fresh personal vision, at once realistic 
and sensuous, aesthetic and religious, illuminated all that 
she made her poetic concern. Lilian Bowes Lyon and 
Kathleen Rainc both wrote lyrics notable for their clear 
beaut}'. Among other women poets were Eiluned Lewis, 
E. J. Scovell, Helen Spalding, Susanne Knowles and Sheila 
IVingfield. The publication in 1945 of a slim volume of 
lyrics by a girl of seventeen, Diana James, was a notable 
example of the way in which some publishers were alive’ to 
the contribution that could come from the fresh feminine 
vision of an exciting world undimmed by the conventions of 
life and literature. The women poets indeed in this decade 
seemed to have thoroughly learned, if they ever needed to 
learn it, the truth that poetry is a very personal expression 
of personally experienced truths, and that the world of politics 
and external topicalities does not normally concern it. 

When Stephen Spender in Life and the Poet declared that 
poetry must return to the fundamental things of life, he would 
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seem to have expressed a realisation which was to become 
generally accepted. The political poetry of the thirties passed 
away. The only considerable poetic "movement" of the 
forties was the Apocalyptic Movement which emerged at the 
be^nmng of the war, when J. F. Hendry and Hemy Treece 
edited their Apocalyptic anthologjr, The White Horseman, 
which was followed by two more. In spite of the expression 
of the movement’s aims by its leaders it was not very easy to 
discern a distinctive coherent purpose, but in 1946 Henry 
Treece restated his views in Ho-v I See Apocalypse and it was 
certainly possible to recognise and admire a positive aim of 
^1 hind. The political position of the movement he 

declared to be ' clearly Anarchic, an antidote to left-wing 
Audenism as much as to right-wing Squirearchy”. The 
movement acknowledged both worlds, "that of objects and 
dreams". "Apocalyptic writing, then, is the art 
r^^^ognise, without fear, the variety 
fire. ^ ^ J t? acknow'ledges his 

tinifoE^ ^i!- j^ugbter, and the tiny and almost unmen- 
onable things of life, as being real and desirable for sanity’s 

Ztl'A attitude will teach poetry to be 

ad, deep, limitless, like true life. It will teach men to 
live more, and to exist less." 

f very much what Stephen Spender had said a 

/ concluded his book with 

BQvi ^ View of a Romantic Revival”. Among the 
ad(iWn'^^+*° Apocalyptic movement he named, in 

aS Z' Nicholas Moore and Tom Scott, 

sympathisers Alex Comfort. He admitted 
thpm ^ ^ ,1 ivergences among the Apocalyptists. But from 
*em, and frorn others not attached to that or to any 

SiSiSll E ^ Romantic Revival. Rather 

nresratdpT^’ f^ded-that he "would comment on the 
NTchokon God by Anne Ridler and Norman 

eood- and '• ’ ^ "'orld so apt to think evil, think 

Theirs I hr.!? ^.P®”°d of war and suffering, speak tenderly. 

iheirs, I hope, IS the Kingdom to come". 
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This brief sur\'cy, too, may well end b}' noting the renewed 
recognition of God bj"^ tlic poets of the forties. It is obvious 
in tliD great poetry of T. S. Eliot and Edith Sitwell; in 
addition to the poets pointed out by Trecce there were man}’’ 
to whose work a religious view of life contributed much, for 
c.xample, John Betjeman, Richard Church, Kathleen Raine, 
Christopher Hassall, Djdan Thomas and David Gascotme. 
An orthodo.'c Christian who as a humanist teacher at Oxford 
had no small influence was Charles Williams, himself a highly 
individual poet, novelist and critic. The fifth decade, indeed, 
ended with the hope of a poctr5' restored to the fullne.ss of 
life, renewed in spirit, and disciplined again in e.xpression. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE NOVEL, 1900-1950 

This half-ccnlurj' has been particularly rich in the variety 
of kinds of novel that it has produced. When the century 
began, the word "noveT* already covered a wide diversity 
productiras, but most novelists still felt it necessaiy to 
make it their primarj' business to tell an interesting story and 
to present a number of people whom the reader could see as 
clear-cut characters such as he could recognise by their clothes, 
features, mannerisms and talk to resemble, more or less, his 
own friends and acquaintances. From the very start of novel- 
writing, however, there had been novelists who could not 
avoid, or who deliberately aimed at conveying their philoso- 
KY the same time as they' Bid' d'iToryrhhtE" 

Kich^dson and Fielding had done so in their different ways, 
and Hardy was an outstanding recent instance. The novel 
^ ^ been used in such a way that its story exposed 

spcia evils . Dickens had made many of his n o vels jnshy ment s 

though he was probably the. most 
effective writef' in that, way, he had been only one of many 
wno, since the novel began, had written novels partly at least 
with such a purpose. Further, there had arisen the kind of 
nove in which the novelist went beyond particular social 
problems and made his tale ^the_^ye_hicle. of, religious', moral 
^P^^E-Obtical Bras, as Charles Kingsley did. 

'^^.^torians ps ychol ogical analysis had come 
orce he earlier manner of charactensatibn, which had 
re led on the reader’s co-operative understanding of his 
Hows. Henry James, in particular, had proceeded to make 
cZTr "^ther than the outside of his 

the wStfrf -the -primary -interest of-story-by 

which motivated a few'fig^res^ ^hf'^ reasoning and -feeling 
broader. h„.a„, ®,The. a“pfdS£d 
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Eliot and Meredith yet without his closely resembling any 
one of them. His saga of the Forsytes \vas a solidly built 
tale of living people, but it was the picture of a way of life 
lived by only one social class and, without his views being 
orced upon the reader, the implicit criticism was there for 
a to read. Conrad, telling on the whole more exciting and 
CO ourful stories than did the other three, nevertheless paid 
much more attention than they to the, psychological .presenta- 
tion of character and motive and also achieved at the same 
time a. more -comprehensive -and, umversal criticism of life. 

t mid-century Conrad may well appear the most modern of 
these four -by virtue of the painstaking artistry and subtlety 
° psychological approach. In this he can be compared 
with Henry James, whose last novels appeared in the 
openmg years of this century : James was the great master 

ot that art and a powerful influence on the novel of this 
century. 


Though the work of these four stands out thus promi- 
nenuy, there were of course many other distinguished novelists 

Iv.w ^s-century. G. K. .Chesterton in his 

P onoj oiting HiU and The Man Who was Thursday 
■K, ^ combination of poetic fantasy and humour ; 

Mth zest he turned ideas into romantic dreams and peopled 
hem with strange but human beings. Moc„too, gave his. 

intellect to the novel. Somerset 
prominent by his Liza of Lambeth of 
^ reputation. W. W. Jacobs, .along- 

sailormenand their women 
A F W like Dialsto 7 ie Lane and Salthaven. 

Hewl'ptt to the highway of fiction, and Maurice 

ICiD n? “ovel. In 1901 

It was^a" dpr^rf book, if not a great novel, in Kim. 
least of ite nrn? K ^ novel, and not 

Butler Th^w posthumous novel of Samuel 

to the^fl" d^^tined by its satiric attitude 

hg oflceeXf tenor of its witty question- 

S the dfs ntS,T acceptable in the Gventies, 

gra on of the old world was in the intellectual 
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air. Above all, from.tha.point of view of the development of 
^.the novel, there were the first four novels of E, M. Forster, 
the last being Howards End in igio. ‘ , 

E._M, Forster set out to modify the traditional novel by 
giving the intellect,_a greater share in its.creation and direction.. 
As EeTafer admitted in Aspects of the Novel, though he kept 
them, he questioned the real need of story and plot in the 
novel. Following in the wake of Meredith, he took the 
conception of the novel as “the vehicle of philosophy” a 
stage further. Wi th him the theme became more. jmpprtantj 
than the plot and t h e pe rsons. "He'starTed with an idea, that 
convention, was evil and was the enemy of -the. true natural 
way of life ; to express this idea he imagined contrasting 
groups of people who embodied respectively convention and 
nature and-set them, in ^contrasting backgrounds of suburbia 
and an . idealised, Italy or. Cambridge. Because the idea came 
first, the -story which embodied it was almost bound to have 
elements of falsity, which were less likely to be present when 
a novelist either first imagined his characters and then fitted 
his story to them, or saw the story and then peopled it, or 
imaginatively created story and people in ,pne process. 
Forster's -.novels th^,idea reigned pupreme;-imagination w'^s 
„ cripp led .'-psyuhology bec ame the ser vant of theme, ..and the 
' !scene wasnimited by excludfiig the human bustle which did 

noT'specifically ■'^nlrib'ute_'to3Krs¥P°klti°^"®^I§l^ 

idea." "As handled by Forster such novels were very stimulating, 
andl:heir appeal grew with the changing mind of the century. 
He-had-given a brilliant example of how to talk about life 
inteHectually rathe^r_.than present life in all its, variety as the 
interaction of definite personalities to produce a story. 

The....atoiy-of , themovel in this century cannot be told as 
satisfactorily .as can that of the poetry bj^ considering it more 1 
or less decade by decade. In.,.the. second decade Bennett,, ’ 
Wells, Galsworthy, and Conrad, remained "the big four”.; 
Forster, did not. publish his next novel until 1924. Most of the' 
rising, generation of young novelists such as 'Hugh -^Valpole, 
Compton- Mackenzie, Rose Macaulay, and Sheila Kaye 
Smith, showed ..individual gifts w'orking within the accepted 
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manner and mood. Hugh Walpole, in particular, looked 
as though he was richly gifted with talents of all kinds: 
keeping to^ story and characterisation in the .traditionaL way 
he filled his tales with a spirit of romance and humour and 
gave considerable thought to the psychological presentation 
of his characters, while he also gave additional substance to 
his story by writing it to a theme. 

Compton Mackenzie in Sinister Street began that devo- 
tion of the novel to the portrayal of boyhood and 
youth which was to be taken up later by a good 
many minor novelists. He made it a substantial story 
with a full background, a novel in the traditional 
manner, chiefly 'modem" in its concentrating on the early 
years of its principal figure. But, as in the world of poetry, 
so m that of the novel, change was in the air. Even in. his 
early Sons and Lovers D. H. Lawrence, though in no-way 
revo utionary, in^the kind and technique of his novel, revealed 

violence of imagination jind emotion 
which heralded a dynamic use of the novel as it had hardly 
been handled before. Before this second decade was ended, 
wi prophetic zeal he had made the novel a pulpit for 
^ religion. Whereas H.'-G. Wells'in"Mr 
Bnthng Sees It Through recbnciled himself to the war and 
then jn Joan and Peter again looked ahead to a better world 
more sanely and efficiently planned and educated, D.-H. 

awrence spent these years fighting out a personal battle in 
himself, which he transferred to his novels. There the sexual 
° urgencies of love and 

HnnH ’ u strange worship of blood and blood-brother- 
' which t oretaste of the welter of ideas and passions 
to characterise the world of the post-war period. 

chanpfit a "" significant of the 

^ and imny playing around 

ab?e it to. ? T T accounted respect- 

trenot onir/t coming 4ime when the old values 

not only to be questioned but derided. But South Wind, 
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though Stamped with an individual personality, was opJy_ji 
variation in the handling of the traditional novel. 

It was around 1920 that tlie attack .on the . traditional 
no\'el began. For some years new influences had been making 
themselves felt. In the nineties George Moore had been 
influenced by the French novel, and Somerset Maugham owed 
much to French c.xample. French influence meant in part an 
aggressively frank reabsin affer"*tffe manner of Zola, . but 
more importantlj’ It meant greater attention to structure and 
expression^ Those who felt the French influence looked witli 
digippioyal_on_flje__relativcl3'., carefree attitude of -the tradi- 
tional English novel, and began to require;.nea,ter„constni_ction 
accompan ied by e.vprcssion at once raore- 4 ucicL,and...more 
subtle. Arnold .Bennett, too, came- to -appreciate and seek 
these .French virtues. In the twenties thc-sensitive-psycho- 
IpgicaLpattcrning . of Proust was to be another .potent French 
influence. But the Jnflucncc of the Russian novel was in the > 
long run to have agpnsiderably deeper .effect than that of the, 
French. Iii_the_nineties Constance and Edward Garnett began , 
to publish their translations of Turgenev, which they followed 
up with translations of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and Tchehov, the 
lasLSPP-CJiring .in the_ twenties. Tlie-effect was cumulative, 
sinking gradually into writers and readers, until hje^about 
igacramew-world of fiction had been opened to a considerable 
audience. ByL-the work .of the Russian masters.it .was.possible 
to,..realisc.,how' much more. deeply, one ..could, penetrate.jnto 
the human. soul than English novelists. had. so ..fair.attempted. 
Many felt that in...comparison with such work the, English 
Ao.vel ..appeared provincial and soulless, half-blind, to the 
psychological wonders of human, personality'. The,Jnfl.uence 
' Of .the.-Russian_novel came to.a .head..in. time, to .join. ..forces 
with the -psychology of the subconscious-mind w'hich was also '. 
by.1920 becoming current. The time was ripe for an attempt * 
to revolutionise the .English novel. ; 

It was James Joyce who firet, undertook this task. After 
he had written his-^brt.Etoxies_i2;fbh«ers (1914) and-.his_ 
fictionalised autobiography. A. Portrait of~the~Ariist-as a Young 
Man (1916), both of them showing a>.distinctive originality 
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more or less within tradidonal limits, it became known that 
he was enpged on a remarkable experiment in the novel. 

is experiment, begun as earl}^ as 1914, appeared as Ulysses 
in laris in 1922, and was hailed with amazement, ' ’some" 
scornful, but much almost idolatrous. Tracing a not very 
attractive, though ver}' human, "hero" through some twenty- 
tour hours of a Dublin day, Joyce portrayed. thc.outer, world 
’ j inner workings of his hero's consciousness, 

introduced into the flow of consciousness a symbolic phantas- 
magoria, and all the time played with tlie English language, 
now with strange effectiveness, now merely with obscure 
pedantrjr, and again with puckish humour. Nothing of the 
a 1 lona novel was left. Humanity remained, at least a 
390 on ra ^ and often rank. Listening to the internal mono- 
logues of his characters, the reader smelt the flesh and dust ' 
o exis ence, but continuity of story was gone, plot 'wns 
*eme was deeply buried, and to' the ordinary 
wnc K ^ unintelligible. In England“the book 

iinnK j ni<^lly offensive, but many copies came in 
^observed from France, and the world of letters and its 
"ore for many years sure that a great experiment 
thp ^ achieved. Moreover the sexuality_in 

the_ thoughts of . the, characters and in the style of tlie author 

inrfppd -Strong appeal in the twerities. Ulysses, 

thp i-P^r T ^ impression that, bearing in mind also 

‘radilional English novel with 
* ITlt "'’“Ptete satisfaction as before. 

dealt JhP twenties, Virgima Woolf 

effective hp ^ ^ novel another blow, perhaps"“niore 

Some f " restrained. She h?d early 

The Ulysses in its serial publication in 

an artidf on ^ she. began her attack with- 

propertmrnf^J™ ^tie pleaded that "the 

S belief” T r“ ^ than custom would have 

Galsworthv-'<.hp^-F°°^^^®^u^* of ..Bennett, Wells and 

of life and thp “'^Pito of their substantial picture 

life and the abundant vitality of their characters, the reality 
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of life escaped them. All three novelists were adjudged 
"materialists” beca use of their preoccupation with the outside 
ofKfe ; ahci by "materiaiists" she said she meant "that they 
write of unimportant things ; that the}- g>end immense skill and 
immense industr}- making the trivial and the transitoi}' appear 
the true and the enduring". For her, the true and the enduring 
resided in the ve^ e^nce of life,' the jever-changing,.. ever- , 
fi iicfu afing consciousness, continuously- affected from ...without 
and ceaselessly working its transformations within. "Life is a 
luminous halo, a semi-transparent envelope surrounding us from 
the beginning of consciousness to the end". “Is it not”, she 
asked, "the task of the novelist to conve}' this varying, this; 
unknown and nncircmnscribed spirit, whatever aberration or 
complexit}' it may display, with as little mixtme of the alien' 
and external as possible?” Because she found in Ulysses 
an attempt "to reveal the flickerings of that innermost flame 
which flashes its messages through the brain”, she found 
Jo}xe, in contrast to her materialists, spiritual. 

In another paper, on "The Russian Point of View”, she 
noted that in Russian novels the time comes when "the 
elements of the soul are seen, not separatel}' in scenes of 
humour or scenes of passion as our slower English minds 
conceive them, but streaked, invoh’ed, inextricably con- 
fused”, so that “a new panorama of the human mind 
is revealed”. Here too was spiritual writing in contrast 
to materialism, and with her attitude to fiction thus changing 
— she had herself been recentl}- engaged on a traditional 
novel — she proceeded to try her hand at experiment. Jacob's 
Room was an uncertain start, Mrs DaUo-s:ay was nearly 
successful, and in 1927 To The LightkotKe showed her in full 
control of a. technique wfrich dfrpjarad the inner stream of ' 
consciousness, the spirit of life ebbing Md ^wing; sjmbolisin 
too played its part in her treataent; a yer\- senritiye artistry' 
added a^elight at times akm to poetic .pleasure. A new kind 
of novel had been bom in England. Story’ in the old sense 
had largely disappeared, but the traditional English gift of 
vi\dd characterisation was supremely retained by means of 
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the new technique in the (wo unforgettable realities of Mr.s 
Kanisay and her husband. 

But neither James Joyce not Virginia Woolf could do more 
than unsettle oj)inion about the novel. The new possibilities 
were obvious; the limitations of the traditional novel \scre 
clearly underlined, Ihit the individuality of Joyce was far 
too strong to be followed, and the influence of Virginia Woolf 
worked slowly, reinforcing that of Jlcuia* James in the direc- 
tion of heightened psychological scnsitivcne.ss and making 
readers more accustomed to immersion in the flow of a 
ciaracters consciousness. Though many critics worshipped 
Joyce and Virginia Woolf, writers were reluctant to indulge 
m further reyolutionarj' e.xpcriment. and one of the nc.xt 
more interesting e.xpcrimcnls did not come till 1936 when 
Aldous Hu.xlcy shuffled three layers of time in the construc- 
Gaza. In the nineteen-twenties Bennett, 
ells, Galsworthy and Conrad were too old too change their 
ways and though Conrad died while in full production, tlieir 
^rk held Its wide public and maintained the prestige of the 
. todilional novel with the average serious reader. On the 
'* c greatest change in the novel in the twenties” was" 

Ijin cc niquc, but in the impact of new ideas upon moral 
standards in the flux of the post-war mind. 

' cpniTi the nineteen-twenties indeed pre- 

remarkably rich and varied scene, impossible to 
• ■ ,1 i^^tice. Wflth Joyce and Virginia W'oolf 

"o^’clists who, next to them, attracted 
STd Amf probably E. M. Forster, D. H. Lawrence 

hi<; wnrV A Forster's A Passage to India crow'ned 

eSlior renewed life and influence of his 

last 00^1 a generation old. In this 

da vs had (j- ^ rather complacent preaching of his 3munger 

Se ^ compIex\pprehension of 

nTv^rs Marabi/caves at the 

than that evnr u hopelessness even deeper 

.brobdmgs on tbp ^ Mexico where his dark mystical 

passions of the blood were strengthened, 
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continued to display in his novels the violence o£.his.xeaction 
Irqrn contemporaty civilisation. Less bj' their intrinsic merits 
as novels than Ly tbeir projection of a passionate personalit}*] 
half saint, half devil, fighting for sanity in a soulless vvorldj 
his books fascinated }munger readers in particular, and not 
least the intellectuals in spite of Lawrence’s own repudiation* 
of intellect in favour of a more primitive intensity of living] 
Aldous Huxley too attracted the rising generation in the 
twenties: his witty presentation of contemporary' ideas had 
an effect stimulating enough to offset anj' depression induced 
by his implicit view of the meaninglessness of contemporary' 
life — and indeed of human life — though the very disillusion- 
ment of the world he drew had a strange appeal to those 
who themselves largely' shared it. His Point Counter Point 
melodramatically' crowned his scornful analysis of post-war 
psychology' and manners in the intellectual and artistic classes. 
Aldous Huxley saw human beings_rather ,as,..human.animals, 
byj.vhose fdlh'e^Le wa's^often amusjed,. though, he. hated often 
both tyeir folli es and their disgusting habits. His satiric', 
amusement was shared by William Gerhardi, as in The] 
Polyglots (1925), and by' Wyndham Lewis, and indeed by; 
a large audience happy to be amused even while they' them-t 
selves were satirised, like the Court audiences at a Restorationj 
comedy. There was a cy'nicism in this disillusioned laughter, 1 
for which the recession of the Christian faith from the minds 
of a considerable proportion of rmters and readers was in part 
responsible. As the Christian view of the value of personality 
and of the nature of good and er'il came to be held less widely 
and less surety, the antics of human types were a sport 
for the intellect. The resultant effect on the novel was a 
narrowng one : the feverish animation of puppets in a human 
zoo tended to replace in Huxley''s novels the presentation of 
normal human beings acting more or less purposefully in a 
world of moral values. 

Below- these^outstanding , novelists of the twenties were 
many', good , novelists in .a. variety of kinds of novel. Hugh 
Waipoje continued to develop tie traditional novel inliis* 
generous romantic, .way', , speaking much of .the soul and 
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enjoying the bustle, comedy nnci colour of the Polchestcr 
scene : his deceptively easy style (for it was capable of a 
pod deal of subtlety in psychology and atmosphere) and 
Ills appeal to the emotions and moral apjiroval of his readers 
earned him the disapproval of higher critics, but his novels 
were veiy widely road by the average serious novel-reading 
pphe. Compton Mackenzie did not rise again to the strength 
p his earlier Carnival and Sinhicr Street, but in less ambitious 
novels displayed a very human interest together with much 
humour, a combination that was very acceptable. Several 
OCT names of good competent, or better than competent, 
\tiActs could readily be added, such as Frank Swinnerton, 
rancis Brett Young. Algernon Blackwood and Louis Gold- 
^ women novelists made an 

such names as Rose Macaulay, 

stem readily 

orominp f fi,^ 'rgima Woolf and Edith Sitwell especially 
biitSli and other women- wTiters made the contri- 

rfthe "T"'' tlic -literature of the twenties a close rival 
to the masculine contribution. 

woidd'Ippm twenties, some ten years ha\'ing it 

control PTid + necessary to release memory under artistic 
the novel of repugnance on the part of the public, 

Rr H‘“MotH-5m'’°’ in a three-year flood, 

but amonfr nfL ^ Fafth trilogy? ^vas perhaps the best, 

SrpSlS llTZ’ Williamson's Patriot's Progress 

Srspective The war seen in 

ample scope for '"narxltiw^^ch 

in the tradSional manner ®’.j.jJ^^''*^”sation and description 
however bv Lie ^ rr ’ « ^ American Ernest Hemingivay. 

tor. the' direct r^ali, ” ^ecoX of^L” fnglish novel, 

greater .originality than the STl held a 

appeal had been prepare d novels, though its 

P P d for by Lawrence’s appraisal of 
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the primitive element in human nature below the veneer of 
civilisation. A Farevsell to Arms also reminds us that many 
other America_n npyels_^seixe„to . be. included in_the stojy of 
the Eh glishlnoy.el in the twenties, for in this decade the work 
of Sinclair Lewis and Upton Sinclair^Md Dreiser’s Ammican 
rrage3y'T5ecame''weir'kiiowri in this country, an indication 
not only of their intrinsic worth and interest but of a more 
international outlook on the part of the reading public and 
also perhaps of a sense of a relative loss of vitality in the 
English novel. 

Yet this account of the novel in the twenties has not even 
yet given a full outline of its variety. There were two 
novelists too individual to classify, the brotyers T.^ F. Powys 
antf Jqhn Cdvvpbr PoMys. Of these T. F. Powys \vrofe short 
novels and short stories about a queer rustic world of eccentric 
clerg 3 mien and lewd yokels ; his conception was a symbolic 
one, his method a comic realism blended with fantasy and 
enriched by wit and irony, and his spirit had a strangely 
appealing human charity which was paradoxically at once 
Christian and pagan. John Cowper Powys was equally 
original and built up at greater length another rustic world, 
similarly sex-ridden and grotesque, but unlighted by the wit 
and almost poetic assurance of his brother. The Pov\’yses 
give the impression of rejecting the ordinary workaday world 
of reality as a subject because of a peculiar Powj'sian cast of 
vision, and Osbert Sitwell's combination of a kind of nightmare 
realism with irbhic wit to describe the old ladies of pre-war 
Scarborough in Before the Bombardment was bom of a 
vision peculiarly Sitwellian. But there were other individual 
developments in the twenties which, individually and cumu- 
latively, give the impression rather of a deliberate retreat 
from the pressure of the contemporary world than of inner 
compulsion. Thus David Garnett’s Lady into Fox escaped 
into a hauntingly real world which Ws -however transformed 
by magic, a world as uncanny in its seeming reality as the 
world of such a story as De la Mare’s The Return, in which 
the soul of a man long buried entered a living man to trans- 
form his very features into its long lost countenance. Ernest 
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Bramah gave a peculiar delight by his Kai Lung books, in 
\\ hich a verj' fine understanding of human'life” was s^forth 
in a Chinese setting and with a Chinese obliquity of style 
that was, and is, irresistible to his devotees. The Kai-Lung 
books might indeed have come at any time, but they had a 
special appeal to this decade, when escape alike from the 
traditional forms and ways and from the current reality 
awakened a ready response in many. Just as every age has 
its best-sellers who carry their readers away on colourful 

mu them in special abundance. 

he historical romances of Eafael Sabatini won wide popularity 
m the early twenties and kept it for years ; Jeffrey F amol 's 
en of romance and humour was a gold-mine to its author ,’ 

• . M. Hutchinson’s emotional stories of modem dilemmas 
romantically and morally considered were read by thousands 
who had not heard of Virginia Woolf or Aldous Huxley 
Jn the very wealth of its variety the novel of the twenties 
suggested either the ferment heralding a new creative age or 
a ismtegration preluding decline. Looking back, it would 
seem that rather than expanding its scope and treatment the 
process of becoming less broadly concerned 
with humati life. The_ regiopal novel was a healthy develop- 
ment but iLwas a narrowing of" the novel’s, scope. Partly 
trom the stirnulus given by Hardy’s concentration on Wessex, 
niade a particular region their chosen world. 
Jlaty 3 ebb took Shropshire and in Predous Bane (1924) 
er aun was very largely to preserve a passing age with its 
d local customs and superstitions, while her earlier novel 
i he Golden Arrow had been pervaded by the sense of change 
ciVipUa ^ ^ began to intrude into her isolated countryside, 

whh Q ^or some years concerned herself 

nf present before The End of the House 

landed^ break-up of an old Sussex 
reaioml ^ ^ force of modern conditions. The 

Country tall^ f century as in the West 

it real^ JnnV ° ^‘^'^^Pbrlpotts, but it was in the twenties 
root. Then it continued in the thirties and 
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forties, Yorkshire being a particular!}? favoured region, as in 
\Vinifred Holtby’s South Riding, while Leo Walmsley became 
the novelist of the fisher folk of the North-East coast. The 
Anglo-Welsh novels of Caradoc Evans and others, though 
hardly to be labelled "regional”, may also well be borne in 
mind here. , 

The...concentration of many noyelists on childhood, and 
youth was, also, a good development, but again it was a.. 
imffowihg of the. novel’s- scope. Kipling’_s Stalky and Co. 
(1899) lay behind, ready to addlts influence, when Alec 
Waugh’s Loom of Youth (1917), witten with a rather crude 
vigour at the age of seventeen, brought in the school, novel, 
generally__with a considerable strand of sex in its texture. 
The elder novelist E. F. Benson countered with his David 
Blaize. a far pleasanter "loom' of youth”. Hugh^ Walpole 
WTOte his stories abo ut the bov ,Teremv..and his. dog. ”Seniy 
Williamson traced his Willie Madison through his childhood 
arid schooldays. In the thirties there was still such a novel 
as Geoffrey Dennis’s Bloody Mary's. Sp.metimes..the.schpol 
np,yeL. was- mainly ■ from the masters' point -of view,.^.as in 
Hugh -Walpole’s early ■ tragicomedy of Mr Perrin and Mr 
Traill, or Paul Selver’s Schooling of the late twenties. 

The variety of tim novel in the twenties furi:her included 
as a special kind the_povel_(^,cpun^^iife^ Here it was pot 
the,regipn^ which concerned.the, novelist jso much, as .country 
life, in contrast to town life. It was an aspect of the wide- ’ 
spread desire to escape from the pressure of the industrial 
.world, a_desire.s.Q.strong,and,Jiatural that Ahis. kind.. of story, 
finding a considerable public in the twenties, , held, and 
extended its popularit}? in the next, decades. Adrian Bell 
was th.e.-best: and most popular exponent of the" appealing 
theme of how to make one’s livelihood and happiness out of 
the land. His novels had little story, but a healthy almost 
old-fashioned simplicity of interest in men and things. 

Street handled the theme with more complexity, coming 
'cIoieF'to the unlimited novel except for his preoccupation 
with the problem of British agriculture. H. E. Bates too 
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psychology, detection, background, excitement, characterisa- 
'tibn, wit, and literary ornament were indeed great and were 
adjusted to various levels in the taste and intelligence of the 
reading public. That there was money as well as pleasure in 
catering for this pubhc^perhaps diverted tb'f he .writing of such 
stories some novelists who would have concentmted pn the 
novel proper bad thaT cbntinu^To'bdld” its old largely, uncbab 
lehged primacy in esteemi'' At any rateL. A. G. Strongwas one, 
\ria6 varied his novel-writing with detective fiction ; Dorothy 
Sayers was to show that her ^eater gift lay in the field of 
religious drama, but she first gave several years to varieties 
of detective fiction, gradually replacing interest in detection 
by a more literary approach in which background played a 
large part : Cecil Day Lewis the poet, after trying the straight 
novel, became as "Nicholas Blake,” an outstanding detective 
writer, showng that narrative power to which, considering 
his talent, he gave too little scope in his poetry. Indeed in 
the forties the detective novel attracted to the ranks of its 
writers a Professor of English in "Michael Innes”, who gave' 
to it a brilliance of mind, wit and fancy sufficient to dispel any 
lingering doubts that the detective novel was worthy of being 
written and read by the highest class of mind and taste. It 
became natural ' that a young writer like Edmund Crispin 
should turn to the detective novel rather than to straight, 
fiction. 

The veiy variety of fte_novel Jn^ the. tw.enties, from the 
new approaches of J.^c,e,and_\^irginia— Woolf, through .the 
various, modifications of the traditional novel, .down,.^to 
the more specialised kinds like the-detective -novel, en couraged 
a tendency to .disintegta^.. the^ reading_public. Where one 
unified serious reading public had supported the work of 
Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy and Conrad, there now tended 
to be a series of different publics. The whole of the reason- 
ably serious" nbvel-fea public no longer read the novels 
of Virginia Woolf as their predecessors had read in succes- 
sion those of Dickens, Hardy and Wells. The readers of 
Virginia Woolf, Forster and Huxley were unlikely to be also 
appreciative readers of Hugh Walpole. The Powys brothers 
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could not be to cvctyone’s taste, nor would the more limited 
kind of story like farka the Otter be everyone's book. In 
fact there came into existence readers of the intellectual 
novel, readers of the central traditional novel, readers .of 
the romance, readers of the detective novel, and so on. Of 
course, these were riot self-contained groups, but there was 
overlapping in all directions. Now and again a writer emerged 
who for a while at least commanded the attention of the 
majority of all readers, as did Priestley with The Good 
Companions of 1929, followed by Angel Pavement. 

With the improving facilities in education, the official 
recognition of -contemporar}' or "modem'' literature in the 
examinations of schools and universities, and the opportunities 
offered b}' adult education, the cleavage noticeable in older 
readers between those who followed the intellectual novel and 
those whose taste was limited to the more traditional or popular 
was gradually much lessened as the younger generations 
succeeded, but that this relative disintegration of the novel- 
reading public had taken place is to be borne in mind when 
.one \’iews the course of the novel in the thirties and forties. 
ip?he VTiters who aimed at the broadest public were henceforth 
rin the whole those whose gifts were of the less seriousl}' 
;intellectual kind, like A. J. Cronin. The younger serious 
.writers of fiction, like the Auden group of j'oung poets of the 
I thirties, \\Tote more or less consciously for a smaller audience : 
I of such were even Graham Greene and Elizabeth Bowen in 
the thirties, and Rex Warner in the forties. As with the 
poets, their public too expanded, encouraged by Pengnin 
New Writing and Penguin reprints. In bet^veen remained as 
before the considerable body of competent writers who relied 
on story rather than ideas, but the prestige of their kind of 
novel was no longer as high as it had been in the earlier years 
of the century. 

Perspective in regard to modem writing grows slowly as 
the years pass, and perhaps more slowly in the matter of 
prose than of poetry. It is certainly hard to. see .the fiction 
of the thirties -in as well defined a'perspective as the poetry. 
The story seems one of a marked decline from the highest 
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levels of creative, imaginative and. interpretative fiction. It 
was in the early thirties that Virginia. Woolf consummated her 
vision of life and her technique in The. Waves: she had 
little more to give. Aldous Huxley,replaced his despair by 
a. search for spiritual truth in Eyeless in Gaza, but he too 
as a novelist then largely withdrew. John Cowper Powys 
produced an outstandingly fine novel in The GiastohVury 
Romance, in- which modern psychology was integrated into 
imaginative portrayal of character. The young novelist Henry 
Williamson, who in the twenties had inspired hopes of further 
development, expressed himself mainly outside fiction, having 
revised his early novels into the linked Flax of Dream. Among 
the older novelists Hugh_Wa]pole stood out, for in his 
"Herries” novels he fulfilled his earlier promise of recreat- 
ing the traditional novel in something at least of its fullness 
and substantiality of vision. Compton _ Mackenzie, Rose 
Macaulay, Frank Swinnerton, Francis Brett Young and Louis 
Golding were among those who kept to their own track on 
the broad highway. One outstanding newcomer among the 
best-sellers was A. J. C>onin, in whose work Charles 
Kingsley’s kind of novel“3ealing' with broad ideas and topical 
problems was presented with eloquence and melodrama. 
A.,P. Herbert' too joined the ranks of popular novelists with 
a purpose with his Water Gypsies. 

But in the thirties the. future of .the ...novel seemed 
in the hands of a few young writers, chief among them 
being Graham - Gfeene7^CBafles~TVlorgan, H. E. Bates, 
L. A. G. Strong and Elizabeth Bowen. Each of them 
had- distinctive . merits above the average, but none was 
free from, the limitations that were narrowing the scope of 
the modern novelist. Greene had a vision limited by his 
consciousness ...of ..evil JifrEunianT, life; he concentrated on 
the- seamy -side-oLmodern life, and his- principal. characteri- 
sation ran to a-type, that of . the moral , defective. Charles 
Jlqrgan in general wrote his novels to a^-theme, which "he"‘ 
handied~with a keen, lucid intellect but in a style peculiarly 
mannered. H. E. Ba tes had the limitation of. his country 
vision extending only to the small town. L. A. G. Strong 
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was probably at iiis best in an Irish setting. JilizabcUi 
Howell's keen appreciation of the Iminan comedy and its 
possibilities of tragedy was nevertheless limited by a femi- 
nine sensitiveness, tliough excellent in its kind, and by 
a class-consciousness. In addition Christopher Isherwood, 
collaborator with Auden in his plays, seemed to show- 
special promise with his Mr A'orm Changes Trains, and also 
there were the varied attractions of the novels of Hric 
Liuklatcr. Further there was an appearing and disappearing 
of young novelists without the power to follow up a bright 
promise. Keith Winter's Other Man’s Saucer was wittily 
cynical and sensitive but formless, and he turned aside from 
the novel. Arthur Calder-Marshall’s Pic in the Sky of 1937 
was typical of ahoiher kind of novel. The c.xprcssion “tlic 
proletariat” was then in the air, and Pic in the Sky had some 
claim to be considered a “proletarian novel”, for it showed 
how’ left-wing and communist theories and contemporary 
social and economic conditions in the working classes affected 
the relations between young men and their girls and between 
the young and their families. Such a novel, both loosely 
w-ritten and topical, was hardly wTitten with a thought to its 
lasting. The corresponding politically conscious poetry of 
the thirties had more chance of lasting because of its redeeming 
virtues of brevity and form. 

The forties are still so near that it is even more, difficult 
to see their “novelists in perspective. Perhaps the greatest 
single -achievement was John Cowper Powj^s’s Owen Glen- 

dower {1942), in which He applied liis'lihaginativc'under- 
stan'dihg of" modem psychology' to a complex, wide-scale 
portrayal of the early fifteenth century. It is not easy to 
perceive any new- novelist of exceptional achievement or even 
of more than average promise. Perhaps C. P. Snow, will 
come to stand out in time. Certainly' Snow, formerly' a 
research physicist and during the war organiser of scientific 
man-power, applied himself to the novel with great serious- 
ness and achieved a most impressive sequence of novels in 
which, through well controlled narrative and effective 
characterisation, he expressed some of the problems of the 
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day in regard to education, religion and marriage, giving 
indeed a view of life with breadth and detail of presentation. 
A 3’oung novelist who" for a moment looked as if she might 
rival any woman novelist of the century was Elizabeth Myers ; 
A Well Full of Leaves had an emotional intensity and a 
sensuous vividness which gave almost poetic power to the 
tragic theme. But when she followed it with Tke Basilisk 
of St James’s, a recreation of the personality and background 
of Dean Swift, she did not show an equal grasp of her 
material, and she died young. 

J oyce Cary certainly stood out as a new novelist of a limited, 
vety“pei^Ohal kind, as with The Horse's Mouth ; he gave a 
passionate vitality to eccentric figures, and there was exciting 
intensity in his manner. Denton _ Welch, before his early 
death, had given a remarkably fresh, bitter-sweet re-creation 
of childhood and adolescence. ButmnJ±ie„wholeat_waaJbe, 
writers who had estabfished themselves in th e .thirties whose' 
woirlc'was ihoHjoutetandingynTlEh Charles...Morgari'}. 

weir maintained his reputation, and Graham Greene andl 
Elizabeth Bowen added to theirs. H."~E. Bafes^ in Fcdi^ 
Stood the Wind for France showed that war as an experience 
and a theme had matured and extended his powers. Evelyn 
^.Waugh, .mordantly witty in a young man’s way in his highly 
individual satiric comedies in the thirties, added to his 
achievement in the maturer Put Out More Flags, and later 
savaged the sentimentalism of Americans in The Loved One. 
Aldous-Huxley, too, now in the third decade of his fame, in 
one novel, Thne Must Have A Stop, blended satire and pseudo- 
mysticism and in another. Ape and Essence, indulged in a 
grim satiric vision of the future. The latter vein was shared 
by G eor ge Nineteen Eighty-Four, while the same 

writer’s ^iinial Farm was a- wholehearted satire of the post- 
war menagerie. 

In the forties there was indeed a st rong tendency to use i 
th e novel for the exposidon_of_generaljdeas jyith'jregardrto 
the. trendy ofTmlisation.^ Three writers, who were also poets, 
stood out in this kind of novel, Rex Warner, ..Alex_Comfort 
and Frederick Prokosch. Rex Warner’s The Professor had 
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who had himself served in the navy. Roger Grinstead’s Some 
Talk of Alexander applied satirical realism" to characters in 
the Brigade of Guards. Nigel Balchin’s The Small Back 
Room made a sensational stoiy"out“df"fhe stress and strain 
of a team of research scientists in their work, including their 
conflicts with bureaucrats, and in their personal lives. Such 
novels were in tnne with much of the war poetry in conveying 
in the world they depicted a sense of unease, frustration and 
boredom ; they too were written with the realism of an inside 
knowledge that bred satire. Some.-naturally -wrote rather 
of-the heroism and pathos of war, and indeed there were few 
moods, as there were few theatres, of this long drawn out 
war which were not handled while the topicality made the 
writing of such stories profitable, and either a pleasure or a 
purgation to their authors. Jc^n JBrqphy in Target Island 
gave a picture of life in the heroic island of Malta ; 
Phyllis Bottome in London Pride dealt with the children in 
tliTruinTand'amid the bombs. As already mentioned, H. E. 
Bates turned his first-hand knowledge to excellent account 
in Fair Stood the Wind for France. But the novel which 
first sought to extract the very spirit of war-time England as 
seen in the lives of typical individuals was Elizabeth Bowen's 
The Heat of the Day in 1949, when memory had been given 
a little time to sift and interpret its vast material. 

At mid-century it is the names of Elizabeth Bowen and 
Graham Greene that may well receive the last emphasis in 
ending such an attempt to outline the course of the novel. 
In this brief survey many names have been omitted, some- 
no doubt unjustly. Eoi instance, Charles Williams in the 
thirties wrote allegorical fantasies which time may retrieve 
and exalt. Writers, popular in the best sense, like C. S. 
Forester and R. C. Hutchinson, would deserve serious 
appraisal in any longer account. In the latter years a best- 
selliiig novelist like Richard Llewellyn with How Green was my 
Valley (1939) could Inbf’be bmitted from a complete story of 
the novel : it reminds us that, though one novel will come 
before the film of it, the next novel may have its author’s 
success in the cinema as a fresh influence upon it. Also one 
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of the most wificlj’ read novel*; of the forties entne from 
America, Margaret Mitclioll’s (ioiu: xcith the ii ttid. in days 
when the inlcHcctual novelists seemed afraid to portray the 
ordinarj' emotions of ordinary' pcojrlc, and unable to imagine 
or believe in the reality of iininan personality, the ordinary 
reader found his needs better supplied by such large and 
colourful stories ns these best-sellers provided. Their great 
success was something of a commentary on the absence of 
great English novels and on the relatively limited appeal of 
the better English novelists. J. B.- Priestley, however, in 
Festival at Farbridge {1051) boldly returned lo tlio manner 
of his Good Companions of over twenty years earlier; there 
in a very English scene, crowded with figures humorously 
exaggerated in the drawing, he invited us to recognise that 
what still matters most is the humanheartedness of ordinary 
people and that in 1951, no less than before, energy, laughter, 
and romantic love make the world go round. 

Nor would it be right to conclude without special mention 
of y. S. Pritchett who also in 1951 published in Mr Bchinclc 
a novel of the earlier broad kind. Loosely episodic, it is a 
satiric comedy of suburbia and it is dominated by the title- 
character, a bumptious genteel humbug conceived on the scale 
and after the manner of Dickens. Pritchett’s earlier novels 
such as Clare Drummer (1929) and Nothing Like Leather 
( 1935 ) had promised some such notable achievement to come. 
His volume of short stories. It May Never Happen (1945) > 
contains some of the best work in the modem English short 
story, and Pritchett is outstanding as a critic too, as in The 
Living Novel. A. novelist who is also a stylist, he is in all 
his work a writer of the first class. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 

When Arnold Bennett died in 1931 the day of his kind 
of no\'el had passed, especially with the critics, and his 
reputation as a novelist declined. Indeed his best novel. 
The Old lEjucs' Tale was twenty-three years old. But that 
novel had been built so firmly and so solidly, with such a 
grasp of life and character, that it is likely to remain one of 
the classic English novels. In his own day it stood out among ; 
his novels, but the contemporary reputation of Bennett rested i 
on far more than one masterpiece. Beimett was an. al l-r ound; 
man of letters, a personality and a powe r. His output wasj 
prolific not only in the novel, including what he calledl 
“fanlasras’^r but in die ^ort story, and in little books of 
“pocket philosophy”, as a reviewer, and as a dramatist. As 
a reviewer he was a bom journdist, and it was said that at 
one time his reviews"couId make or mar an author. As a 
dramatist he achieved wide popularit}^ with Milestones (igi2), 
WTitten in collaboration with Edward Knoblock. 

Arnold Bennett came from the Staffordshire Potteries. 
Thef e~lie"TOs"bom fie ar'llF n^ 1 x 867 , land t h'eTife'liMfac- 

ter and philosophy of that rather^ grim area, of t he industrial 
lylidlands left ^deepj'mpression.onJiim. He knew the people 
of the Potteries and he remained of them in heart, even 
though, after his early twenties, his life was spent mainly 
in France or London. \^Tien at the age of forty he began 
writing The Old Wives' Tale his memories of the Potteries 
were still the foundation of his vision of life ; he left it on 
record that he wrote the first part of the novel in six weeks, 
for “it w'as fairly easy for me, because, in the seventies, in 
the first decade of my life, I had lived in the actual draper’s . 
shop of the Baines’s, and knew it as only a child could 
know it”. Bennett dd not come from ^^ wojldng . class; — j 
Ws^fdher w^s^a^spbeitor — ^but the character of the peoplFi 
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of the Potteries was common to ite inhabitan ts in general. . 
They were proud of their industrial progress and efficiency, 
of their shrewd, tough, sensible, realistic grasp of life. The 
background w’as grey, but to them it was not grim, for it 
was theirs, the product and symbol of their energy and' 
achievement. The pride of the Potteries is declared at the 
very outset of The Old Wives' Tale : "The Five Tow'ns seem 
to cling together for safety. Yet the idea of clinging together 
for safety would make them laugh. They are unique and 
indispensable. From the north of the county right dow'n to 
the south they alone stand for civilisation, applied science, 
organised manufacture, and the century — until you come to 
Wolverhampton”. Theirs was the monopoly of supplying 
the whole kingdom w'ith crockery. No wonder "the inhabi- 
tants of the Five Towns in that era were passably pleased 
with themselves . . . and they were aihazed with their own 
progress”. 

As Bennett creates and appraises this background, 
there arises from the pride of the Potteries the nearest 
approach to a poetic feeling his novels ever have. Certainly 
he had no more use for the poetry of nature in his novels 
than the people of the Five Towns had for the countryside 
around them : ‘ 'a district capable of such gigantic manu- 
facture ... is surely well justified in treating the county 
as its back garden once a week, and in blindly ignoring it 
the rest of the time”. The Potteries preferred comfort to 
aesthetics, the real satisfaction of practical things well done 
, to the doubtful jo3's of the speculative intellect and of 
*> artistic taste. It was not mere complacency, and it was 
^ certainly not inertia : it was rather the healthy attitude of 
1 a self-contained area where normal people made the most of 
• their everyday life and with much reason found it good. 
When Bennett in Clayhanger describes the immense satis- 
faction and w'onder with which its owner regards a newly 
installed hot-water system, the reader feels the author’s 
fellowship with the world of his early years. 

Religion, no more than the arts had any considerable 
place in this world— at least as Bennett portrayed it, for it 
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was an aspect to which he himself seems personally less 
responsive. The char ge of materialism levelled ag ainst his 
work b y Virginia ’Woolf was therefore considerably justified. 
But the omission is characteristic of the matter-of-factness 
of both Bennett, and„the. Ji'iye_To,wns. Tfiey”wSreTieIievers 
in the adage that "God helps those who help themselves’’, 
and their devotion was to the practical duty of self-improve- 
ment. This Victorian ideal of "Self Help’’ was still widely 
held in the opening years of this century, and far outside 
the Potteries, and Bennett showed his belief in it by the 
several volumes of "Pocket Philosophies", which proved very 
^po^af."' Married Life, Mental 

Efficiency, and their fellow-volumes have been put in their 
place by the superior, but, though the Five Towns them- 
selves might well, with their self-reliance, have had little 
need of them, clearly to very many in England they were 
welcome. Bennett indeed extended his practical helpfulness 
to the field of literature ; in 1903 How to Become an Author 
was published as "a practical guide”, and in 1909 appeared 
Literary Taste: How to Form It. Such books were the 
complement to his own life. By a similar philosophy, some 
qualities of genius being added, he had made a success of his 
own life. From a lad from the Potteries he had become a 
wealthy man of the world, and he Avas happy to share some 
of the secret of his success. 

The practical man normally has a considerable interest in 
things, and what distinguished Bennett was the range and th e 
i nsatiable nature of his interes t. It stands self-confessed in 
?Ke"title of his volumesof Things That Have Interested, life, 
but it is to be discerned in all the detailed texture of his 
novels. Content to leave to others the question how men 
ought to live, he was fascinated by the material facts of how 
they did live. It was one aspect of his gift for journalism. 
The internal economy of houses and hotels down to their 
plumbing, food as bought, prepared and eaten, clothes and 
their fashions, means of transport, indeed all the machinery, 
equipment and paraphernalia of living claimed Bennett’s 
absorbed interest. The fascination of finding out how things 
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were done lasted with him throughout his life, so that his 
late Imperial Palace involved him gladly in finding out all 
the details of how a big hotel was run, before he sat down to 
write it. 

This attitude to life and literature by no means made him 
a Philistine in the matter of literary artistry. Instead, his 
practicality led to and found an ally in a severe apprentice- 
ship to literature. Finding, while he was*a''^Iifcitdr'S~'clerk' 
in L'on'ddn in the nineties, that he had a gift for writing, he 
became a freelance journalist and editor of a woman's 
magazine, steadily increasing his output until his journal 
could record at the end of 1899 that during that year he had 
written 335,340 words, his work including "six of eight short 
stories not yet published, also the greater part of a 55,000 
word serial . . . and the whole draft, 80,000 words, of my 
Staffordshire novel, Anna TeUwright ” — ^the last published as 
Anna of the Five Towns. His approach to his craft became 
a serious as well as a financial one : he read widely, and 
^ 190 0 he went to France for some eight years. He was 
determined tfiaf'~riis~T 5 eSr”work should reach” the highest 
standard of craftsmanship, and that standard was in his 
opinion set by the work of the French novelists, and livings 
in Franc^and sjpeaking the language he hoped the bet fer to 
assimilate their virtues. The Victorian novel in serial parts, 
arid therefore liable to diffusion and shapelessness, was out- 
moded, and Bennett’s ideal was_^the_ naturalistic novel, 
PI-^^T^S-P^Blg—gh^jhing s as true to life as Risibl e, in 
a style to match, clear and sensitive yet precise, the whole 
story shaped and controlled by intellectual intention. It 
called for hard brain work, wide and curious observation, 
and a retentive memoty, and in the last respect Bennett 
helped himself by keeping a journal, a device suggested by 
the journal of the Goncourts. 

It \yas a, Paris_ restaurant in 1903 that t he idea of The 
I OM T£^came to him. When a grotesque old woman 

1 ^rifereS/ her antics, of which she herself was unconscious, 
j soon had the waitresses giggling and the customers guffawing 
at her. Reflecting that this queer stout figure had been 
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"once young, slim, perhaps beautiful", he saw in a flash the 
theme of a novel, the pathetic passage, by imperceptible 
gradations, of a woman from the charm and radiance of 
j'outh to the grotesque mockery of old age, Maupassant’s 
novel Unc Vie, which, according to Bennett, was in the 
nineties regarded "with mute awe, as being the summit of 
achievement in fiction”, spurred him into rivalry ; he would 
"go one better” than Une Vie and write the life-stoiy not of 
one, but of two women. So, having first thought of Con- 
stance, he added Sophia "out of bravado”, was for a while 
intimidated by his own boldness, and then after thinking the 
idea over for some four years he wrote the novel in two 
concentrated bursts. 

It began with two pretty and lively schoolgirls, 
daughters of "a respected, bedridden draper in an 
insignificant town” ; having built up that little world 
where Constance chose to stay, it showed how "the confident 
and fierce joy of 3'outh” in Sophia broke the trammels of 
that world and took her to Paris ; at the end it brought the 
sisters together again in the evening of their lives, leaving 
Constance, "too ill to know how ill she was”, rambling in 
her mind with pity for dead Sophia "as a woman whose life 
had been wasted”. Bennett spared no detail to convey his 
picture of these contrasted lives, but he never lost the firm 
continuity of his story. Fidelity to fact, without exaggeration, 
even in describing a public execution by the guillotine, gave 
the whole massive work an impression of sober truth, all the 
greater because Bennett kept his own view of life fairly out 
of the book. The world is seen through the minds of the 
characters. The theme itself receives direct expression not 
from Bennett himself but through Sophia as she looks at 
her dead husband : "what affected her was that he had once 
been young, and that he had grown old, and was now dead. 
That was all. Youth and vigour had come to that”. 

The story of Th^ Old Wives’ Tale only here and there rises 
above the common experience of all men and women, in 
which, in Dr Johnson’s words, "much is to be endured and 
little to be enjoyed”, and the background of that life is in 
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general unexcitingly normal and even drab. Where passion 
might break out or melodrama flash its gaudy lightnings, 
common sense turns all into sordid reality. As Sophia dis- 
covers her husband to be a mean, shiftless, l5nng cad, her 
anger is subdued to scorn and her reaction is practical rather 
than emotional. But this mature and tolerant book is not 
cold and colourless. It has a subdued warmth and colour 
from the philosoph}' of life implicit in the characters and in 
their creator’s manner of telling their story. Treat the world 
reasonably, take life as a friend, face what may befall with good 
courage, they seem to say, and life is worth the living, and ^vill 
give as much as, or more than it takes away ; and Bennett 
shows them, if not dramatising themselves, yet half-conscious 
of their lives as battlefields and pleasure-grounds, where their 
steady struggle, vith its unheroic heroisms and occasional joys, 
appears by no means insignificant, either to themselves or to 
their sympathetic and absorbed creator.' This quietly tena- 
cious practical hold on life is conveyed well by Bennett’s 
appraisal of Constance and her husband after years of a life 
which “had much in it of laborious tedium". She had a 
sense of vague contentment. “The basis of this contentment 
was the fact that she and Samuel comprehended and 
esteemed each other, and made allowances for each other. 
Their characters had been tested and had stood the test. 
Affection, love, was not to them the salient phenomenon in 
their relations. Habit had inevitably dulled its glitter. B 
was like a savouring, scarce remarked; but had it been 
absent, how they would have turned from that dish !” So 
it is with the dish of life presented by Bennett. The "lumi- 
nous halo” desired by Virginia Woolf was absent, but Bennett 
gave far more than the surface and the material aspects ; he 
gave men and women in an environment which was at once 
the making and the atmosphere of their characters and of 
their lives. 

Though The Old Wives’ Tale quite overtops them, the 
Clayhangerjrilp^r, Clayhanger {igio), Hilda Lessways (i 9 «) 
and These Twain (1916), shows very much the same qualities. 
Here is the Staffordshire scene in full detail as the setting 
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of the lives of Edwin Clayhanger and Hilda Less ways. Again 
many years are covered, and Bennett depicts the grimness 
of the industrial world giving way gradual^, but never 
completely, as progress brings its material benefits in easier 
working conditions, in better transport and lighting, in cine- 
mas, and the general amenities of life, and in educational 
and social services. But Bennett is no apostle of progress ; 
his interest remains primarily in the human beings and in the 
success or failure they meet with in their struggle with life 
in the Five Towns. ‘ A particular aspect of this normal 
adventure of living is of course love and marriage, and after 
seeing Hilda romantically through Edwin’s eyes in the first 
book, we see her more objectively in the second, and finally, 
with some decline of interest, in the partnership of marriage 
in the last volume. In the end lovers have to live together, 
and again all comes down to the practical relationship of 
normal people, fundamentally the same, Bennett held, for all 
people in all places. 

Love, marriage, housekeeping, moneymaking, illness 
and~~~ge 5 f h'~ tHe se"~u^r'e th'e~~basic'"rea~lities~"Bennetr~kep t 
lii m^d,-— and in Riceyman Steps (1923) he couI 3 ' 
leave his Five Towns for the dreary London district 
of Clerkenwell and concentrate on the relatively abnormal 
psychology of a miser, and yet remain essentially the same 
novelist, because the abnormal was so inevitably encompassed 
by the normal. Seeing Clerkenwell through the eyes of its 
inhabitants, those who wth Bennett’s philosophy look upon 
life as an adventure, we behold “this wonderful Clerkenwell’’. 
We see the gripping passion of the miserly bookseller Henry 
Earlforward through his own eyes and understand its power 
almost sympathetically. His abnormality is moreover onty 
an intensification of Five Towns materialism : . “he was, in 
fact, a very great practical philosopher, tenacious, it is true, 
in his ideas, but, nevertheless, profoundly aware of the 
wisdom of compromising with destiny’’. So in this novel, 
more briefly told, limited to fewer figures, Bennett achieved 
a minor rival to The Old Wives' Tale. It is almost sentimental, 
with its middle-aged miser, who “did not feel middle-aged’’, 
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and his middle-aged bride, whom he saw as "perhaps a little 
more than a girl, but not much more", and with its intertwined 
story of the young charwoman Elsie and her lover, still suffer- 
ing from shell-shock from the Great War, but it is only 
the mellowing of a Bennett who had always seen life thus, 
as an arena of normal people, normally good, with the 
normal experiences of life. Cancer might ravage to death 
the middle-aged, but the novel ends with the joy of Joe with 
his "worshipping faith in Elsie’s affection”, while Elsie has 
to carry his heavy bag because he is too weak, and she is full 
of apprehensions of the future. Such is Bennett’s brave, 
kind, practical, but shadowed view of human happiness. 

Among Bennett’s other novels An 7 ta of the Five Towns 
(1902) and The Card (1911) stand out. Both have their 
origin in the Five Towns. The latter, sub-titled "A story of 
Adventure in the Five Towns”, mitigates the realism of his 
greater books and approaches nearer to his Fantasias. Demy 
Machin, the Card, lives by his financial wits and his flashy 
personality, and the tale is full of humour and high spirits. 
What an author writes less for fame than to please himself and 
gainfully to entertain his public may well reveal his less serious, 
but still significant, self, and from The Card emerges another 
aspect of the Five Towns and, it would seem, of Bennett, 
their amused admiration for the Five Towns 3'oung man 
who cuts a dash in the big world without too scrupulous an 
attention to a code which would restrict his activities. When 
■ Bennett classed his works as fanastias, we can cordially agree: 
such a story is The Loot of Cities: Being the Adventures of e 
Millionaire in Search of Joy (1904). When in Mr Prohach 
(1922) he combined his conception of a product of the Five 
Towns with knowledge from his own experience of Civil 
Servants, obtained by useful service at the Ministry of 
Information in the 1914-1918 war, he pleased his public 
j without increasing his reputation. There were indeed at 
I least three Arnold Bennetts, the serious novelist of genius, 
I the novelist who less seriouslv wrote out of his own interest 
■jand enjovment, and the novelist who more or less played on 
{the public as a professional writer. 
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H. G. WELLS 

Like Arnold Bennett, H.,.G. Wells was a bom, journalist, 
but they had little, else in common. While Bennett accepted 
the ,\yo,rld, ..Wells was^fired by a passioiTltprpiange 
young man, seeing a small girl of the slums, barefoot and 
tired, he resolved, "I want to change everything in the world 
that has made that, and I do not care what goes in the 
process”. Later he said to himself, 'T want to vxite novels, 
and before God I will write novels”, but his novels were ) 
from the beginning, not objective novels, but p art pniis ) 
c^paig n for a transformation of all things. Herein lies the' 
^eat difficulty of judging his contribution to the English 
novel. On the one hand he had the gifts of a great novelist, 
a power of creating people and places7“an'eheTg}t~5nmagina"- 
tion and a command of words that hold the reader despite 
himself : on the other, he was a suprem e pub licist of ideas. 
Again and again his people are left in suspended lifcTwhllc 
their creator sets the world right. In the person of the narrator 
of Tono-Bungay ho declared: 

'T don’t think I’m blind to the fun, the surprises, 
the jolly little coarsenesses and insufficiency of life, to the 
‘humour of it’, as people say, but that isn’t the root of 
the matter in me. There’s no humour in my blood. I’m 
earnest in warp and woof. I stumble and flounder, 
but I know that over all these menv^ immediate things 
there arc other things that arc great and serene, very high, 
beautiful things — the reality.” 

There was more "humour in his blood" than he admitted, but 
"the reality” he saw was a vision, and it was a vi.=ion bom 
of a certain period in human progress. As time passes, it is 
the reality of the actual world he saw and re-created that lives 
on, while the reality of his visionary world of ideas, at any 
rate in its details, bears the stamp of time, and his novels 
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suffer from their having been the transmitters, with whatever 
brilliance and clarity, of the best progressive thought of his 
day. In Wells himself the fire that had blazed with sucli 
incandescence died down, and when he died in 194^ 
some j'ears been bitter with disillusionment. At raid-century 
it is difficult to recapture, more difficult still to feel for the 
first time, the exciting splendour of his vision. The fire of h js 
idealism may well have an after-life as effectual as Shcjl.cy^s 
did, but Weils willingly gave some hostages to 
1 tality by the attitude he confessed to Hcnr\’ jame.sj 
! rather be a journalist than an artist”. 

As Dickens, who was Wells's favourite novelist, did in 
David Copperficld, Wells used the background of his earl_v 
life to make such novels as The History of ^[r Polly, Love 
and Mr Lcioisham and Kipps. Later he gave a full and 
direct account of his beginnings and of his reaction from his 
environment in his Experiment in Aittobiography. As Dickens 
felt keenly the neglect and incompetence of his father which 
put him as a small boy in a blacking factory, so Wells 
grew up to a contemptuous awareness of the muddle and 
inefficiency, of the stuffy stupidity and convention, which 
characterised the whole of his environment, whether at home 
or at school. He was born in 1866 at Bromlej', Kent, then 
still a country town cut off from the London suburbs by a 
narrow green belt. His father was a successful professional 
cricketer, an unsuccessful small shopkeeper ; his mother, 
formerly housekeeper in a big country house in Sussex, was 
well read in the relationships of the roj'al family but not well 
equipped to help a boy more than usually inquisitive about 
life. 

After a brief schooling at the kind of school Wells v'as 
never tired of satirising, where unintelligent teachers mistaught 
a futile syllabus in drearj^ buildings, at fourteen he became, 
like Polly, an assistant in a draper’s shop. From this he 
escaped to be a pupil-teacher in a country school, like 
Lewisham, and like him too made his way to' the Science 
College at South Kensington. Nothing indeed could keep 
Wells down ; from the beginning his energy was tireless, his 
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ambition soaring, and his ability to assimilate and make use 
of a wide range of knowledge altogether exceptional. But 
when, with a mind luminous with thronging ideas and a 
brave vision of Utopian possibilities, he became a novelist, 
the world of his boyhood remained vivid in his memory to 
provide a solid background. His early novels show us a 
boyish underworld life on the brickfields, where moral prob- 
lems open, as when the hero of A New MachiaveUi is set on 
by a gang of roughs and robbed of a pocket-knife ; they 
present the dawning glamour of sex in meetings begun under 
the flare of arc-lamps in a shopping street, advanced along 
by-roads, and ended by irascible parents ; they take us into 
a world of young science-teachers and shop-keepers yearning 
for a wider scope but frustrated by indigestion and nagging 
wives, and into stuffy little parlours with an air of fussy 
propriety, only broken when a wedding party, the final 
achievement of a predatory young woman, breaks out into 
giggles or is menaced by squabbles or its hilarity is dowsed 
by the anticipation of a child’s being sick. That world gave 
his mind its first problems, and in many of his novels it is 
the medium of his criticism of life. 

Wells was nearly forty, how’ever, before he found himself 
as a social novelist. First came his short stories and his 
scientific romances. As a science student — he graduated in 
zoology — he had acquired an raaginatXye_yision.,,of _the 
potentialities of science. He was prepared to suppose almost 
anything as the start of a story — ^interplanetary war, war with 
new weapons, a mermaid brought ashore, stepping into the 
fourth dimension, the manipulation of time either by enor- 
mously speeding up the reactions of the human machine or 
by transport into the far future. Nothing of this kind had 
been done in literature before. Sw'ift in Gulliver's Travels 
had imagined strange beings but he did so satirically against 
the standard of normal humanity, and he touched science 
only to mock at it. Jules Verne had not transcended a boy’s 
sense of the wonders of mechanical invention. But Wells 
speculated as one who saw already taking place before his 
eyes a transformation of the whole world. Scientists had the 
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future of hunmnily in llicir hands, and Wells with a fearless 
fascination imagined some of the results that might ensue, 
changes not onlj' in material invention but in the powers and 
nature of the human mind and body. Indeed he confronted 
the apparent possibility of man at the mercy of scientific 
magic, and himself possessing a shrewd knowledge of scientific 
facts and speculations he was able to project his imagination 
with great plausibility, writing in the spirit of a journalist 
intent on making the most of a topical enthusiasm which he 
was particularly gifted to see with more prophetic insight than 
others. 

In some concrete instances, like bombing from the 
air in The War in (he Air, he proved a prophet, but it is in 
a broader sphere that we can now most justly appreciate his 
vision of things to come. Though his early outlook w^as 
optimistic, his scientific romances by no means prophesied 
a golden future. He saw that science could as easily produce 
ill as good, and on an equally vast scale. In The Time 
Machine we see the horrors on which Utopia may precariously 
rest, and in The Island of Dr Moreau the brutality to which 
men can sink. Further it is clear that Wells, despite -his 
fascination by science, was aware of the subordination of 
man to the machine and to scientific power generally which 
the advance of science implied. Indeed in an odd way for 
one whose novels were to declare much human feeling, his 
j;ales do not show that he really felt in his heart the problem 
impending'for humanity, the' response that’would"fiave''tcrbc 
made to the inhumanity of science. His human figures in 
these stories are little people, like his later Polly and Kipps- 
dwarfed by the immensities that come upon them, and Wells, 
rapt in his dreams, sees them scuttle like rabbits from the 
bombed cities, as though he had neither faith in their human 
morale nor care for their human plight. Indeed, we who 
have seen the actual fulfilment of some evil and who live to 
fear more, are naturally more alive than Wells was to the 
full implications. In the first flush of vision Wells could be 
carried away by sheer narrative zest and watch with a-mor^, 
detachment. He saw that progress might be evil nno 
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disastrous, that certainty it must make the mass of men the 
slaves of their masters, whether human or mechanical, but he 
felt no need to make a sermon of the matter. In fact, as his 
other work shows, he remained optimistic enough to trust in 
luck and hope that a good dose of luck would bring humanity 
the blessings and not the evil that lay in the womb of science. 

The Time Machine was published in 1895, and several 
scientific romances and short stories had appeared by 1900, 
when his first ordinary tale. Love and Mr Lewisham, came 
out. Then his field gradually expanded. He did not give 
up the scientific romances — The War in the Air was published 
in 1908 — but his mind turned largely away from fantasy to 
the consideration of what kind of better world should be 
constructed poUtically, socially and economically, and of the 
means to achieve it. His views were socialist and republican, 
and for some dme he' was a member of the Fabian Society. 
Before realty settling down to the novels in which he was to 
publicise his ideas while he exposed the deficiencies of the 
recent and contemporary world, he proceeded to work out 
his ideas by more direct writing, and only after Anticipations 
(1901) and A Modern Utopia (1905) did he make the novel 
his main platform. Tono-Bungay came in 1909 and then for 
more than twenty years novel succeeded novel. 

Behind the story of each lay a, consistyntIy„,de- ! 
veloping body of idealism “ and critidsm, but Wells i 
was alvvays journalist”*" ahd~' politician enough to keep 
his eye on the present moment and to put topical , 
problems in the foreground. Thus Ann Veronica (1909) ' 
and The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman (1914) dealt with the 
feminist movement culminating in the suffragettes; Mr 
BritUng Sees It Through and Joan and Peter reflected the 
earlier and later attitude to the 1914-18 war of Wells and of 
the nation too, for Wells always reflected strong currents of 
opinion as well as sought to direct them ; similarly Christina 
Alberta’s Father (1925) took up the topical subject of insti- 
tutions for mental disorders. Meanwhile (1927) centred on the 
General Strike of the year before, and on The Autocracy of 
Mr Parham (1930) the totalitarian state of Mussolini threw its 
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shadow. All the time Wells kept in touch with the changing 
scene. After the 1914-18 war he turned again to direct 
preaching in the Salvaging of Civilisation (1921), and on 
finding no-one else willing to attempt it he produced his 
incomparable Outline of History (1920), which indeed prob- 
ably no-one else had the mental energy, breadth of vision and 
concentration of purpose to achieve, for Wells was completely 
convinced that the World State must come and a knowledge 
of world history was an essential educational preliminary. He 
never lost his conviction, but in the thirties his hopes declined. 
So did his power as a novelist and his hold over his public : 
a novel like Brynhild (1937) no longer raised the enthusiastic 
interest that had greeted his novels for over a quarter of a 
century. The final darkening of his outlook is indicated by 
such ironic and despairing titles, not of novels, as The Fate 
Of Homo Sapiens (1939) and Mind at the End of its Tether 

(1945)- 

The idea that, from quite early in his life, domi nate d 
Wells s thinking was the World State. Man must abolish 
national divisions and all kinds of local divisions, and rule 
the world in universal brotherhood. Now that science was 
advancing with such giant strides, nothing was impossible if 
jnan would only use his reason to plan the utilisation of the 
earth s resources and would shake off the shackles of uH 
hampering traditions. Wells saw the world into which he 
had been born as a chaos of greed, incompetence and stupidity, 
but as he grew up it was a time of bustling progress : indeed 
tremendous is no exaggerated epithet for the transformation 
that came over the Victorian scene as the nineteenth century 
passed into the twentieth, and, while Bennett and his fellows 
of the Five Towns equally marvelled at it. Wells became the 
passionate apostle of its further possibilities, granted an intelli- 
gent and co-ordinated effort by those best qualified. His 
nove s ^ showed in detail this almost furiously expanding 
indusWal civilisation in the English towns and lamented the 
wastefulness, the disorder and the selfish exploitation by 
w ic in the absence of over-all planning, it was accom- 
panied. But how were the new powers to be harnessed 
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efficiently ? It was clear to Wells that a new human type 
must be evolved, and in T}ie Research Magnificent (1915) he 
drew a picture of his conception of "the new knighthood, 
the new aristocracy, that must at last rule the earth”. The 
new aristocrat must refuse "to come to terms with the 
limitations of life” ; instead, in the pursuit of the noble life, 
he must "refer his life to ends and purposes beyond himself”, 
he must conquer fear and sloth, sex and selfishness. Wells 
wrote of Benham, his knight of "The Research Magnificent”, 
that "he never faltered in his persuasion that behind the 
dingy face of this world, the earthy stubbornness, the baseness 
and dulness of himself and all of us, lurked the living jewels 
of heaven, the light of glory, things unspeakable”. The new 
aristocracy was to be "an intelligentsia blooded”, keen lucid 
brains and fine fearless bodies. It was "at once the demand 
for kingship and the repudiab'on of all existing states and 
kings”, a "conception of an unseen kingship ruling the whole 
globe”, and, though this new kingship, Benham declared, 
was "latent in all mankind”, it must be brought into being 
by "an open conspiracy" in which "self-appointed aristocrats, 
who are not ashamed of kingship, must speak to one another”. 

Later, in TJie Undying Fire (1922), Wells gave this idea 
of kingship a metaphysical expression. God — Wells had long 
rejected the Christian faith — ^\vas coming to birth in humanity : 
there was an undying fire in the hearts of men, and that was 
the only divinity in the universe. So he took refuge from the 
alternative conception of man at the mercy of a malignant 
Nature, the thought of which had indeed always impelled 
Wells to seek a god. This gradual evolution of a divinity 
in man was an idea to which the task of The Outline of 
History had led him, and on the strength of this faith he 
was able to contemplate with a triumphant optimism the 
vision of "Man leaving his ancestral shelters and going out 
upon the greatest adventure that ever was in space or time”. 
He concluded his Outline with the sure hope that “life for 
ever dying to be bom afresh, for ever young and eager, will 
presently stand upon this earth as upon a footstool, and 
stretch out its realm among the stars”. 
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Wells took the first World War in his stride. He did not 
share the pacifism of such progressive thinkers as Norman 
Angcll, nor did his conviction that national states were 
obsolete prevent his supporting the national cause. The 
main effect of the war upon him was to give him a still 
keener sense of how' urgent was the need to help bring in the 
World State. He was conscious of "the generations rushing 
to waste like rapids", a theme developed in Joan and Peter, 
but his optimism grew rather than lessened as he urged the 
vital necessity of a new kind of education. In The Salvaging 
of Civilisation he sketched enthusiasticall}' the ideal school, 
a "syndicated school" using "syndicated lesson notes", 
"leading the youth of the w'hole world through a parallel 
course of schooling". He was in harmony with tlic general 
tendency of the nineteen-twenties to throw a great emphasis 
on youth. History was a race between education and catas- 
trophe, and the young, set free from the stupid restrictions 
of the pre-war world and provided with proper mental and 
physical equipment, were to be the heirs of his promise. They 
should be free too from the outworn personal loyalties of 
marriage. In fact the preaching of Wells in the twenties in 
spirit and in many particular aspects was the heir of Shelley’s. 
His influence coincided with that of the still very potent 
Shelley, and many idealists of the rising generation owed 
much to both, while many who ware not idealists were 
encouraged by both in those doctrines of personal freedom 
which coloured that decade with a gay irresponsibility. But 
Wells himself was in deadly earnest, and the proportion of 
preaching to story tended to become still higher, as in the 
three-volume World Of William Clissold (1926), which sur- 
veyed the past, present and future in the political, social and 
economic fields. 

It is impossible to judge the novels of Wells apart from 
their ideas. In an early story like The History of Mr Polly 
character and incident have an attractive comic richness that 
is in itself justification enough for a novel. But even there 
the ideas and the social and educational criticism are an 
essential part of the story as a whole, for the aim of Wells 
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in all his novels was to present a total environment, a complex 
social and educational and, if necessary, political and indus- 
trial environment, completed and given atmosphere by ideas. 
Whereas in some writers it is their personality as transmitted 
by their style which provides an over-all appeal, in ,the^ novels 
of Wells it is the sense of contact with a mind, a fluid, restless’ 
inquisitive, and, for long, a very hopeful mind. He had 
supremely the gift of vitalizing talk in print. As G. K. 
Chesterton remarked, "nobody else could interest and excite 
us so much without telling a story” ; indeed, his arguments 
and e.xposition of ideas have an exciting power many a 
story-teller might envy. We may not share the ideas, but 
nevertheless the eloquence and zest of their purveyor, his 
spaciousness of mind, which can give a sense of vastness seen] 
totally and seen luminously, and his gift of sweeping generali-,' 
sation again and again inspire a feeling of exhilaration. As’ 
he sums up a phase of industry, a period of history, a climate 
of thought, a vision of a new kind of aristocracy, we are 
dazzled by his grasp. He allowed himself perhaps too 
much exuberance of style : his pages are gay with bright 
adjectives and emphatic adverbs — "amazing”, "unprece- 
dented”, "splendid”, an "evening . . . tremendously 
entertaining, a glory, a thing to remember”. But such 
e.xpression, though it may date and though it occasionally 
sank to school-girl gush, was no trick but the natural flow 
of his intellectual gusto. It appears too in his descriptions, 
which often have a light and a radiant colouring that make 
one think of Shelley. The supreme instance of his ability to 
make a novel almost entirely of ideas and argument is his 
modern Book of Job, The Undying Fire, a book without peer 
of its kind, one flow of living argument. How commonplace 
a novel of his can become when the ideas are left out, was 
illustrated by a film made of The Passionate Friends. 

Wells contributed nothing fresh to fiction in the matter 
of form. What he did was to follow where Meredith had led 
in the use of the n ove l as "the .jyehicle. of ..philosophy” : 
indee'37"tKis treatment was as old as the seventeen-nineties 
when Godwdn, Bage and Holcroft had transmitted ideas 
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through fiction, in some, cases not dissimilar ideas of the 
perfectibility of man. \\'ells merely decreased the proportion 
of sloiy to ideas. His normal looseness of construction, and 
his frequent use of the semi-autobiographical novel had their 
examples in such fiction as Pickivick Papers and David 
Coppcrfield. His criticism of contemporarj' life as a strand 
of his novels was no doubt also encouraged by the example 
■ of Dickens. His admiration for Dickens, however, never 
led him to adopt Dickens’s other method of elaborate plot 
construction. Indeed the novels of Wells generally have 
no plot worthy of the name, as a" summarj' of Marriage 
indicates well enough : a girl, engaged to a man for whom 
she does not really care, is carried off by another with whom 
she falls in love ; married to the latter, her social ambitions 
disturb his scientific research work ; they go away together 
to Labrador to think things out and get a fresh grip on life. 
Problems and ideas abound, and the function of the story is 
merely to generate them. In fact. Wells, preoccupied with 
his ideas, goes his own way. His Dickensian debts apart, the 
closest parallel between Wells and any earlier English novelist 
is that between him and Meredith though there is no need 
to suggest the influence of Meredith on Wells. Dr Shrapnel 
in Meredith’s Beauchamp’ s Career with his optimistic radical- 
ism, eloquently preaching “History — the Bible of Humanity” 
and looking forward to “certain nobler races as yet bnt 
dimly imagined”, is a curiously close anticipation of Wells 
as novelist and of the kind of character he portrayed. 

^ In characterisation, too. Wells was no innovator in method. 
\ His characterisadori has little finesse, it is not deliberately 
I psychological. If there is an innovation, it is in his love 
I of simple souls like Kipps and Polly and Mr Preemby of 
Christina Alberta’s Father as his central figures. It is the 
beginning of the phase of “the little man” that from the 
twenties at least of this century has been current with cartoon- 
ists and others, but the suggestion of which might again 
be found in Dickens in such simple likeable creatures as 
Tom Pinch and Traddles. Wells’s comic characterisation is 
markedly in the Dickensian manner, with its reliance upon 
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certain small appealing mannerisms of speech constantly 
repeated like Polly's murmur of "li’l dog” or Mr Preemby’s 
"h'rrmp”. These tricks go well with his simple souls, 
unversed in social life, seeking with a mild sense of humour 
to reassure themselves when doubtful of correct behaviour 
at table, and buoyed up by a half-ashamed sense of the 
wonderful possibilities of life which they never seem able 
to realise. Like that of Dickens his sense of humour can inj 
this way easily pass into pathos, but it can also rollick in| 
oddity and action. He has a knack of comic phrasing border-j 
ing on caricature, as in saying of Aunt Plessington that "she- 
wore hats to show she despised them”, and he has 
keen eye for comic situation. But his normal method of 
characterisation is the old one of hitting off the character 
on its first appearance and thereafter leaving it to proceed 
on its own momentum. With the more or less comic figure; 
supported by its endearing trick this method succeeds, or with ) 
a minor figure, but his weakness in characterisation comes ' 
out in his heroes and heroines. 

His-heroes.-or-central, figures,, whether narrators or prota- 
go nist s, tend to be so fulljrijdeas.that they have 
at ajl. They are priggish, superior, and selfish, and very j 
eloquent. Rising above the lower middle-class which Wells, 
could portray so well, they tear up any local roots and 
deliberately try to transcend mere individual limitations. In 
fact all their creator’s aim and prejudice is against their 
developing real human vitality, and it is similar with the 
heroines, who might have taken over where the dashing 
Dianas and Carinthias of Meredith left off. His Ann Veronica 
and her kind were bom of the same conception as Meredith’s 
of women as the fine and inspiring comrades of men, physically 
and mentally vigorous, but like his heroes they too are prigs, 
even in their frankness, and, as against Meredith’s heroines, 
they are further weakened by their descent from social 
aristocracy to bourgeois intellectualitj’ and by Wells’s recur- 
rent despair of women. He cannot help regarding them as 
in the long run a drag on the hero’s "Research Magnificent” : 
indeed one hero declares that "an aristocrat cannot be a 
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lover”. However hopefully a heroine begins in a novel, she 
is liable to be replaced by an affaire, for the heroines gain 
their men by an intellectuality and idealism, in part at least 
unconsciouslj' assumed in support of biological impulse, and 
once married their feminine materialism drags them back from 
their earlier heights. Further, as characterisation, they have 
suffered even initially from their ideas, for when told, for 
instance, that "the new gale of emancipation sent a fire 
through her veins” the reader is far from interested in the 
girl as an individual. So the heroine is "the modem girl’ , 
just a contemporary variation of the feminine life force, con- 
ditioned at first by her need to play up to the hero’s ideals. 
And so far as the heroine, or hero either, is young, Wells 
tends rather to present a generalised concept of adolescence : 
'his young people are "full of strong indistinct desires and 
fears and a gnawing indefinable impatience”, and they are 
little more. But Wells’s small children are natural ; exempt- 
ing them from the pressure of his ideas, when he lets them 
play an incidental part, he gives the liveliest sketches of 
childhood in any major novelist, except perhaps George Eliot. 

The strength of Wells as a novelist rests, then, on an 
unusual combination of qualities. Caring little for plot or 
story, he relies on ideas, and time alone can show whether 
the bright luminous flame of his hope for humanity will 
continue to lighten the minds and hearts of readers. Certainly 
for something like the first quarter of this century at least 
he carried a torch which many thousands of young people 
followed with excitement ; in the twenties The Waste Land 
of T. S. Eliot remained unknown by a great host to whom 
Wells was still the prophet of a splendid world still possible 
of achievement. Many who did not share his concept of the 
World State or his socialism nevertheless felt his stimulation. 
If time diminishes this appeal, there must remain his picture 
of the English scene from about 1880 onwards, presented 
with a gusto of critical wsion happy alike in breadth and in 
concreteness of detail. Since he vrote so much, a certain 
sameness and repetition as well as ineouality will cause his 
many novels to be sifted, but when the rich comedy end 
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characterisation of such a novel as Mr Polly have delighted 
a reader, he may well realise that those qualities will be 
found abundantly in Joan and Peter and elsewhere. The ; 
idealistic vision of Wells demanded depersonalised aristocrats | 
directing the human massed millions — indeed as visionary he ! 
was out to destroy as much as to build — but, ironically, as j 
novelist he created the very obstacles to his vision, the flesh 
and blood of little people, whose vitality nothing can subdue. I 
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It was in the first decade o( the century that John Gals- 
worthy, like Bennett and Wells, ma<lc Ids name as a novelist, 
and like them he held his wide public for well over twenty 
years. Born in 1S67, within a few months of them, he too 
observed the scene of life undergoing its nipid transformation, 
and like them he made his greatest work the recording of that 
change. When he died in 1033, though tin? general reader 
had continued to the end to be delighted by hi.s novels, his 
reputation with the critics, in an ironic way he would have 
appreciated, sank at once. His own virtues were for the 
time outmoded, and both the virtues and the defects of the 
older world he had drawn with great understanding stood 
between him and a younger generation which had alisorbcd 
the violence of Lawrence, the bitter disillusion of Aldous 
I-Iuxlcy, the "Waste Land" vision of T. S. Eliot, the politi- 
cal and psychological dogmas of Marx and Freud, and the 
_ petulant poetic propaganda of Aiidcn. Galsworthy’s prc-rpi-} 
Forsyte world had been based on the idea of property: by 
1930 even tho.se who still retained an insecure hold on property 
were often half-asbamcd of it. It did not matter that the 
no\‘;’ist himself had exposed the dcfccl.s of the propert)'- 
ownihg class. Such a gap had opened, with countless fissures, 
that a restless, insecure, and self-conscious generation was 
irritated into depreciation of the very' spirit and texture of 
Galsworthy’s achievement. Yet his novels may well rise 
again to share with those of Jane Austen and Trollope the 
honour of preserving the essential truth of aspects of lost 
ages, curiously remote in social customs and outlook but 
undeniably^ part of the continuous tradition of English 
character. 

! YTiile Bennett was content jo r ecord, and Wells wanted to 
. change ev^^Bun'^ Galsyvorthy 
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moral reform of a civilisation in \vhich_lie, saw- a, great- deal 
T)f "gDadr~ If "file Victorian upper middle class professional 
world, from which he sprang and whose summer and fall 
he portra3^ed, could have gained a greater sense of the 
responsibilities of its position and heritage, a more humane 
generosity of spirit, and a broader and less material vision, 
then Galsworthy w'ould have felt that true progress had 
occurred. As a novelist he preached no such faith — he was 
obviously didactic onty in his plays — but that faith is the 
atmosphere of The Forsyte Saga. Educated at Har row and 
Oxford, a . man of independent means..and-.foE„a-,while. a 
law yer-.'.Galsworthy-.was uio. traitor,. to_his .class. nor _was he its 
antagonist, but he was veiy senritive in his conscience to its 
defect^as wen'a'siiui^atheric to its.merite Moreover Ke'was 
an ironist, not a satirist. In all ways he had a sejisitiy^balance : 
if conscience lay eyer.jn his scales, taste and reaspn were 
h's. loved beauty without 

extravagance, tradition this side idolatry, nature as the setting 
and solace of man, the arts as the grace and justification of 
wealth, and he did not forget the poor. The vessel of his 
spirit kept an even keel, so that the storm of the world war 
and the troubled waters of the post-war world did not drive , 
him off his course or check his forward movement. 

It has commonly been held that in A Modern Comedy, in 
which he show'ed the younger Forsjdes trying to cope with the 
post-war world, he failed to show an understanding of that 
world equal to that which he possessed of that of their prede- 
cessors, but it is the very balance of his presentation that has 
probably deceived the critics. Disdaining the mantle of a 
prophet, whether of the World State or of the next war, reject- 
ing melodramatic emotions and exaggerated sex, and disliking 
the dreary realism of naturalistic \vriting, he presented the nine- 
teen-twenties w’ith a cool, ironic, rather sad clarit3^ which 
time may well declare to be the nearest to truth of any 
contemporary wifting. As his Preface to A Modern Comedy 
makes explicit, he was no hopeful spectator ; "Will things 
ever settle dowi — w’ho know's ? Are there to come fresh wars, 
and fresh inventions hot-foot on those not yet mastered and 
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digested ?” But his bahincc was too sure for him to partake 
of defeatism. As ttic idea of a death-will in western civilisa- 
tion took root in many mind.s, he could declare that "there 
never was a counir}' where real deterioration of human fibre 
had less chance than in this island". Yet it was, he held, 
"A Comedy”, for "an Age which knows not what it wants, 
yet is intcnsclj' preoccupied with getting it, must evoke a 
smile, if rather a sad one". 

The Forsyte Saga, completed in 1922, was built up of 
scvcial novels, A Modern Comedy, ilircc ’morc novels linked 
by two short stories, followed in 1920. The End of the 
Chapter, appearing posthumously in 103/t, rounded off the 
extensive familj’ history', Galsworthy had begun his record 
with the England of 1886 and he pursued it almost up to the 
year of his death. He did not aim. to present. the. ,wliolc_of 
England ; in his own phrase, the world of the Eorstdes-was 
the world "above the Plimsoll line of property”. Particularly 
as the story passed into the third decade of this century', 
he admitted that, even in the limited world of his concern, 
"the multiple types and activities . . . would escape the 
: confines of twenty novels”. But the limits suited his genius : 
I they gave ample scope for a comprehensive study of human 
tnaturc wthin a large and important class stratum of English 
"life, and Galsworthy was the bom biographer of.“thcman.of 
:property” 7 ''''~ 

-‘"'The Forsytes had roots in Dorset, w’here the first of the 
family tree farmed in the later eighteenth century. His eldest 
son was master builder, whose eldest son was a tea- 
merchant, with brothers who became respectively a solicitor, 
an estate and land agent, a “Collector of House Property”. 
Nicholas interested in "Mines, Raihraysand House Property”, 
and a publisher. YTien we reach the next generation with its 
central figure of Soames Forsyte bom in 1855, it has behind 
it a tradition of steady, prosperous growth. In the Five 
Towns, as 1900 approached, material progress, having come 
much more rapidly, was a flashier, headier, more plebeian 
affair, of which a "Card”’ was no unchamcteristic product, 
from Wells’s suburbia came ambitious young men and women. 
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wanting above all to get away from the drab and altogether 
unhistoric background of their earty lives ; -but the fortunes 
of the Forsytes had risen with the gradual commercial and 
industrial progress of over a centurj% in which they, with 
their various interests always linked to a sense of property, 
had played their part. The Forsytes did not forget their 
roots, the}’ kept their family coherence, they developed a 
common code of living. By Galsworthy's careful presentation 
we are soon aware of all that the Victorian Forsytes stood for, 
and of their sense of a secure, stable society, in which they 
e.A'pected little change, for the}' could not imagine anything 
more generally satisfactory. 

What Galsworthy invites us to contemplate are the 
inevitable changes which time and circumstance are, 
nevertheless, bound to make in men's general and their 
personal lives, especially having regard to the defects and 
limitations of the Fors}de kind. Justifying the title word ; 
"Saga” as being "used with suitable irony”, he remarked that / 
"the folk of the old Sagas were Fors}’tes, assuredly, in their; 
po.ssessive instincts, and as little proof against the inroads! 
of beauty and passion as Swithin, Soames, or even young; 
Jol}'on”. Elsewhere he speaks of "the stealthy march ofi 
passion”. To the dangers to individuals inherent in beauty 
and passion must be added the disintegrating force of the 
human spirit that will always resist the exclusiveness of 
property, so that even among the Forsytes themselves will 
arise rebels against property. That a world war was 
monstrously superimposed on the natural forces made the 
novelist's record of the Forsytes in due . course a study of 
much wider disintegration, but from beginning to end his, 
vision of the Fors}^es is primarily that of a philosophic- 
pbserv'er of human nature "under its changing pretensions ; 
and clothes' ' . He could well have echoed Dryden's famous ; 
dictum : "mankind is ever the same, and nothing lost out 
of nature, though everything is altered”. In particular he 
held that "Human Nature ... is and ever will be very much 
of a Forsyte, and might, after all, be a much worse animal''. 
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That remark is from his brief preface to The Forsyte Saga, 
and there, and in the equalty brief preface to A Modern 
Comedy, can be found the best light on his work. As he 
wrote in 1922, many in pitying his Soames Forsyte thought that 
"in doing so they [were] in revolt against the mood of his 
creator”. His ironic detachment, as so often happens in 
England with ironists, had been misinterpreted. He had 
certainly begun with a good deal of direct satire as well as 
irony, but as the Saga grew and passed into the Comedy 
his attitude became more and more one of tolerant, if 
ironic, understanding. In 1922 he could summarise the 
story of Soames as "the very simple, uncontrollable tragedy 
of being unlovable, without quite a thick enough skin_ to be 
thoroughly unconscious of the fact”. But the final picture, 
when Soames lay dying, as seen through the eyes of loyal 
old Mr Gradman speaking to Soames’s son-in-law Michael, 
is in a softer, but not sentimental tone : — 

" 'Not an easy man to know, but one felt — ’ 

Something gave \vz.y in Gradman and he spoke : 

‘Ah ! I knew him from a little boy — ^took him to his 
first school — ^taught him to draw a lease — never knew 
him to do a shady thing ; very reserved man, Mr 
Soames, but no better judge of an investment, except 
his uncle Nicholas. Pie had his troubles, but he never 
said an^-thing of them ; good son to his father — good 
brother to his sisters — good father to his child, as you 
know, young man.’ 

'Yes, indeed ! And very good to me.' 

‘Not much of a church-goer, I’m afraid, but straight 
as a die. Never one to wear his 'eart on his sleeve ; a 
little uncomfortable sometimes, maybe, but you could 
depend on him.' ” 

It is the concluding irony that Soames, giving his life for 
his daughter, was killed by the fall of a picture from that 
collection, whose beauty flattered his love of possession as 
much as it pleased his taste. And as he lay d3dng in a speech- 
less struggle to convey his love to his daughter, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that for once at least in Fors5d:e stor}' 

1 inroad of stealthy passion had been finally frustrated, and 
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his daughter could face the future witii what remained of 
Forsyte self-possession. 

No novelist has laboured more conscientiously to under- 
stand tlie life he portrayed, and in the long run that effort to 
understand \yis bound to be coloured with pity. But his pity 
was, in the no\-els. always controlled by his sense of proportion, 
and its expression toned down by that instinctive sense of the 
value of reser%'c and reticence, which he shared with the 
Forsytes. No more than Soames would ho “wear his 'eart 
on his sleeve’’. Holding the balance between criticism and 
appreciation, he let his characters face the normal chances 
of life without their being dominated by any determination 
of their creator to submit them to any other destiny than the 
normal working of human nature. “We humans have only' 
ourselves to blame’’ ; our hurts, the more’s the pity, come, 
from one another. The ideas that affect his people dp not 
come, like Wells’s, froih books ahd other external sources, ■' 
buT'arcTinbre'd by inheritance and way of life. If there is 
somctliing lacking in his world, even within its' limits, it is’ 
real evil. There exist selfishness, folly, passion, but there 
is no real wickedness, an absence strange in a comple.x story 
coverihgTialf a centurj'. Yet the absence is only doubtfully 
to be condemned. On the one hand, Galsw'orthy’s concern 
was with the normal life, in which positive wickedness is an: 
alien element ; on the other, the liberal humanitarian out- 
look shared by many besides Galsworthy in the pre-i9r4 
world was philosophically averse from the frank recognition 1 
of wickedness. Similarly, religion as an element in the' 
Forsyte world, is perhaps understated by Galsworthy, but 
any positive recognition of religion as a vital force w'as alien 
to tlie Forsytes; religious observance was a social matter, 
and religious speculation an uncertainty kept for uncertain 
moments : neither could claim much more place than they 
were given by Jane Austen in her world. A simple old man 
like Gradman may say his customary prayers when Soames 
is dying : Michael Mont, when Soames is dead, reflects in the 
starry night on what an ironical world it is, and one feels that 
he rather than Gradman is expressing Galsworthy. We are 
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not sure what God maj' mean in the author's mind : we arc 
only in the position to say that he believes in goodness, in 
kindness and in courage, and to feel that he would pray his 
deity to shed sweetness and light upon Forsyte and Philistine. 

Gals\vorth3'’_s handling of the„ novel is . the .flower of the 
central traditional manner. That is to sa}', he airned at a 
well-proportioned combination "of story and characterisation ; 
he gave his main characters a background both of minor 
characters and of physical setting and atmosphere and he 
kept his own part as unobtrusive as possible. Thus the 
reader becomes the privileged ' ohTobkef at a "scene so varied 
and natural as to give the illusion of the fulness of life within 
the broad limits of Forsyte society. Though the theme of 
Beauty’s inroad, accompanied or not by other themes, lies 
behind the stories, they do not give the impression of having 
been written for the therhe's 'sake. Rather" the' story""' takes 
its" rise in character." In his Romanes lecture on "Thc Creation 
of Character in Literature” in 1931 Galsw’orthy 'admitted to 
suspecting “in common with not a few other people of the 
older fashion, that the vitality of character creation is the 
key to such permanence as may attach to . . . the novel”. 

“Speaking as one who has been trying to write novels of 
character over a period of more than thirty years” he still 
could not claim to state with precision how’ the process of 
character creation worked in himself, what share the conscious 
mind had in grouping and welding the odds and ends of 
experience and observation released from the subconscious 
mind, but he suggested the following analogy : — 

That profound instinct for the breeding of blood- 
stock implanted in every English breast will assist us in 
understanding how a novelist, in the creation of his 
characters, selects certain salient human traits, and con- 
tinually reinforces them ; just as the blood-stock breeder 
selects certain strains of blood and gets as many crosses 
of them as he can without falling into the snare of too 
close in-breeding. But in spite of this breeding to type, 
everything done, or said, or felt by the character, when 
once it begins to live, ivill take it a little farther from 
the original model.” 
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In such really creative characterisation the character may 
not indeed run away from its creator, but looking back over 
each stretch of writing he is surprised at the way in which the 
character has spoken and behaved, both "by seeming to come 
out of what went before, and by ministering to some sort of 
future”. His pages are alwaj's “adding tissue to character”, 
and so at his best, as in Soames, there is the natural continuity 
in which the constant slight variations and deflections accord 
with our experience of human personality. Moralist as he is, 
it is not surprising to find that Galsworthy ended his lecture 
by stressing the moral value of creative characterisation. 

"The unending moral assessment which is so deep a 
part of the life of a human being is more furthered and 
furnished by the character creations of fiction than 
most of us realise ... it is alwaj's comforting to a 
novelist to know that by the creation of character he 
contributes to the organic growth of human ethics.” 

It is a remark that underlies the affirmation of the Preface to 
the Saga that “this long tale is no scientific study of a period”. 
In Soames he has certainly added one more to the rich galleiy 
of individual portraits in the English novel. He stands out! 
as a unique figure among all the Forsytes, tj'pical but distinct 
beyond possibility of mistake. But there are many others of 
his people who carry their personality in aU their words and 
acts : it is only when he steps below the Property line that 
Galsworthy fails to give life. His women, too, especially 
Soames’s first wife, Irene, and his daughter Fleur, are realised 
in the clear personal separation of their nervous vitality. 

The style of Galsworthy matches his material. It has the 
best quaii’dS*'of the Forsjde spirit, and something more. It 
is a civi lised style, quiet, reti cent, and, assured, without tricks 
or fu^s. ~ iFh'as”a~grace and digm'ty which never assert them- 
s^fves too much. Irony and a sensitive reaction to atmosphere 
continually prevent any dulling of the tranquil surface, ^^^len 
beauty asks it, an almost poetic glow and pulsation inform 
the still normal prose. WTien passion and deep feeling need 
expression, a close restraint of phrasing, a quiet concentration 
of meaning, produce the required effect. Without apparent 
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striving he can move the emotions decpl}'. But a true 
Forsyte appreciates that "nothing is so terrible as a scene”, 
and, while Galsworthy knows this fear of emotion is one of 
the Forsyte defects, neither will he let a scene get out of 
hand. When, however, he notes of a character that he is 
"too much of a Fors3ho to praise anything frcelj'”, we feel 
that Galsworthj'' is absolved of that trait. Yet even as the 
Forsytes arc very Engli.sh, so is their creator, and both 
alwaj^s prefer understatement to overstatement. Understate- 
ment is some safeguard against failure ; c.vaggeration makes 
the fall greater. In like manner, Galsworthy shunned the 
syrnbolic method, of which E. M. Fo^ef'v^s oho of tHe first 
novelists to set the fashion. If an}' one, he wrote in jgzg, 
should think tlicre was a sj'mbolic intention in the storj' of 
Fleur, he would deprecate it, for "s3Tnbolism is boring”. 
Galsworthy’s purpose was so sure, and his craftsmanship 
so dextrous, he had no need in his own day to make any 
concessions to modernism. 
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CONRAD 

About 1920 Joseph Conrad stood in general opinion 
alongside Bennett, Wells and Galsworthy as one of our chief 
novelists, but his work differed greatl}^ from theirs. Not only 
had he made the sea and the East Indies the scene of much 
of his best work, but his approach was essentially different 
from theirs in spirit as well as in the technique of story-telling. 
How different his work was Virginia „WoolL,acknowledged 
in her essay on Modern Fiction, in which she not niCTely^ 
c.]«:mpted,him from her., attack , on .materialism as .exemplified 
in the novels of Bennett, Wells and Gajsworthy, but .placed 
him~^\afir'H‘afdy’’as~bhe fit to receive "our_unconditional 
gfatirudc‘’.j;;lhdecd,'' faf'ffom’wrifing'Tn any materialistic 
'spirit' "Conmd \\Totc with toe vision .and .spirit, of-a . poet. He 
did not concern himself with material progress, except to 
deplore the passing of the beautiful old sailing ships, or 
with current ideas, or with property : he wrote of toe conflict 
between man and nature, and of the mysteries of the human 
soul, and, in his view of man, the word "soul” was an 
inevitable word to use. 

Conrad’s becoming an English novelist at all was a 
remarkable achievement, for he was born, in 1857. in Poland 
of Polish parents. An orphan by the age of twelve (his 
father had been a keen worker for Polish freedom) he was 
educated in Cracow, and it was 1878 before his passionate love 
of the sea brought him to England and he .was about twenty 
before he learned the English tongue. For a good fifteen 
years he served in the English merchant service, in which he 
obtained his Master’s certificate ; at first he sailed along the 
English East coast, but later he was on the Australia route 
and in the East Indies. Deeply attracted by the English spirit 
he became naturalised in 1884, and when he was nearly forty 
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he look an English bride. It was (he English novelist Gals- 
worthy who, talking to him as a passenger on a .ship on which 
he was scr\'ing, was largely re.sponsiblc for encouraging the 
writing of his first novel. In 1B93 he left the sfsn, and in 
1895 Ahiiaycr’s folly appeared. The le.st of hi.s life was .spent 
quietly in England, where he died in ipa.p His masteiy' of 
English and of the English chaniclcr is obvious in his novels, 
yet to the end he spoke with a foreign accent, and it is said 
that, before he decided on English as the medium for his 
novels, he had considered the possibilitj’ of ITcnch instead. 
Of Conrad himself, as he saw life and the sea, The Mirror of 
the Sea (1906) and Sovse Reminiscences give the essence. 

His career as a novelist can be seen in fairly clear outline. 
At first he kept to the world of his experience since early 
manhood. An Outcast of the Islands {1806) returned to the 
scene of his first talc ; Almaycr, Captain Lingard, Abdulla 
the Arab Trader, Babalatchi the one-eyed cunning Malay 
counsellor and otlicrs came to fuller life. The Nigger of the 
Narcissus (1897) and Lord Jim (1900) were stories of the 
sea and sailors. By 1903 his first "period” was over: it 
included the short stories Youth, telling of fire at sea and of 
a young man's first vision of the East, Typhoon, described 
by its title and creating the formidable Captain M' Whirr, 
and The Heart of Darkness, a terrible evocation of the Congo 
jungle, visited by Conrad shortly before he left the sea. His 
fame might well rest on this early work ;• its combination of 
strength and subtlety, its poetic passion, and its glamour of 
setting and style belong to no one but Conrad. The spell it 
casts is so strong that only those detached afterthoughts, to 
which even the greatest genius is subjected by critics, detect 
at times a certain stiffness of manner and a tendency to over- 
vxite his atmosphere. 

Having achieved so much from his intimate know- 
ledge, he felt it necessary to make a fresh start 
and in Nostromo (1904) he turned to the South American 
coast, to the evil power of a silver mine and the complications 
of revolution. It has much power, but not the compelling 
power which direct knowledge of the sea and the East had 
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given his earlier books. In TJie Secret Agent (1907) set in 
London and Under Western Eyes (1911), dealing with politi- 
cal plotters in Switzerland, his fire seemed burnt out. Chance 
of 1914, however, a tale set entirely in England, was a great 
contemporary success, and in its treatment, if not in its story, 
shows the real powers of Conrad. His earlier work, though it 
had won critical approval, had brought him so little money 
that in 1911 he had been given a Civil List pension to help 
him. Now that the success of Chance had given him security, 
he went back to his earlier loves, the sea and the East, with 
Victory, The Shadow Line, and finally Rescue (1920), though 
The Arrow of Gold (xgig) was set in nineteenth-centmy 
Spain. When he died, he was engaged on a great attempt 
to create an epic of Napoleonic times. Again the sea was 
his major inspiration, and Master-Gunner Peyrol is one of 
his best characterisations of sailors. The Rover was published 
in 1923, the unfinished Suspense after his death. He died with \ 
his powers undiminished the fire burned less vividly, but ■ 
more brightly ; the subtlety of his manner was kept, but i 
combined with an epic clarity and assurance — ^in his sixties i 
he had no need to strain or overwrite. 

In .the.kind- of.noyeLwhich was_ characteristic of him Jhere 
was nothing revolutionary, buUt was very much a Idnd^ 
own making! From boyhood he had read widely and eagerly, 
‘y^Tnie“owed any appreciable jdebt^to literary inspiration 
it was a general one to Russian novelists, and especially to 
Dostoevsky. The Russians had his interest in the human 
SuCaria. a similar view of life as a drama which moved the 
spectator in his soul to pity and wonder. So, though the 
influence of the French Jipyel was at its height in England in 
the nineties '(as we have sean from Bennett's tribute), jComad 
could gain from that only an .. appreciation of artisfixr . J 
realisnT was of fob'materialistic„a,ldnd. What writing a novel 
meant id Cbhmd was telling a story about people in such a 
way as to bring out as fully as possible the truth about their 
characters, the real reasons for their failures. This made! 
psychology at least as important as story to his novels, and | 
realistic treatment of setting was equally necessary, because 
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that was part of Uic sloiy and hc-cn»«:c it had no lilllc bearing 
on character. Ilis emotional attitude to his people, his love 
and admiration for what was good, his scorn or pity for what 
was bad or weak in them, his poetic reaction to beauty, his 
passion for the sea — these things transmuted his realism. The 
result is the Conrad novel, where more than in any other 
English novels romance and realism are in.'-eparable. 

It is impossible to think of Conrad as novelist apart from 
his devotion to the sea, for in that intimate love lay the 
secret of his view of life. The sea was at .oncc.thc„coucrctc 
and the symbolical test of character. Faced by that %’ast, 
uncertain elemental force, now friendly, now neutral, now 
hostile, man’s soul could rely on nothing but its own spiritual 
resources — with the very important reserwition of "the strong 
bond of the sea, and also the fellowship of the craft”. In 
the school of the sea the great lessons were the simple basic 
virtues. In Some Reminiscences he declared : — 

"Those who read me know my conviction that the 
world, the temporal world, rests on a few very' simple ideas; 
so simple that they must be as old as the hills. It rests, 
notably, amongst others, on the idea of Fidelity.” 

So the characters in his early tales whom ho loved and up- 
held were simple souls, whose faith lay in courage, strcngtli, 
honesty, duty : they were men of honour, to whom self- 
respect was life itself. Captain Beard, in Youth, his ship 
shattered by the explosion from its suppressed fire and soon 
to sink in flames, was determined to take off every' least thing 
as salvage for the underwriters, for to do so was an article of 

‘^immense in the singleness of Ins 
idea . His crew ( 'to an onlooker they would be a lot of 
profane scallywags 'without a redeeming point”) stood by 
un oyally not from any ingrained discipline, and "they 
had no professional reputation” to uphold, not from a sense 
ot duty, not because they were well paid,— "no ; it ''’as 
soine mg in them, something inborn and subtle and ever- 
lasting , a quality of English seamen, "something solid like 
a prmcip e, and masterful like an instinct — a disclosure of 
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something secret — of that hidden something, that gift of good 
or evil that makes racial difference, that shapes the fate of 
nations”. The philosophic narrator, Marlow, through whom 
Conrad often expresses himself, puts this faith in the simple 
things vigorously in Lord Jim : — 

"Hang ideas ! They are tramps, vagabonds, knocking 
at the backdoor of your mind, each taking a little of your 
substance, each carrying away some crumb of that belief 
in a few simple notions you must cling to if you want to 
live decently and would like to die easy,” 

It is this view of life, learnt at sea and applied on land too, 
that makes Conrad’s novels stand out with a lasting grandeur 
amongst such novels, however good, of such novelists as 
Bennett and Wells and Galsworthy, of which it may well be 
said in contrast that "the world is too much with them”. 

Tjm_background of Conrad’s . novels. js not the immediate 
world bat ttiFUmverse, the vas t unkno wn N ature, at once 
behind all things and objectified,. in^them. At" tli'e”"end"b'f'’ 
YoMi/rMarlbw'spSks of “the lands of brown nations, where 
a stealthy Nemesis lies in wait, pursues, overtakes so many 
of the conquering race, who are proud of their wisdom, of 
their knowledge, of their strength”. This is one of his main 
themes, the effect of the. .East ...on, the .white men who live 
there, and Nature in her Eastern guise is a complex power, 
working through men and things. The natives of the East 
are one manifestation of Nature, looking down upon the 
white men as “meddlesome fools”, being themselves masters 
of patient intrigue, against which that white man struggles in 
vain “whose hand is strong [but] whose heart is foolish and 
weak”. The women of the East are another of Nature's 
testing forces for white men, for they are possessed of “that 
great but occult influence which is one of the few rights of 
half-savage womankind”. All around is the Nature of the 
jungle, “that great dark place odorous with the breath of 
life, with the mystery of existence”, where the white man 
feels afraid “of his solitude, of the solitude of his body, of 
the loneliness of his soul in the presence of this unconscious 
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and ardent struggle ; of this lofty indifference ; of this merci- 
less and mysterious purpose, perpetuating strife and death 
through the march of ages". To win the battle against 
Nature in the East demands the same heroic simplicity as the 
battle against Nature at sea exacts. When Conrad is dealing 
with man’s contest with the sea, nothing could be clearer 
than his theme of how that endless encounter with the 
loveable treachery of the ocean both breeds and challenges 
the character of men, but the complexity of such a book as 
An Outcast 0/ the Islands does not obscure the same lesson. 
Indeed the contest against Nature is Conrad’s constant theme 
as a novelist. Nature is the same mj'sterious force in the 
dangerous love of a woman as it is in the East or in the sea, 
and it matters not where the look of a woman "whips the soul 
out of the body”. "It has the same meaning for the man 
of the forests and the sea as for the man threading the paths 
of the more dangerous wilderness of houses and streets.” 

Conrad, then, may v\Tite of Destiny or Nemesis, but what 
he means is that character is^estinj'. What a man is in his 
heart determines his" fate. Once he loses courage, once he 
I palters with honesty, once his fidelity slackens, once obsession 
igets a grip on him, his failure begins and grows and ruins 
;him. Life demands eternal vigilance, the unfailing preserva- 
tion of the "few simple notions” against all inroads, for, let 
Captain M’ Whirr surmount the typhoon by his un5uelding 
courage and strength, yet at any time the ocean may reneiv 
the encounter. Life^ indeed in Conrad’s books is a ho^]?^ 
I mali^antly hostile Nature could be is most 

powerfully shown in The Heart of Darkness, in which the evU 
power of the African jungle converts an idealist into a living 
pagan deity fit for the savage tribes who worship him. In 
the battle against Nature many fail, and Conrad’s interest, 
as often with Browning, lies frequeiitly in the failures, in 
> analysing the weakness of a man’s character, and, as does 
, Shakespeare, he often pits a man against just those, circum- 
stances that are fatal to his %veakness. His psychology is the 
■ servant of his moral yision. 
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His technical approach to the novel seems an almost 
inevitable one in view of his complex purpose. He is a 
ja^r who wil^tell a yam. The kind of sailor he is we see 
in his^Hafacter Marlow, whom from time to time he uses to 
tell his story for him — a sailor of many years experience of 
the sea and life, as simple in his creed as one of his simple 
heroic sea-captains, but a man who has reflected deeply on 
life and who matches his simplicity with his complexity of 
thought. So when Conrad starts to tell a story — and he can 
hold the reader a^Tiufel^as'ahy'hbvelisfhy the excitement of 
sheer story — he^.does. ,so broodingtyj., with a ^mind thay sees 
all round what he is talking about. He advances his tale 
riot "directly, "but as it were by a zigzag path, always tacking 
but never off his course. In something of the same way as 
Browning in The Ring and the Book shows his characters 
from different angles, thrpugh,different eyes,"so Conrad works. 

To take the reader into the recesses of his characters he 
employs a continual variation of method. Straightforward 
description "aldne’ wduid not serve to" show yhe, cross-currents 
of emotion, the patchwork of arnbition. and instinct, the past 
in the'pty'sehC the, fluctyarin^^ in the souh" At tirries 

he will analyse his character’s feelings, but constantly he gives 
us his memories, his day-dreams and his dreams, in a way 
approaching the work to come some years later from Virginia 
Woolf. The result was that he could either create a clear-cut 
individual character, robust and masculine, like Captain 
Lingard, or make us aware of the gradual degradation of 
a Willems. He could create too the illusion of Malayan 
character and personality unforgettably in such figures as 
Babalatchi and Dain, and portray women, whether European 
or Malayan, Rita of The Arrow of Gold or Alssa of An Outcast 
of the Islands. The subtle, slow, varied method m’ves us more 
than illusion of the luminous texture of life which Virginia 
Woolf asked of the novel, and even his simpler characters are 
far from static. It is, perhaps, by those economical but very 
suggestive touches, whereby we are shown his sailors in a 
domestic setting, that we are most convinced of Con rad’s 
genius fpr,.characterisation — In Youth Captain Beard’s wife 
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is only glimpsed at the beginning, asking for the young mate’s 
socks to darn them and saying to him from the tmin "If yon 
see John—Captain Beard — without his mnfller at night, just 
remind him from me to keep his throat well wrapped up", 
but this hint gives to Captain Beard himself that indefinable 
touch of complete reality. 

In his indirect approach, his subtletj' of psychological , ~ 
analysis, and his high degree of intellect and artistiy, Conrad 
invites comparison with the older novelist Henry' James, 
whose friendship Conrad enjoyed and from whose example 
he may well have learned. Henry' James must no doubt be 
acknowlcged the greater of the two, the purer, the more 
assured master of the subtle craft. Yet a comparison between 
them does help us to see the full stature of Conrad as 
novelist. Henry' James has no poetry' in his soul. There 
Conrad is himself alone. It is not only that the moods of the 
sea, dawn in the tropical jungle, passionate love and bare 
heroism make tjic spirit of lyric poetry' pulse in hw, prose, 
but his vision apprehends things with such imaginative energy 
that the spirit of poetry' is never long absent. Thinking in 
terms of the universe, and feeling with a sensitive human- 
heartedness, he is so free of materialism as to be able natural!}' 
to enter the poetic world. His stj'le in his earlier novels 
sometimes tended towards "poetic prose" not unlike De 
Quincey’s, but such a passage as the following, which 
concludes The Rover, shows his later prose still a poet’s. 

The blue level of the Mediterranean, the charmer 
and the deceiver of audacious men, kept the secret of 
its fascination — ^hugged to its calm breast the victims 
of all the wars, calamities and tempests of its history-, 
under the marvellous purity of the sunset skj'. A few 
rosy clouds floated high up over the Esterel range. 

The breath of the evening breeze came to cool the heated 
rocks of Escampobar ; and the mulberrv-trce, the only 
g ee on the head of the peninsula, standing like a 

sig^ied faintly in a , 

shudder of aU its leaves as if regretting the Brother of 
the Coast, the man of dark deeds, but of large heart, who 
sh^e "’ould lie doiim to sleep under its 
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In man}' ways there could be no more strong!}' con- 
trasted novelists than Forste r and L^vrence. Forster, from 
thc=aipper~middle-class, \\ith"^the liberal, humanism of its 
culture irradiated by the “sweetness and light” he found at 
Cambridge, has at first sight little in common with LawTence, 
son of a Nottinghamshire coal-miner, and fighting a life-long 
-battle in his soul to reconcile his arrogant awareness of his 
genius with the internal and external circumstances that con- 
tinuously frustrated him. The luminous intelligence of Forster ' 
seems at the opposite pqle^to" T-awren^ .volcanic passion ; ! 
tEe^ifdhic 'serenity of tte__pne, as of the heir of Matthew 
ArrTold, to be”Tn a diferent world from the prophetic fury 
of the other, whose creed, as it developed, has been, not 
altogether unfairly, compared_with .the. .power- .and, blood- 
worehip of Hitlerian ideolog}'. 

Yet Fp^retef arid LawrSice have much, in common, ^yith 
their -.work the" breakdown- of - the„pre;i9i4..wor]d...becomes 
visible. They were precursors, and creators and symbols of 
the moral dislntegiafi'oh,' which" ffbm 'abp.ut., 1920 .proceeded 
ft' tfarisforfn much .in English ..life .and Jiterature.., Indeed 
the~" world to which their wxitings appealed was the world 
after 1920. Forster’s first four novels, to which only one 
more was to be added, had appeared by. 1910, and Lawxence’s 
Sons., and Lovers came out in.xpis, but neither,,., won a.ny 
considerable public for some years. It was after A. Passage 
te _ 7 >ft/rt.,in, .1924 that Forster ..became, .really .well known, 
and in„the.thirties..and,. forties, that his. effect .was fully felt;; 
his novels were twice reprinted in their standard edition; 
during the second war itself. The. intractable-personality, of' 
:^\yrence, the .German. origin, of his.wife, and the -suppression 
pi The .Rainbow.. in-igiS .for "obscenity” caused .Xa^vrence 
much difficulty during the war, and it was afte r Women in 
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Love in 1919 that the eager worship of his work began. From 
.about 1920 Bennett, Wells, Galsworthy and Conrad seemed 
to the young to be acquiring the quality of classics, speaking 
lin an old-fashioned way of an elder world, and by 1950 
had ‘reached the full status of classics, while the novels. of 
Forster and Lawence retained the provocative^_challenge_pf 
"moderns”. Far from his death in 1930 leading to a relaxa- 
tion of interest in Lawrence’s novels, their appeal steadily 
grew, stimulated at first by the daemon of his personali^ as 
it was released by his friends’ accounts and by his published 
Letters. The printing in 1950 of a million copies of several 
of his novels in a Penguin edition, which coincided with the 
appearance of Richard Aldington’s biography of Lawrence, 
Portrait of a Genius, But . . . , is proof enough of his continued 
vitality; and it declared too the continued fascination which 
lay in his ideas and his attitude to life, apart from the purely 
literary merits of his novels. 

Basically the_ "modernn ess” of^ Forster^ ^an^I^J^nce 
consists in the discomfort of soul which made them^oth 
critics of contemporar^'^ civilisation. It is generally the poets 
who are most sensitive to the changing spirit of the times and 
who anticipate it. But, as we have seen, this was not soAvith 
the English poets of this century before 1914. The_novelists„ 
. too, as a whole, showed no prescience of that manysided 
change which the 1914-18 war was to accelerate. Wells was 
certainly critical enough, but not as one who felt that there 
\vas any spiritual sickness to be cured ; his optimism was 
without self-distrust, indeed without any distrust in the possi- 
bilities of the achievement of a better world. Conrad might 
arraign Nature, but his novels expressed no sense of any 
special weakness in the contemporary way of life. It was 
in fact Forster and Lawrence who first among creative writers 
raised this issue, and showed this ..discomfort of soul in 
cKdlisation and in themselves. From their earliest novels 
their attack upon the materialism of their day is clear, 
sometimes implicit rather than explicit. Forster from the 
start was explicit enough in his denunciation of the lif® 
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according to convention and injiis preaching^of^the spon- 
taneous. life, ..and by H owards Enci "(raiC)\ undisguised in his 
attack on the business mind and the.worship. of. bigness,. in' 
industrialised England. D iscomfort of soul is obvious in his 
c haracters, iTn'd not difficult to feel in their creator’s urgent 
attempt to "save their souls” in the course of his stories. 
As against the cheerful enthusiasm of Wells advocating an 
open 'conspiracy beget the World State .' Forster rather 
impresses one as preaching a secret conspiracj'. for,' culture 
and the education of 'the heart, with a fear, ..in, his. lasj novel, 
t haF "the '.battle may' be lost. In Forster’s attack on his 
Pembrokes and Wilcoxes there is ,a tension of the spirit quite 
absent from Galsworthy’s exposition of the weaknesses of 
the Forsytes. La wrence.'s , reaction against the materialism 
of ..the , machine age, against..the intellectual and scientific 
bias. of. the time, against the unnaturalness of the personal 
and. social .life in modern conditions, soon cried aloud in 
novel .after novel. In the nineteen-twenties his antagonism 
was expressed in a very high-pitched voice. 

N.ot. only did Forster and Lawrence share this general 
reaction against, contemporary civilisation, but..they„also.had 
a.,common positive theme, for the noye.ls_of both are really 
exercises oh.’the. motif of "right personal relationships”, a 
favourite phrase of Forster’s. Their solutions were radically, 
different ; Forster relied on intelligence, ' ^ultufe and ani 
awakening of the heart,' whije^La\wen're,~ithough'iH^ 
preaching^tq . the' heart, reljed ..primarily, on...the. passions .ofi 
the .bip.qd and was preoccupied_y,ath sexuality, a.theme.almost’ 
alien to Forster. But they had in .common a belie f in the 
necessity for the individual to, be. free, in his inner, life'; iibf 
ev'eif in love m'usf a man suffer himself to be possessed in 
his thoughts and feelings by another, or a woman herself. 
Lawrence saw the relationship between the sexes largely in 
terms of a -fight by .the woman .to possess, thtymah and of the 
ipan’s . furious struggle to escape, or. vice versa ; Forster 
similarly revolted from the idea of marriage as "eternal 
union, eternal ownership”. Moreover there is in Forster’s 
first novels a curious Laurentian strain, for, complementary 
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■to the doctrine of sweetness and light, of love and culture, 
there is an admiration of .crude virility in the Italian Gino in 
Where Angels Fear to Tread and of uncouth rustic vitality 
in Stephen in The Longest Journey. Stephen indeed is quite 
close to the figures in Lawrence’s novels who obey little but 
their passionate instincts and who are quick to hate, and 
Forster’s symbolic presentation of the natural life by a 
glimpse of young Stephen relaxing naked on a sunwarm 
roof and of the naked gambols of George and Freddy after 
bathing in A Room With a View is in harmony with Law- 
rence’s use of naked wrestling to suggest the approach to 
spiritual sincerity between his characters. Forster never 
approached Lawrence’s worship of the gods of darkness, 
but there is in his thinking in his novels a pull towards a 
semi-mystical paganism, as exemplified in his writing up ot 
Stephen, and in his last novel. his appreciation jofjnystical 
non-Christian reUgious feeling is obvious in his brilliant 
sympathetic account of the Hindu "religious festival of the 
Birth of the God. 

The first four novels of Forster are the work of a young 
'man. He was twenty-four when he began writing A Room 
With a Viexo in 1903, and the last, Howards End, appeared 
when he was thirty-one. Hitherto it had been unusual for 
a major novelist to begin his work as novelist, certainly his 
sure and characteristic work, so early as in his early twenties. 
Dickens and Jane Austen had been the most notable excep- 
tions. Bennett, Wells, Galsworthy and Conrad were all 
advancing towards forty before they found their true bent. 
It is not a mere statistical point, but another aspect of 
Forster’s initiating and sharing a more modern tendency, 
one which had the' effect of making the novelist rely rather 
, on ideas than on a comprehensive~ expefience_pfllife,' since-* 
i lie could not yet' possess-iF. In "part the early writing. 2^ 
novels has, of course, been encouraged by the financial pros- 
pects which successful fiction offers of making literature a 
career while a writer is still young, and this applied to 
-Lawrence, who was writing hisJirstnovel, The White Peacock, 
when he was twenty-four. 
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Whatever the reasons why young, men took to wri ting 
novels, that the_noveI dM largejy pass, i nto the hands of 
y oun g er write rs — Hugh Walpole,' ’Aldous Huxley, Hen^ 
Williamson and Graham Greene are t3'pical instances of 
novelists with a good deal of practice before the age of thirty 
— ^meant some change in the kind of novel written. On the 
credit side can be set such qualities as youth can especially 
give, freshness,- energy,- a- livelyTawareness of the .passing 
world: the . young novelist will be _up7to:date ,, in his 
ideas, and, is,., .likely to be at- his - wittiest and his 
most., poetic, or least, prosaic. On the other hand, 
lacking _ adequate experience of life, the . jmung man’s 
fictional,. scene is likely .to be, narrower than .that.. , of ..the 
older . novelist, and, though- his. .psychological,, insight ..may 
pierce..deep-within. its field, its- field is likely to, be. a relatively 
restricted. .one. Further, almost any. young novelist, must 
write largely from inside himself, and will tend to make 
nj.uch use and often his most expert use of the childhood and 
youth which are his surest personal knowledge — it was .on 
those foundations .that. Lawrence began-both in The White 
Peacock, and in Sons and. Lovers. 

The 3'outh .of Forster in his first three novels..appears in_ 
several aspects. All are based on an idea, ^which they work 
* out in a rather formal pattern; they, sparkle with, wit; they 
flirt with poetry ; they humorously caricature people like 
elderly ladies and formal clergymen ; they glow, with an 
attractively self-righteous enthusiasm for their author's view 
of the good life. In fact, the last element excepted, they are 
close , in, q.ualitj^ to Shakespeare’s .charming . youthful - fantasia, 
Love’.s.Lahour’s Lost. Their basic idea is a young man’s 
idea, at least wuth the exaggeration with, which it is conve5'ed, 
for, as Forster, handles it, convention is seen as an almost 
evil force, a., power capable, of -inspiring fear, since it can 
plunge .the. soul into -darkness and destro}'^ it. 

In Angels FearJo^Tread, on the one side is Forster’s 

suburbia, Sawstdff,’ " where Mrs Herriton lives armoured in 
convention and snobbery; on the other is Italy, where her 
widowed daughter-in-law, Lilia, has become engaged to a 
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vulgar Italian, Gino, some years younger than herself. Lilia 
must be rescued, for the sake of the Herrltons’ social standing, 
to appease their outraged gentility, and for the sake of her 
Hemton daughter born of her first marriage. So Mrs Herriton 
sends her son Philip to Italy to try and buy off the Itahan, 
only to find 'they are already married. When Liha dies in 
childbirth, another deputation is sent, this time to rescue the 
baby. Unable to understand the vulgar fatlrer’s love for his 
child, Philip’s narrow-minded sister Harriet kidnaps it, and as 
a result of her bungling stupidity the child dies. So at the 
expense of two deaths Sawston closes this scandalous chapter, 
but not with total success, for Philip and Caroline Abbott, 
a spinster friend of the Herritons who has taken it upon 
herself to show an active interest in the proceedings in Italy, 
have learned a lesson. They now know that there are human 
values that Sawston ought to recognise. Caroline reverences 
the wonderful love of Gino for his baby — indeed, she falls 
in love with him, with his elemental naturalness. Philip, who 
had long loved Italy, has been won over to a deep admiration 
for Gino, and after Gino, in his agony at the death of his 
baby, tries to murder him, Philip is again reconciled to him. 
Philip and Caroline return to England at least with their 
souls awakened from the death-in-life of Sawston, but Harriet 
has lost her soul too many years before and nothing can save 
, her. Told at no great length, with an agreeable irony, the 
'novel makes its point clearly, and its rather inconclusive 
ending is natural enough. There is, however, something 
naive in the way in which Forster depicts his products of 
Sawston, making Harriet so black and Caroline so open-eyed 
in her wonder at elemental human nature. The characters 
j indeed are types conceived by a witty young moralist, 

; whose sense of humour is sometimes shut off by his moral 
preoccupation. *''' 

In The . Longest Journey the same patterned contrast 
between convention and nature is worked out more elabor- 
atety. The first Part, “Cambridge”, beginning symbolically 
with an undergraduate discussion of the nature of reality, 
introduces Rickie, a somewhat neurotic Shelleyan idealjst, 
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who wants to give another young man money to enable him 
to shorten a long engagement, tor he knows that love is a 
holy emotion and that aU emotions must be given full rein, 
and who loves nature and art for their beauty but with a 
wholesome sense that he must not avoid the vulgar because 
"his own vulgarity would be greater if he forbade it ingress”. 

in Part 11, which is " Sawston ” once more, this promising 
soul is in danger of destruction by the deadly forces of 
convention. He has married Agnes Pembroke, a practical 
girl who worships success and social orthodoxy. He has 
become a schoolmaster under the aegis of her brother 
Herbert, who despite "ah his fine talk about a spiritual life” 
also worships success alone, a man “not stupid in the ordinary 
sense — ^he had a business-like brain, and acquired knowledge 
easily — ^but stupid in the important sense : his whole life was 
coloured by a contempt of the intellect”. In the resultant 
struggle for his soul Rickie escapes for a while in Part III, 
"Wiltshire”. In the company of Stephen, once he has got 
over the shock of learning him to be his half-brother, illegiti- 
mate son of the dead mother whom he had long idolised, Rickie 
feels that he has “journeyed . . . till he stood behind right 
and wrong”. Just before the end we are told that he "stood 
behind things at last, and knew that conventions are not 
majestic, and that they will not claim- us in the end”. But 
ironically Stephen, from whom he had learned so much, gets 
drunk again, so once more shattering Rickie's faith, for, like 
Scott’s heroes, Forster’s young men are much at the mercy 
of circumstances, not so much acting themselves as being 
continually acted upon. Then, a page or so later, Rickie is 
struck to his death by a train in the act of rescuing the drunken 
Stephen. He had, however, “bequeathed [Stephen] salva- 
tion”, and vwth a last symbolic touch Forster shows another 
train with Herbert Pembroke in it passing in the distance — 
“a lurid spot . . . passed, and the silence returned ”. 

In other words, what the Pembrokes stood for was bound to 
pass awaJ^ It makes a provocative ending to a provocative 
novel, whose atmosphere is one of ideas, and whose texture is a 
rich blending of satire and humour, violence and melodrama. 
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idealism and scorn. (Icrnicl. liu: spirituall}' crude athlete, 
Mrs Failing, the clever but malignant aunt who insists 
“solemnly that the important things in life are little things 
and that people are not important at all”, and Ansel), the 
good and intelligent friend, who “never forgot that the 
Holiness of the heart’s imagination can alone clarif}' . . • 
lads’’, add variety. But again the characters arc not %'itally 
created, but arc embodied aspects of good and evil as seen 
by Forster in that fight between the natural and life-giving 
forces and the conventional and destroying forces which must, 
in the circumstances of modern bourgeois life, be fought out 
in the souls of such young people as Rickie. 

A Room IVii/t (I Vicio (1908) is both the most brilliant and 
the most balanced of Forster’s early no%'c]s. Again it is in 
three movements. First he shows us the young girl, Lucy, 
awakened in her soul by Italy ; then, back in England, she 
refuses to acknowledge her true love and is caught in the 
toils of convention ; fmallj', on the brink of destruction, of 
passing into spiritual darkness by Ijdng to herself and to her 
friends, she is saved by the efforts of the vulgar father of the 
young man she loves, a rather grotesque high priest of love. 
It is a modern “Morality” in the form of a.noveL A young 
girl s soul is to be saved — and a young man’s too,'; for George 
Emerson, in spite of his having an unconventional father, is 
in darkness until he falls in love, as Italy inevitably helps 
him to do. In the course of the story, Cecil, a young man 
to whom in her blindness Lucy becomes engaged, a fairly 
innocent victim of environment and convention, is given truer 
light and understanding. Even Lucy’s dark angel, Charlotte, 
spiritual sister to the lost souls of the earlier novels, Harriet 
and Mrs Failing, ends the book with a prospect of salvation. 

The Morality atmosphere is broken by two quite ordinary 
people, Lucy s mother and her young brother, whom Forster 
allows to have been done no particular harm by convention. 
But he cannot omit his anti-clerical note, and leaves one of 
IS c ergymen, all of them very satirically observed, in the 
unpleasant grip of an obsessive worship of celibacy. The 
whole effect of the novel, however, is one of stimulating 
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pleasure, from its delightful opening with the social comedy 
of the Italian "pension”, through the farcical comedy of the 
Italian picnic, and the lyric beautj^ of the great slope of 
violets where George first kisses Lucy, down to the slightly 
over-written denouement of Mr Emerson senior’s enthusiasm 
for love. Meredith’ s CoHiic Spirit — ¥ orster invokes it — broods 
over the w'hole, especially where Cecil is concerned, for Cecil’s 
attempts to "re-educate” Lucy, and his very "superior” 
theories of life remind one of Meredith's figures. Sir Austin 
Feverel and the Egoist, Sir Willoughby Patterne. Lucy 
is also akin to Meredith’s heroines, for she is the moderr 
girl who requires in love an acknowledgment of her as ar 
equal comrade. 

With the publication of this novel Forster had apparentl} 
enjoyed to the full his father one-sided tilting at conve ntion, 
and in Howards End he proc^'dea''to"sfa.te"tfie‘case~^gains1 
himself. '"■'He'gave the novel the motto "Only Connect”, and 
his theme was that, while. the practical business mind, -typified 
in the Wilcoxes, was limited, it had qualities essential to 
successful " living, and that what was to be desired was its 
humanising by the qualities^\yhich _1b.e_Scblegels_possessed, 
a sensitive understanding of moral and aesthetic values. Still 
with some exaggeration he shows the Wilcoxes to be spiritually 
empty, too obtuse to know’ the values of the heart and 
imagination, but w’ith a parallel exaggeration he makes Helen 
Schlegel so angry at the Wilcox blindness that she wrecks by 
her wilful emotion the reconciliation which Forster symboli- 
cally presents in the marriage of her sister Margaret to the 
senior Wilcox. The pattern of the novel is indeed once more 
based on the attemp ted .saying qf ajqul, for that is primarily 
Margaret’s aim, to redeem Mr Wilcox from materialism and 
to achieve in their union the truly balanced life. So too she 
w’ill gain "Howards End”, the house which s 3 mibolises the 
heart of England and which mystically holds the secret of 
true personal relationships. Between the Wilco,xcs and the 
Schlegels Forster introduces an underbred clerk from depressed 
suburbia, Leonard Bast, a pathetic aspirant to culture, whose 
life Ls wrecked b}’ unemployment due to a chance combination 
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of the well-meant interference of the Schlegcls and the callous 
indifference of the Wilco.Ncs. 

The whole canvas, indeed, becomes a broad one 
adequate to portray Forster's view of conternporaty 
England in considerable detail. \Vc see the danger in 
the selfish worship of money values, the weakness 
inherent in urban living, the threat of imperialist politics, 
the uprooting effect of mechanised transport. Above all 
appear the opposite follies of tiy'ing to dominate others by 
power and force of will on the one hand and to elude practical 
reality by emotional idealism on the other. It was certainly 
a fair and telling exposure of peril immanent in the prc-1914 
world, and in so far espcciallj' as it dealt with the division 
between the practical and the moral world ominously prophetic 
of the subsequent human position on the widest scale. 

If Forster had stopped there, he had done enough already 
to encourage the keen questioning of current materialism. 
A Passage to India, however, displaying the mature power of 
their author, added weight to his first novels. It also modified 
their conclusions, though their teaching could and did suiwive 
its darker thinking. The gist of this last novel, in fact,.js 
that the establishing of true personal relationships is not as 
hopeful of achievement as had been suggested. The partial 
failure of the British in India was not due only to the Wilcox 
nature of their officials, to their administration of justice 
without emotional understanding. Forster draws in Fielding 
a character whose sjunpathies with Indians are true and 
sensitive, but Fielding in the end finds that intelligence, 
good-will, and culture, are not enough to connect East and 
West, not enough indeed we feel, in Forster’s view, to solve 
life s problems anywhere. In the centre of the book 
Moore s faith in life is drained aw'ay bj' the desolating echo 
in the Marabar caves, and some have seen this important 
symbolic part as the key to the novel’s ultimate meaning, so 
that Forster has been regarded as giving his concurrence with 
T. S. Eliot s vision of the Waste Land. Certainly Forster 
frequently gives his characters a sense of the unimportance 
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of men and women, of their littleness in the scheme of things, 
of the basic weakness of the human soul. 

But A Passage to India is too great a work of art to render 
up any simple view of life. On the surface it presents the magni- 
tude, mystery and complexity of India; symbolically it presents 
the complex mj'stery of all life and is a study of the problem 
of evil in the universe. The reader should never, such is 
Forster’s mastery, lose this twofold vision as a simultaneous 
effect, and, if he is aware of the significance of such a reading 
of life as coming in 1924, he should equally feel that its vision 
is timeless. Neither its end nor its total effect depresses. Indeed 
the last section, through the Hindu Godbole’s mystical con- 
centration, hints strongly at an ultimate goodness behind the 
mystery of the universe. The end is a brusque parting of East 
and West, but one feels that, if only Western civilisation could 
learn the uninhibited naturalness of the East, its ability to be 
happy, its blending of the serious and the humorous, the 
result might not fulfil the motto “Only Connect", yet it would 
certainly help the West. Indeed in his own understanding 
of the East Forster in A Passage to India created the one 
character who exists in the fulness of life in his novels. Dr 
Aziz, fluid, contradictory and unpredictable. Though we 
can see it as a novel of the nineteen-twenties, 'it forbids 
our labelling it as merely that. 

It is questionable whether I). ,_H. LawT ence ever achieved 
a novel so mature and satisfying as A Passage to India. Born 
in 1885 he had by his death in 1930 published more than a ] 
dozen novels or substantial short stories, but most of Jhe time I 
he was grappling with ideas_ and, emotions JhaTshopk ffim’tpq 'i 
violently for'him 'tb~gain the cqntrol of a master.in .presenting , j 
them.'„’ His sheer creative geniu s rvc^^greater^than.-Forster’s 
and forced its way out in poetry too. His.productivity,.. apart 
£rpmT[hernoveI7'ras"aIsb greater than Forster’s, for, whereas 
Forster, produced a_jfew_symbolic_short-.stories, La>vrence’s 
short-stories make up seyeral nqtablj^vqlumes, and the control 
involved in th.e.shortness of _such stories resulted in, some of 
his-best-work, as did the si milar con trol inherent in_yerse. 
Travel-books like Mornings jn 3 Lexico (1927) and three jplays 
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extend his output, to which must be added the. excellent 
Psychology and the Unconscious (1923), the reading of which 
is a valuable introduction to his novels, and the pamphlet on 
Pornography and Obscenity. Perhaps his energies were in 
general too widely dispersed for even his genius to fulfil its 
maximum potentialities. Certainly the artist and the man 
in him constantly existed in so acute' a' slate ”of tension tiiat 
reconciliation must have been very difficult, Thc_ internal 
storms and frustrations, the search for somewhere in the world 
where he could find a true background, led him after 1919 
he had unsuccessfully tried to leave England during the war 
— to Sicily, Australia and Mexico. From these wanderings 
he gained much which his genius absorbed and transmuted 
into literature, but still when he_died_ojLconsumption in the 
south of France he had found no point of rest. 

It is not surprising, then,, that the one novel in which the 
artist has complete control of his material is the early Sons 
and Lovers. His .later novels, despite their power .and .often 
because of it, generally, get out of hand -before the -end, but 
in Sons and Lovers Lawrence never lost his grip on himself. 
Always so intensely subjective that time and .again his themes 
and.characters-can-be seen clcarlj' in terms of himself, in this 
novel Lawrence from the vantage point of twenty-eight years 
surveyed his childhood, the loves of his early manhood and 
his relationship 'with his mother. By the time the novel was 
finished he had broken' almost completely with his early Hf®* 
Having taught for somewhat over three years in a Croydon 
school he was now in the world of men of letters, with many 
and friendships. She whom in the novel he called 
saw him no more after he had shown her that part of 
the manuscript in which she appeared and would not alter 
it. In April 1912 he had met Frieda, whom he was soon to 
marry. Above all, his mother, the dominating figure of the 
novel, had died. One chapter of his life_had been.closed, 
and the novel has the finality of retrospect, ending_with the 
symbolical picture, ot La\Yrence facing a new world after his 
.inother s death : “Turning sharply, 'he walked towards the 
city’s gold phosphorescence. His fists were shut, his mouth 
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set fast”. Looking back he saw all things in a clear perspec- 
tive and with the detail that the acute observation of childhood 
and j'outh records with special power. Sincejt is jiotbe ,or 
any character conceived in, terms .of his. peculiar vision that 
do’minates. the. novel, the people. and, the .atmosphere of Sons 
n«<i-Z.oum-arc . much .closer to , normality than they are; in his 
latcr.novels. Love andjiatred arc there with.a naked intensity 
beyond their presentation by any other contemporary novelist, 
but neither emotion is yet magnified to the inhuman violence 
to which he later gives expression. Further, the workaday 
texture of the life shown contributes greatly to give this 
novel the strength of reality. Here are people earning their 
living the hard way, and living the confined domestic life of 
a,inin|ng village. Bound- b3'.tlve. limitations^ of actually, by 
thc-.charactcrs of the fath,cr.hc hated, the.-mother,_he_ wor- 
shipped,.. and, the.girl he had^knpwnjor . some..ten .years,..his 
absorption. in tlic.task of setting this aJl down kept in check 
for the time being the c.xprcssion of- his growing jebeliion 
against contemporar}' society, 

Once past Sons and Lovers, Lawrence let his...soul_in 
turmoil.jBghtJor ...truth-in his fictional imaginings. His. new 
life with Frieda was both ecstasj^ and bitterness, alternations of 
feeling to which he was always liable. When f}ie. characters in 
hjih,by.ds'cjua^el,.wi.th.Xnry. and violence, it is no. more, than 
Lawrence, did with, his wife and his friends. Zbe^JRainbow 
was in many waj’^s the-product.of.his-early married,.life. .In 
Women in-Love he projected with apparently little exaggera- 
tion the queer intensity of his relations with Middleton Murry, 
swinging between an attraction which he wanted mystically 
to consecrate by a rite of blood-sharing and an equally strong 
repulsion. As novel succeeded novel, he was passionately 
seeking vital truths about h'limaff 'relatlonshipsT ~ WHiat' 'was 
the naked elemehfar truth of the figHtWelationship -between 
]hhn'an33wF?amThffdIbet\yee.n:nTanrjahdImanIm,lR^^^ 
.sincel‘ity..of . friendship ?,.._What,was.the,proper-reIation,between 
blood and brain ? _ What wasjhe secret of, .vital living ? What 
light could old Mexico give him ? — The Plumed Serpent 
(T926) tried to express the last. Often, swept on bv th e 
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impetuosity of liis combined thought-feeling, his novels ended 
m an indecisive c,vhauslion. Ahon*& Rod (1922), for 
example, begins with as clear a reality as Sons and Lovers 
— the scene of the cliildren and the blue ball is perfect truth 
— but its end has onlj' the turgid preaching of a prophet 
trj'ing to believe his own message. 

Posterity will in time outlive the power to feel Lawrence’s 
struggle in its full vitality, but at least until mid-century 
his struggle continued to lx; shared bj' very' many, particularly 
the younger generations. Ultimately he was a soul in rebellion^ 
! against the machine age. He felt a devili^_spirit_ jn the 
machines, and an evil force" ih~ the efficienf organisation that 
|]ay behind them. In Women in Love, still thinking of the 
'colliery world of his childhood, he drew the new colliery 
owner, whose efficiency broke down the old personal relations 
between owner and miners, and who, in doing so, not only 
lost his own soul but gave the miners an cxul satisfaction 
which took the very hearts out of them. "Thcrc.was a new 
world, a new order, strict, terrible, inhuman, but satisfydng in 
its very destructiveness. The men were satisfied to belong 
to the great and wonderful machine, even whilst it destroyed 
them. It was what they' wanted. It was the highest that 
man had produced, the most wonderful and superhuman.’ 
Lawence was writing of the colliery world, but his meaning 
extended to the w'hole industrial scene, where machines 
dominated. It was the first great step in undoing, the first 
great phase of chaos, the substitution of the mechanical 
principle for the organic.” He portrays Gerald, "the 

made almost unnecessary' by his own 
efficient reorganisation, a mere will \vithout further desire, 
whose "centres of feeling -were drying up’’< 
and who felt, with faint, small but final sterile horror, that 
his mystic reason was breaking”. 

To what, then, could man in the machine age have 
recourse in order to save himself ? At no time did Lawrence 
think much in terms of a political solution. In 1921. feeling 
a longing to take part in some active movement, he did 
ec are . I knew how to, I’d really join myself to the 
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revolutionary socialists now”, and about the same time in 
a poem he cried 

"I long to be a bolshevist 

And set the stinking rubbish heap of this foul world 

Afire at myriad points’’ 

but he knew that such an organised idealism was not for 
him. His„yig>y,s_were too anarchic for any group movement, 
though' he did tiy to lead a party of friends "to"^ take up a 
communal life in Mexico. His was the _anarchism,_which 
believes in “the sacred and holy individual”, lord £nd victim 
of his own responsibilitiesT’ahd'yef he also’ preached fervently: 
the doctrine that men' must submit to a leader. In thinking! 
both of leadership and of the individual his th ought was’ 
rooted in a semi-mystical yypmhip of the bipod aJJd^p^ 
hh'cafled. darkness. Horrified by what the intellect was doing 
to" humanity, he turned from the brain to the blood, from 
the outer light to the inner darkness, for salvation. Even 
while he was writing Sons and Lovers he had reached the 
position expressed in a letter in these terms ; — 

"My great religion is a belief in the blood, the flesh, 
as being wiser than the intellect. We can go WTOng in 
our minds. But what our blood feels and believes and 
says, is always true. The intellect is only a bit and a 
bridle. 'What do I care about knowledge ? All I want 
is to answer to my blood, direct, without fribbling 
intervention of mind, or moral, or what-not. I conceive 
a man’s body as a kind of flame, like a candle, forever 
upright and yet flowing : and the intellect is just the 
light that is shed on the things around.’’ 

The darkness to which he m3'stically appealed was the inner I 
darkhes^ of’ the unconscious, the \yeli of ins'tinctive'Tife,"'in 
contact with the elemental things. To this he later added ' 
something" of ■ suhhvdrship,' feeling "a direct d3mamic con- 
nexion between [his] solar-pIexus and the sun”. So, largely 
expressed in the novels but very much in his letters too, he 
ovolved.a.Jdnd.of. modem. pagan religion to free men from 
the. sterility, from the monotonous boredom and mechanical 
slayery' of. the. machine age. It was all a rebellion, religious 
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in spirit, against conteinporarj' mntcrialisin. For Cliristianity 
in its organisi'cl form he had no use. For such Christian 
virtues as humility, pity, and good-will he from time to time 
expressed a contcmi)t. To Jesus himself he was drawn, yet 
with a kind of jealousy so that he was antagonistic as well 
as attracted : one of his last stories, The Man..Who Vied 
(1931), depicts Jesus coming alive from the tomb and falling 
in love with a young pagan priestess. 

This “philosophy” takes up a large part of his novels, 
but his other main theme is sex. While at work on Women 
in Love he declared ; “I can only write what I feel pretty 
strongljf about ; and that, at present, is t h e relation b chvycn 
men and women. After all, it is llic problem of to-day, the 
establishment of a new relation, or the readjustment of the 
old one, between men and women”. His preoccupation 
with sexuality, reaching its frankest expression in Lady 
CJiaitcrly's Lover, vyas so intense that it raised unprofitable 
speculations as to wlicthcr he was himself sexually impotent 
and as to the effect on his sc.xual views of his early worship 
of his mother. Certainly he laid great emphasis on the physical 
side .of sex, but, as with much of his thinking at any rate 
as expressed in the novels, it is never clear what his views 
on love were. A character will find himself after physical love 
"shattered” as well as “satisfied”. Love must be a fusion 
of spirit sunk in the "potent darkness". ’ Love must certainly 
pay no heed to mere conventions, y^et* there" vhVs'a^j^iiiy 
in LawTence’s presenta^n, even a Puritanism in_^hi£inristence 

Jirid somefhing of t he o ld 
romantic licresy of jiatural goodness, whereby " 3 " ma n can do 
because the natural man is gooef. "One thing, 
lio\yever, eiherges clearly — that betw’^eh lovers there must 
be a pure balance of two single beings: — as the stars balance 
each other . The class-consciousness of LawTence comes out 
in his fondness for the theme of the man who wins a woman 
of a higher class — his own wife was the daughter of a German 
aron. His sense of part of the “modern problem” is seen 
in his writing of Hermione in Women in Love that “she was 
a woman of the new school, full of intellectuality, and heav}', 
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a Iruc insight into natural man. Tlic weakness lies in the 
exaggeration of truth, for, whereas men and women have 
their instinctive moments, and in many the moments arc 
.frequent and extended, men and women in Lawrence’s novels 
tend to appear more purely in their elemental and animal 
nature than is true of them in any human society. Np doubt 
'there is truth too in his show'ing love as onl}' one oi the 
emotions, and one as intermittent as anj' other, but his novels 
‘give such a predominance to hatred as to wcakeri thc truth 
>by over-balance. On the purely literary side, however, his 
weakness in the matter of the feelings is the monotony and 
repetition of the enormously exaggerated pHrasmg peculiar 
to him. It needs all his excellence elsewhere to make us 
accept the continual appearance of such a typical expression 
as : — ‘‘Then he went again to look at one of the pictures. 
Every one of his limbs was turgid with electric force, and his 
back was tense like a tiger’s, with slumbering fire”. 

His method of concentrating on the interplay of the feelings 
makes LawTence at his very best in separate scenes, and it 
is in separate scenes too that the poet of nature in him makes 
its full effect. Moreover, as these two aspects of his genius 
often coincide, some-of his unforgettable Leauties are those 
often quite extended passages in which he is conveying a 
scene of natural beauty and the flow of natural feeling at 
the same time. Such are the_'love scenes_with Miriam in the 
country in Sons and. Lovers, the brief bathing scene in Lincoln- 
shire in the same novel, and the more complex "Water Part)'’ 
in W omen in Love. The finest Ij'tic poetry of Lawrence is in 
his prose when bird-song is his theme. It is the psychologist- 
poet, freed from the prophet, who will most surely live. 
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JAMES JOYCE AND VIRGINIA WOOLF 

The.revoIutionarY individualism of Joyce's treatment of 
the novel still awaits a stable’ assessmehlT ' A's we TiaW 'sF 
Virginia Woolf acclaimed Ulysses, as it began to appear, as 
being at last a novel conceived by one who lightl}' appreciated 
the true function of the novel. After its appearance in Paris 
in 1922 and its subsequent suppression in England, Ulysses 
enjoyed a great fame with advanced critics and complementary 
abuse elsewhere. Yet when seventeen years later Finnegans 
Wake was published, it fell flat, at least by comparison. Few 
claimed the abilit}' to understand it, and it was generally felt 
that Joyce had carried his new manner to an impossible 
extreme. When his death in 1941 gave the opportunity for 
a critical estimate of his achievement' as a whole, the emphasis 
was generally put on his early work and upon Ulysses, and 
Ulysses was viewed with less enthusiasm than had been 
accorded it twenty years before, though its outstanding 
significance as a product of its time was fully acknowledged. 
At mid-century critical opinion tended once more to find | 
e^Blence'm, Finnegans Wake and tnie .success^.ih all his; 
work.- ■ ' 

Joyce was bom in Dub lin in 1 882. His education was 
first in Jesuit-controlled schools and then at the Roman 
Catholic University College in Dublin, where he graduated 
in 1902. Then he went to Paris to study medicine, but soon 
gave up that ideh. Apart from a brief return to Ireland in 
1904 because of his mother’s death he spent the rest of his 
life on the Continent, never revisitingliDSblinTa f ter IQ1 2 . 
TKus,'"th'ough‘he’was rooted in Ireland, he made himself an 
exile, and added to his Irish heritage a rich cosmopolitan 
knowledge — ^though it should not be forgotten that the Dublin 
of his youth had a quite rich cosmopolitan quality. For some 
years he was at Trieste : during the war he was at Zurich, 
where he could preserve an intellectual neutrality towards 
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the international conflict ; after the war he made his home, 
with his wife and two children^ _^at, Paris. "'At’jio time did he 
rely' on literature for money, and in his later years he had 
enough money to live austerely while devoting himself 
rigorously to his writing. So, having no need to consider a, 
public, he wrote always to realise his ideals as artist and 
thinker. 

His first book was a volume of poems. Chamber Music, 
in 1907. His first fictional publication was Dubliners in 
1914. A firm of Dublin publishers had in 1912 refused to 
publish this collection of short stories, but, except perhaps 
in Ireland, it is not easy now to see any good grounds for 
that refusal. The stories are rich in Dublin life and character 
very faithfully observed. The people of whom the stories 
are told are in general poor creatures spiritually and in seedy 
circumstances, and the mind that deals with them wites not 
for edification but with a detached, somewhat cynical amuse- 
ment, for it fascinates him to see how petty and ridiculous 
they are, the human wastage of a city. His presentation 
might have an element of the revolutionary by virtue of the 
brilliant objective exposure of the common scene, but there 
was nothing revolutionary in the literary expression. Nor 
was there in A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
published in New York in 1916, on which he was at work 
at the same time as he was on Dubliners. That too kept 
to the straightforward, acutely observant realism that the 
naturalism” of the recent French novel had taught Arnold 
Bennett also. 

j , Portrait Joyce, with some disguise, traced his own 

jdevelopment up to his break with Ireland a:fter his mother’s 
death, and in thus exposing and surveying his growth 
in childhood and youth he was doing very much what 
Lawrence, at about the same time, was doing in Sons 
and. Lovers. Joyce shows his progressive isolation in hi® 
home as his conflict with his father and his mother grows 
with the dissolution of his religious orthodoxy. We see the 
‘growing lad in terms of his education, religion and sexual 
awakening. Over all is the theme of the relation of the artist 
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to Ill’s society. Working now on a more complex and on a. 
continuous theme, instead of a short storj', Joyce naturally 
developed in's method, and Stephen Dcdalus, who is himself, 
is presented, to a considerable extent, in his thoughts and 
memories, in which, rather than with a separate existence, 
the other people in the stoty' have their being. But at this 
s'tagc of his writing all is still presented with traditional 
coherence and claritj'. A Portrait had .cost him a good deal 
of effort, in the course of which he re-cast some and rejected 
other sections, and after his death part of an earlier version 
was published as Stephen Hero. 

Ulysses was begun in 1914. Now Joj'ce set out to write 
such a novel as had never been written in English before. 
Sterne's Tristram Shandy of more than a century and a half 
earlier has a slight similarity in its a2parent_fqnnlessness and 
in the highly individual inventions of technique employed 
by a subtle mind, which, like Joyce’s, overflowed with 
learning. Sterne, however, had behind him the relative 
solidarity of the eighteenth century, ’whereas Joyce, a volun- 
tary but embittered exile, was aware with special acuteness 
of the breakdown of civilisation. Sterne remained in Holy 
Orders, but Joyce rejected Catholicism and sought a philoso- 
ph}' that would enable the artist to live in the modern world, 
on whose foundations there remained only rubble. Joj'cer^ 
indeed, was setting himself an almpst.impossibla-tasIcr-Qrie'' 
whicir'T. S. Eliotr'in apprcciating._f7/yss«,,„expressed.„as\ 
"giving a shape and significance to the immense panorama ( 

oFf Utility 'and anarchy ’’wEicEJs cqntcmporaryJristPiyC’ • To 
do this he went back to the Dublin of his youth, and imagined 
with unflagging detail the life, for some twenty hours, of 
an advertising agent of thirty-eight, ai^ Irish Jew, Leopold 
Bloom. From the early morning in June 1904' when T31obm 
gets up and makes his wife’s breakfast until the early hours 
of the next da}? Jo3'ce. exposes even more than Bloom 
himself could know about himself and his environment, and 
ends with forty pages of the frankest self-communing of 
Bloom’s wife, a singer and a slut. We have the sense of 
the teeming life of a city seen under a microscope, of being 
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privileged viewers of the habits of human creatures who, as 
they scurry about, arc unable to hide any of their shame and 
futilitj', whether mental or physical. As Bloom drifts through 
his typical worthless day we go everywhere with him : a 
ceraetciy', streets, shops, public-houses, lavatories, bedrooms, 
offices — all are there, the trivial daily round of an ineffective, 
but bustling sensualist, who, though constantly frustrated and 
his self-sufficiency insidiously attacked, finds life tolerably 
liveable, so long as the life force jostles him along. Ulti- 
mately he is an isolated unit, aware of his isolation, but 
he knows everything of at least the seamy side of his city, 
his contacts are everywhere, and he has sensitiveness enough 
to respond continuously to tlic innumerable stimuli of the most 

• everyday kind. As Joyce shows it us, it is a dreary spectacle, 

• in which hardly anything exists to stir the reader to admira- 
tion, love, pity, sympathy or even hatred. It joins T. S. 
.Eliot’s indictment of the Waste Land, and shares Aldous 
I Huxley’s disgust at the human animal. It is the twilight of 
' an age, and its chill has infected its author. 

Ulysses may well seem formless at first sight, and that 
impression is not wholly lost w'hen the reader has mastered 
the whole book. Joyce indeed planned too carefully ^jnjjjs 
own intention, though it is Ibst^n the average. fearer,, incident 
after iheidehf parairels_one_in..the JBomeric.,0<fyssey,-and.in 

this end he confused the, .trail. as_effectiyely..as_ 
Faerie Quee}ie. The whole is 
too volurhinous and too detailed, and the very everyday 
drabness of much prevents the imagination of the reader 
from taking hold of it in the way which gives the form 
bestowed by perspective. Further, Joyce has now come to 
the large scale use of sjunbolism. It is there constantly 
behind the realistic description, a rich commentary for those 
capable of perceiving and interpreting it, and causing little or 
no teouble to those who cannot, but when it overrides the 
realistic, as in the long and fantastic brothel scene, it adds 
to the general impression of formlessness. Moreover, the 
realisna itself has an initially confusing effect, for to be at 
home in the novel geographically is to know Dublin with the 
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intimacy of a native. The reader feels like one in a strange 
city with a quite inadequate guide book. 

The basic technique for ^e_exqmsure__of, Leppqld_Bloom 
and'his wife is'at least as old as Chaucer, for it is that of the 
dramatic monologue. More recently it had served Browning, 
and at the very time when Joyce was starting Bloom on his 
mteim inable seti-mwttmng jovwD&y T. S. Eliot vf as giving The' 
indecisive “love song” of Alfred Prufrock. The reader is 
inside Bloom's mind, in the flow of his inconsecutive, partially 
formulated thoughts and transient feelings, and Bloom is at 
the mercy of his whims and of the chance stimuli of his 
passage. Bloom’s psychological process is one of expansion 
and contraction : an encounter, a memory, an association ; 
of ideas, starts his mind into extra activity, which, having j 
reached a climax, ebbs away. Joyce’s method resembles that ^ 
of the cinema in giving a more or less sustained close-up, to 
be followed by a fade-out to normal size again, or by a shifting 
to a different scene or different strand of the story. So there 
is , inevitably an unevenness in the novel’s flow, ■.and. in the 
^b-movement the nov e list rn ay.be ..lost.inThe.flat anti-climax 
a~nd~ se eirreli^f and continuity in padding. But at his best, 
whichTs often, Joyce conveys Bloom’s thoughts in a way as 
nearly true to life as literature allows : he secures an often 
startling actuality by the combination of psychological truth 
with sharply observed concrete realism, for,, as with Bunyan in 
Grace Abounding, we are never in any doubt of the very place 
in which feelings are felt or thoughts thought. The most 
brilliant and sustained piece of internal monologue is the 
concluding reverie of Molly Bloom, but so sustained a passage 
could come only this once, for life does not allow in any 
ordinary twenty-four hours for much extended reverie, and 
to attempt similarity to life demanded for the bulk of the 
book a more broken flow, and indeed the intermission of 
the monologue method for more direct statement. As for the 
psychology as a whole, it is not only the product of Joyce’s 
obviously deep personal penetration of human nature but 
the result of an intimate knowledge of the work of Freud, 
and especially of Jung, whose teaching of psycho-analysis 
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was centred at Zuricii at the time that Joyce was writing 
Ulysses there. 

The average reader approaching Ulysses for the first time 
had difficulty enough in adjusting himself to the new technique 
in which story had as good as vanished and, along with it, the 
old kind of coherent characterisation. But on top of this 
difficulty was that caused by joycejs use of language. Again 
Joyce was too much of an artist. TliarTs, being himself 
delighted with the artistic joy of playing with words, he 
indulged his pleasure freely with all the subtlety of an agile 
mind. He telescoped words together, as in “evoluation” 
and "heroticism”, played with names as in ‘‘yung and easily 
freudened”, punned, imitated sounds, coined words, drew 
on a wide range of foreign words, and made good use of his 
Irish brogue. In one long passage he imitated the prose style 
of earlier English writers in such a way that in effect it was 
a summary of the development of English prose over many 
centuries. 

Many of his linguistic devices had obvious justifi- 
cation. The jostling of meanings when two or more words 
were telescoped together could give a value to each quite 
different from their use singly, for the fusion might release 
irony, mockery, humour or some other feeling. Such tele- 
scoping of words frequently takes place in any mind when 
associated ideas overlap, and its use is therefore particularly 
apt in the inner monologue. The association of ideas of 
which Joyce makes great use can indeed be jusbfied on 
many grounds ; it is not only psychologicallj^ true, but it 
is economical, it stimulates the reader, it is clearly a natural 
characteristic of Joyce himself, and it is a kind of intellectual 
entertainment which has always been acceptable and never 
more so than since about 1920 when such different art forms 
as “modem” poetry, crossword problems, and the “Itma" 
programmes of Tommy Handley made great play with it- 
As for the imitation of sounds, Joyce was merely extending 
the ancient principle of onomatopoeia. But where Joyce 
erred was m the extent of the continuous demand his language 
makes, so that he expected of his readers minds both as subtle 
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and nimble as his own and as well equipped with cosmopolitan 
and often esoteric knowledge. Ulysses could provide many 
years’ study to one reasonably well equipped, if he would 
solve cveiy' problem presented by the language alone. 

But Ulysses is easy reading compared with Finnegans 
Wake. Joyce had now mastered the technique whiSTIm had" 
IwmsSr&icw owVy svorkiwg wA ws he wote Ulysses. ‘No-n that 
it was second nature to him to write in this way he still wrote 
with the intenscst scl^-scrutin3^ adding and refining as he 
revised. Further, being now alnio.st blind, he relied imagi- 
natively' to a j'et greater degree on the sound of words — he 
is always more intelligible when read aloud — and his words 
depend frequently for their full value on what they say to 
the ear and the eye together, as well as upon any dictionary' 


value of their component parts. So the expression became-' 
dense with meaning. Moreover, his whole mental attitude’ 
was even far more symbolical than before, and this work was 
written, not like Ulysses primarily to convey a living world,' 
but to express a philosophy of history symbolically — a 
philosophy c.xpounded in a little known work of a neglected 
philosopher named Vico of a century before. Above all,'- 
Finnegans Wake takes the form of a nightmare dreamed by 


a Mr Earwickcr asleep in Dublin. It is not then to be 


wondered at that on its first appearance it seemed almost 


completely unintelligible. Now' the would-be explorer has 
at any rate some guidance available which can take him 
at least into the fringes of its massive and extraordinary' 
jungle. He w’ill succeed the better for a thorough knowledge 
ol psycho-analysis, a good knoxvledgc of world brstory and 
literature, and a smattering of several languages. 

The work of Virginia Woolf, though she was stimulated 
by the experimental work of Joyce in Ulysses and though 
she developed a technique in some w-ays resembling his, is 
very different in essentials from Joyce’s. It too may be for 
the few rather than for the multitude, but not because of its 


obscurity. The demands, that she makes are upon spiritual 
underst anding and aesthetic sensibil ity' rather than upon the 
intellect., ,.,Hef coricernJs for 'FeautyT and' slie'is ' worlds" apart 
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from the sordid life of Joyce’s Dublin. If at times she 
expresses a feeling of the meaninglessness of life, it is only in 
a temporary trough in tlie sea of life : even if she felt herself 
in the Waste Land she would raise her eyes and her heart 
to the stars, and because in 1941 her spirit failed and she 
could not! she died. 

She was born in 1882, . daughter .of the. eminentJVictorian 
biographer and literary critic. Sir Leslie Stepheii. In her 
home many of the famous regularly met, writers and poli- 
ticians and painters, among them Meredith and John Morley. 
Her family was connected with those of Darwin, the scientist, 
of Maitland, the historian, and of J. A. Symonds, the aesthetic 
critic. Educated at home she learned Greek, and in her home 
music was an integral part of life. In fact from the begriming 
she could inherit the best that Victorian cultmre had to offer 
to people with adequate leisure and reasonable wealth. As 
a young woman sharing a house in . Bloomsbury with her 
elder sister Vanessa, wife of Cliye Bell_the art critic , she 
became one of a notable circle to whose fame E. M. Forster, 
Lytton Strachey and J. M. Keynes the economist particularly 
contributed in course of time. In 1912 she married Leonard^ 
literary, editor ^Tlie^'NMi'o n iio iS 1923 
1930 3-nd who also wrote on industrial and economic themes. 
On the practical side she took an active part in the Hogarth 
Press. Thus the social, intellectual and artistic world in 
which she moved was a wide and a very enlightened one. The 
term Bloomsbury group” which was used to depreciate 
herself and her friends, when it was meant to imply a ratified 
\yorld too artistic and theoretical to be in touch with common 
life, had no more truth in it than such labels commonly have. 

The kind of woman she was is easily to be discerned from 
her novels, but in brief it shines luminously in the tribute 
paid by her friend E. M. Forster after her death, a tribute 
which caimot be excelled for sympathetic understanding. We 
see the artist and poet, ^vriting for her own delight alone, as 
she read likewise for pure pleasure. Literature to her was 
a joy existing in its own right and needing, as she told a 
school m a paper entitled "How Should One Read a Book ? ”, 
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no further justification, for “are there not some pursuits that 
we practise because they are good in themselves, and some 
pleasures that are final ?” This living delight saved her from' 
self-conscious seriousness in her approach to writing, and kept 
her in touch with the normal life in which she took a majiy- 
sided interest. Her novels testify continuously to the vital’ 
response of all her senses : the pleasures of the eye are clearly 
great, but her eye is no more alive than her hearing, her 
touch, her sense of smell or of taste — she enjoys a meal a^ 
well as a landscape, sunshine or the fragrance of flowersj 
music or a book. It is impossible to read even a few page| 
without the feeling that nothing in her surroundings escapecj 
her, and that her senses were finely co-ordinated with her 
intelligence. Her mind was all the time aware of all the 
reports of her senses, which it was her persistent practice to^ 
sift, particularly where human beings were concerned, in order, 
to find out their true implications. It has been said' against* 
her as a novelist that she kept within too narrow limits and 
left the common unsophisticated world out of her books, bull 
that she did so was part of her sincerity. She knew that she' 
could not pass beyond her limits and retain that full under - 1 
standing which alone could ensure her success. Hers wasj 
a world in which she could maintain a detachment natural j 
to her reserve and to her high sense of the privacy due to the 1 
individual. By natur e and by birth and, breeding she ■ was ‘ 
fitted for her '^If worldj and to have. extended.her. world, to 
i nclude the _,woridng .classes would have been on-^her. -part 
a n aff ection, a claim to jinjinderstanding. she jiid_ not .possess, 
tridy enoughT6“justif}TSe..artst in hereto -use.such,material. 
As~ir. ~M. Forster remarked, "she detested mateyness’’ : if 
she sympathised with the poor or felt with the crowd, she 
would not wear her heart on her sleeve, or court a public 
which would not meet her on her own ground. An artist and 
a lady, she knew the only way that was truly hers. She was 
a rare spirit : in the words of her friend Victoria Sackville- . 
West, 

"Frugal, austere, fine, proud, 

Kich in her contradictions, rich in love”. 
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failure, did she revert to the traditional form. It was not 
onty what she had seen of Ulysses that helped to determine 
the kind of experiment. Henrj' James had led the way in 
entering into the minds of his characters so that their state 
of mind was the primary interest in one of his later novels. 
Proust in his long Recherche du Temps Perdu had shown how 
to release the past into the present so that memories lived 
again in the writer’s mind and made that mind, as it evoked 
the past, a complex recorder in which many levels of experi- 
ence were co-ordinated. In particular Proust had relied on 
the impressions of the senses to reveal the fluid personality, 
without putting upon them that intellectual constraint which 
gave a fixity of character in the traditional novel. Further, 
her approach to the novel was influenced by her adm iration 
of the.JRus sian novelists for their "understanding of the soul 
and heart”. 

Her first attempt in a new manner was Jacob's Room 
(1922). Starting with a young widow and her two small 
children, one of them Jacob, on a Cornish beach she takes 
them to Scarborough, and then, concentrating on Jacob, 
accompanies him by train to Cambridge, where we see his 
undergraduate life, thence to London, and finally to Greece. 
Only at the end is the reader in Jacob’s room, looking at the 
litter of its late occupant, now dead in battle, and hearing 
Jacob’s mother ask his friend, "I’tTiat shall I do with his 
old shoes?” It is as though the novelistts idea had begun 
at that point, and she had then gone back to the time when 
he was a small child and proceeded to show him in scene 
after scene through the years. So we see Jacob from child- 
hood, in one place after another, as though a family album 
of snapshots had been brought to life ; or rather it is as if 
a recording unit giving both sight and sound showed us Jacob 
with his friends in his talk and all his various activities. 

Each scene is extraordinarily vivid, and Virginia Woolf’s 
c.xceptional power of conveying sense impressions is alreadj' 
very highly developed, but she is not 5’^et in full control of 
her medium. The weakness is that the scenes do not all 
contribute alike to our knowledge of Jacob : many ipcludc 
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other people who neither have anj' further part in his life 
nor bear any significant relation to it at the time ; in others 
he is not the central figure and in others again what we see 
around him is not so much the things Jacob himself would 
have noticed as those to which the presenting artist cannot 
•herself fail to respond. Between her unselectivc method and 
.her too conscientious adherence to her belief in the ultimate 
inscrutability of individual pcrsonalitj' we arc left with a hazy 
picture of Jacob. But in this first attempt she had succeeded 
in conveying the intangible spirit of life flowing and ebbing 
not only in Jacob but in all around him. An exhilarating 
sense of the excitement of living, of the many-coloured 
mysterj' of life, fills its pages, and remains with the reader 
when he has come out again from the room whose litter 
speaks sadly of a personalit}' now dispersed and fading. 

In her next novel, ^IrsJDaUoway (1925), Virginia Woolf 
showed that she had learnt how to select only those impres- 
sions that were needed to build up the picture. She also 
takes us more continuously through the thoughts, feelings 
and impressions of the main characters. As Mrs Dalloway 
shops, or talks, dresses or eats, we are inside her mind, seeing 
her as she sees herself, sharing her memories, and knowing 
the people she knows or has known through her own eyes. 
Now instead of our following chronologically through the years, 
all is presented in the present. We are with Mrs Dalloway for 
|O nly some f^ teen hours, from nine o'cloclc'on a' lovely^Jui’? 
jmorning when she~goes to the florist’s to arrange for flowers for 
jher party that night until the early hours of the next day 
^when her guests depart. So we are verj^ close to the 
pperience of real life, for Mrs Dalloway is like ourselvp, 
reacting, like Bloom in Ulysses, to all the stimuli of daily 
life, which attract or repel her, and remind her of others or 
of her past. But at this stage Virginia Woolf is still unable 
to create a true sense of individual personality, for, relying 
almost solely, as far as Mrs Dalloway herself is concerned, 
the internal method, she cannot avoid presenting • Mr® 
Dalloway in a way that is too disembodied. Her essential 
being IS there, fluid, running this way and that, characterised 
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indeed by a certain unity in diversity, by certain predominant 
tendencies, but, as she is largely unaware of how she appears 
to others and as she is not sufficiently objectified in the 
thoughts of others or by the author herself, the abundant life 
she possesses escapes the confines of personality. Even as 
we do not know how we appear to others, not even how our 
voices sound to others, so we seem to know Clarissa Dalloway 
in a similar way, at once too intimate and too remote, rather 
like a familiar ghost. The objective treatment of character 
which would have helped to counteract this defect is kept 
in this novel mainty for minor characters and then tends to 
be directly satiric. 

The novel Mrs Dalloway does not, however, consist onlj' 
of the exposure of Clarissa Dalloway as she was that day. 
More ambitious than in Jacob's Roo7u, Virginia Woolf in 
this novel worked in a dark strand in contrast to the radiant 
loveliness of the June daj' with which the wealthy, relatively 
carefree life of Mrs Dallov'ay is in considerable harmony. 
Septimus Smith, a young sumvor from the war, one of 
whose last battle experiences in Italy had been the death of 
his closest friend at his side, trudges the same streets with 
the young Italian girl he had married in the first onset of 
that panic which now haunts him. The excitement felt by 
Clarissa Dallowa}' in her sense of London breathing through 
all its pores is not shared by Septimus. His will to live has 
been sapped b}’ the delayed reaction of his war experiences. 
No longer able to faqe life he commits suicide, and the news 
of his death reaches Clarissa in the midst of her party. The 
link between the two separate worlds on that June daj' in 
London is of the verj’’ slightest, but the weaving of the dark 
strands into the light is done with veiA’’ great skill. Yet one 
marked weakness is apparent : whereas Clarissa’s present 
holds in solution a rich and varied past, the Smiths e.xist 
much more in the present only, their past and their associa- 
tions with others being inadequate to give them fulh' expanded 
vitality. Further, the psychic illness of Septimus solidifies 
large tracts of his consciousness, and when the free play 
of consciousness is diminished Virginia V’nnif’s method of 
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inner psyclioloj^'ical prcpontntion is itifvilably roslrictcd, Siic 
remarks of two characters that they "would solidify young”, 
and any characters that so solidify, from whatever cause, 
need a different treatment. Morertver, though many praise 
the Smith element for giving greater seriousness to a novel 
which would otherwise bo mainly a social comedy of a 
rather superficial world, the comparative isolation of this 
tragic element contrasts with the width, within its limits, of 
Clarissa’s world, and the tnigie effect is ditninished by the strong 
vein of satire particularly in Virginia Woolf's treatment of 
tlic mental specialist. Satire, comedy, pathos, but above all 
llic mystery and joy of living in a stimulating world, arc the 
piaiii imprc.ssions when the hook is closed. 

After these two attempts Virginia Woolf achieved i n To ^ 
JJic Lighjhovac (1927) the complete success of her new 
rnetlidd. In , 1 /f.s Dalloicay she had given up the extended 
space and time of Jacob's Room ; now she leaves the bustle 


of London life for the more self-contained setting of a house 
in the Hebrides, a small family and three guests. In the long 
first section we see these people for only a few hours, and 
nothing really happens. As the scene opens, Mrs Ramsay 
is knitting stockings for the lighthouse keeper’s child ; one 
of her own children wants to visit the lighthouse the next 
dajL but the weather, in Mr Ramsay’s opinion, is unfavour- 
able ; we leave them after dinner,' when Mrs Ramsay can 
finally tuck the younger children in for the night. No event 
has happened e.x'ccpt the engagement of a young couple 
who have been for a walk. It is the ideal scope for the 
pres^tation of people as they really are. The isolation of 
t e Hebrides does not matter, for these people arc there only 
for a respite from civilisation and have their background in 
their present. It is enough that they exist, reacting naturally 
o one another, talking, thinking, feeling in silence, sinking 
into rnemones, speculating, eating. It is remarkable how 
much in a small space Virginia Woolf builds up. Especially 

f Ramsay stand out, as living per- 

sonalities, clearly known inside and out; there is now no 
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sense of disembodiment. By the end of that evening we feel 
we know them intimately as their separate selves as seen by 
themselves and also in all their relations, as husband and 
wife, as father and mother, and, particularly Mrs Ramsay, 
what they mean to the others there. Mrs Ramsay is the more 
dominating figure of the two, an artist in living ; she conducts 
the dinner party like a conductor harmonising the various 
instruments of an orchestra, and yet all the time we know 
how she feels inside herself, apart, lonety, facing her enemy, 
life. Indeed this first section presents the whole life, works 
and personality of Mrs Ramsay as summed up on that evening. 

The novel, indeed, seems in a way complete at that 
stage, for the short following section is a poetic elegy on the 
uninhabited house ten years later, Mrs Ramsay being now 
dead. But when in the concluding section the house is again 
inhabited by some of the same people, Virginia Woolf has a 
further purpose, to show the continued force of Mrs Ramsay’s 
personality, as she does symbolically. Lily, an artist, unable 
to finish a long meditated picture, at last achieves success 
when she feels the presence of Mrs Ramsay so strongly upon 
her that she seems actually to see her. From Mrs Ramsay, 
who was an artist in life, Lily gains the power to consummate 
her vision on canvas, for life and art are one. The young 
man, who as a child ten years before had been unable to 
visit the lighthouse, now visits it with his father and sister, 
but the symbolism of this, though one feels its pressure, is not 
so clear. As for the lighthouse, it too has a symbolic and 
psychological use in the novel : its light could release in Mrs 
Ramsay a pure ecstasy and delight, and seemed to symbolise 
for her the final peace in which personality and the fret of 
life are lost, giving her a feeling of our being in the hands of 
God, though concurrently she feels that to be an insincere 
thought, for Mrs Ramsay is a complex figure and her sincerity 
will allow her no easy resting place. We feel that there is a 
great deal of Virginia Woolf herself in Mrs Ramsay, but she 
has projected herself into a clearly conceived figure existing 
in its own separate individuality. 


E. L. XX. 
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Excellent though To the Liuhthnitsc Ik, her Kiipremc 
achievement is ThcJVovc^: (1931). In so far as we arc sub- 
merged almost cdmpretcly in the waves of conscionsness of 
the characters (a part of the niraiiing of lhc'‘litle)“'ili5'le«s 
satisfactory’ as a novel, at any rate, nnich more difTicult of 
complete apprehension, but as a vision of life it has the 
complex harmonics, the suggestive inj'stery and beauty of 
great poettyx In method it is a further advance in her already 
developed technicjue. Where I/rx DnUnirny had given Clarissa 
as she was on one June day, and To the Lighthouse had pre- 
sented a small group of people seen twice in ten years, now 
six lives, beginning with three small boys and three little 
girls at a preparatory’ school, expand from childhood to middle 
age, in a series of scenes spaced over the years. At the 
boarding school stage the si.x separate into two groups, the 
boys at one school, tlie girls at another. Next they disperse, 
the young men to the university or into business or profc.'sion, 
the girls to their homes and marriage, but on two occasions 
they arc all brought together again, once at a dinner, arid 
again one evening at Hampton Court. Finally Bernard, in 
late middle life, rounds off the book with a long soliloquy on 
all their lives. 

Sinking at once into the consciousness of the young 
children in the sunlit garden of early morning, the 
reader has to go very slowly, letting himself receive without 
any resistance the fast flowing impressions conveyed by the 
children’s internal commentary, and all the book must be 
read as slowly and receptively as poetry, but read thus sev'eral 
times it gives the rich reward of life apprehended in variet}’ 
from its dawn to its approaching twilight. If the different 
characters^ do not stand out as sharply apart as I^Ir and Mrs 
Ramsay, it is partly because we arc so much inside them, 
partly because, it would seem, Virginia Woolf’s intention w^® 
at least to some extent to realise for us the common bases of 
consciousness on which individuality rests. Moreover, as is 
the implication of her unique Orlando, in which the central 
character begins as an Elizabethan boy and ends as a young 
_ woman of the twentieth century, we must face the fact 
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that at the ultimate levels differences between man and woman 
are lost in common human consciousness. Bernard in his 
concluding soliloqu}' remarks : "This is not one life ; nor 
do I always know if I am man or woman, Bernard or Neville, 
Louis, Susan, Jinny or Rhoda — so strange is the contact of 
one with another’’. The Waves is a prose poem of the human 
consciousness, conceived anT executed bj' a wise, sensfti^ 
an^ ~sk.illed~affist. 

The image of the sea of life is apt to des cribe Vi rginia 
\Vo ol f.'.s_present ation ol IJf^ Llfb'is on e continuou s ingtipn, 
an endless alternation of flow and ebb ;_|t has sharply defined 
edges ’onl3^ aT'ifs~ejdTCmes^nd even then they are masked in 
the turmoil of the waves. The voj'ager in the vast expanses 
of that ocean, now on the crest, now in the trough of the 
waves, is unconscious of anj' form to the scene around him, 
but terribly aware of his own isolation, broken only tempo- 
rarily by others passing by, whose departure again gives 
added sadness to his solitude. On the crest of the wave 
there is energy and delight ; in the trough disillusionment 
and a sense of the nothingness of life ; after the happiness 
of communit}' of feeling comes the desolation of loneliness. 
It can all happen, this ebb and flow, around a dinner table 
or in a garden, anywhere that two or three are gathered 
together with the waters of life isolating and linking them. 
And the ocean of life bears a constant threat : to both Mrs 
Ramsay and Lily life is delight and ecstasy, but to both it is 
also an enemy, ever likely and ready to pounce. Life is 
ironic : as Bernard reflects, "some beauty must be broken 
daily to remain beautiful”. Life is sad : "it is strange that 
we, who are capable of so much suffering, should inflict so 
much suffering”. 

The fullest coherent presentation of life in her books is 
probably in Bernard’s concluding soliloquy in The Waves. 
As he begins to sum up, he says to himself ; — 

"How tired I am of stories, how tired I am of 
phrases that come down beautifully with all their feet 
on the ground ! Also, how I distrust neat designs of 
life that are drawn upon half-sheets of note-paper ... 
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I Login to seek some design more in accordance with 
those moments of humiliation and triumph that come 
' now and then undeniably. Lying in a ditch on a stormy 
day, when it has been raining, then enormous clouds 
come marching over the sky, tattered clouds, wisjK of 
cloud. What delights me then is the confusion, the 
height, tire indifference and the fur\'. Great clouds 
always changing, and movement ; something sulphurous 
and sinister, bowled up, helter-skelter ; towering, trail- 
ing, broken off, lost, and I forgotten, minute, in a ditch. 

Of story, of design, I do not see a trace then.” 

We can only pretend an orderly life, he reflects. But in his 
middle age he has developed no defeatism — that is not the 
way of Virginia Woolf’s characters. "We have our funda- 
mental goodness surely”, Bernard thinks. As his last years 
approach, and another day dawns, he can affirm, ‘ 'this is the 
eternal renewal, the incessant rise and fall and fall and rise 
again. And in me too the wave rises. It swells ; it arches 
its back. I am aware once more of a new desire . . . What 
enemy do we now perceive advancing against us . . .? It is 
death. Death is the enemy. It is death against whom I ride 
... I strike spurs into my horse. Against you I will fling 
myself, unvanquished and unyielding, O Death !” Yet the 
eternal renewal, the splendour of love, courage, beauty and 
illumination — none of these can deny the sadness inseparable 
from change. That is the only sadness which pervades her 
books. 


t he 

In those who, in her phrase, "solidify young” she takes 
little interest, but otherwise her view is comprehensive. The 
individual, as she sees him, is a worraTpeoplHd'bywarious 
selves, and of these there is always one who is a spectator 
of the ^ rest within him is played that continuous ironic 
drama in which no man is a hero to himself and yet paradoxi- 
cally he is the hero of his play. The individual is indeed 
a multiple, complex personality whose components merge into 
one another ; as Bernard expresses it — ‘ 'it is not one life that 
I look back upon ; I am not one person ; I am many people , 


'irginia Woolf is the sr 

personal life, that straup-e finiH 
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I do not altogether know who I am — Jinny, Susan, Neville, 
Rhoda, or Louis ; or how to distinguish my life from theirs”. 
Again he remarks: "I am more selves than Neville thinks. 
We are not simple as our friends would have us to meet their 
needs”. 

That simplifying to meet his needs was the way of 
the older novelist. Virginia Woolf inclined to the other 
extreme, emphasising the complexity. Given sensibility such 
as Neville’s and he can say : "I am clouded and bruised 
with the print of minds and faces and things so subtle that 
they have smell, colour, texture, substance, but no name”. 
Bernard expresses the common experience of concentrating 
on one thing while other factors insensibly make their 
contribution — "^while the fringe of my intelligence floating 
unattached caught those distant sensations which after a time 
the mind draws in and works upon; the chime of bells; general 
murmurs; vanishing figures; one girl on a bicycle . . .” 
We realise from her method of presenting the inner life 
how the personal past swirls into the mind, or the historic 
past, the terrible pounce of memory, and, as the years accu- 
mulate, "how the dead leap out on us at street comers, or 
in dreams”. The self is always open to sudden shocks — 
“there is no panacea against the shock of meeting”. The self, 
indeed, in its ultimate isolation, depends terribly much on 
others ; among others its strength may seem to flow away from 
itself into others, yet when others are not there to share “how 
life withers” . There are the moods when the self seems drained 
of everything, the internal drama to be without a single 
spectator, when no part of one’s self seems living to answer 
the other self. That is the ebb and flow of life : now “to 
myself I am immeasureable”, now “I exist only in the soles 
of my feet”. Nor, though she gives it no prominence, does 
Virginia Woolf ignore the animal in man, “the brute, too, 
the savage” : the nice animal is always there in the acuteness 
of the senses. 

Reading thus deeply into the human con sciousness, Vir'ginia 
Woblt keeps t\TO aspects specially before us. Men and'women 
exist in ~ultimate~'ldhelihessr'bSt'~a^inc6mprehensible..except 
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in their full settingj, as she says of Mrs Dalloway, “to know 
here of' anyone, one must seek out the people who completed 
them; even the places”. Secondly, whatJs_visibl e is but a 
fragment of the whole, for below the surface are the depths 
of the subcdhscibusrf rom ' whichT'f fonTbirhe'tO" fimig~oTlly''sma:ll' 
emanations proceed, ~anH''the'sKarCbften'mipf e3icta blg7~iHrSs 
she presents her men and women with a humility rare in a 
novelist, seeming to declare that personality must remain 
finall y inscrutable, beyond complete understanding. We see 
personality at moments unified, but can never analyse with 
certainty all the elements that make that unity, or know how 
many other different unities that same personality can at 
other times produce. Humble in this way herself, she hated 
those who would, in her phrase, ‘‘force the soul”, trying 
to pierce and rifle its sacred privacy. All her books, including 
her essays and literary criticism, declare how she herself 
reacted to a vast range of things big and small, but always 
one has the impression of the looking forth of a personality 
which can at any moment retire to its inviolable privacy where 
its treasure is. She records this ebb and flow too in The 
Waves, where Rhoda cries, ‘‘I am sick of privacy”, and 
Neville, ‘‘I need privacy”, and each might at any moment 
reverse the feeling. I n fact, the supre me achievement of 
Virginia W oolf w as to fac e the facts*of the human conscious- 
ntter fauftjulnessjwtluf^ ^ liniits^ a nd, wife^ni 
preaching^ to convey an ideal of sensitive living, open to joy 
and afccep'ting pain and the mystery' of tKin^,''"and~ as her 
satire makes, clear, contemptuous ,of all sham_aE- 
lof .pl unintelligent intrusion. , 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY AND J. C. POWYS 

The early novels of Aldous Huxley m irror tlie irresponsible 
disilluSldnecl \\'^a~tI IaCcmcrgcaiaiter.,tlie_ioi4-j8 \v^ In 
proportion to the whole nation it was a relatively small world : 
it was not the world of the hundreds of thousands who put 
their hopes in the League of Nations or continued their 
wartime comradeship in the British Legion. In the main it 
was the world of those who, having been spiritually maimed 
by the war, sought relief in cynical gaiety, and of the rising 
generation who had missed active service in the war and grew 
up to find all the old values questioned and to extend and take 
advantage of that questioning. It was a world o f. ivQuld=be 
intellectuals a nd a rtists, am ong wliom a ll ideas were welc ome 
fliaTcontradicted the tenets of "fHeir lathers. Aldous Huxley 
selected" lus*fiCtional"wdrfd'b‘urof’'tKIs'limlfed aspect of the 
larger reality. 

Huxle}' himself had misse d the experience of militaiy 
service . Born in 1894 heleft Elon at seventeen because of” 
"temporary blindness ; in the early years of the war he read 
for his degree in English at Oxford ; the rest of the war he 
spent in various useful activities which included work in a 
government office and teaching in a school. As far as it is j 
possible to judge from his novels, the war made no deep 1 
impression _onJ[)im.: at least, references to the war are few 
tEere and in general jestingly cynical, though, since the novels 
are primarily a mirror of a certain kind of people, it is not 
safe to deduce from them their author’s opinion with regard j 
to all his Characters say. After the war he turned journalist • 
on the staff of the Athenaeum, then edited by Middleton 
Murry, but after a brief but very intensive spell of miscel- 
laneous writing he soon made himself the most eminent of 
new contemporary writers by his short stories, novels and 
essays. Between two volumes of short stories. Limbo (1920) j 
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and Mortal Coils (1922), came Crotne Yellow, and the longer 
novels Antic Hay, Those Barren Leaves and Point Counter 
Point followed between 1923 and 1928. In these years he 
expressed his attitude more directly in his essays, as in the 
collection Jesting Pilate (1926). 

His attitude at first was on the wh ole one of detache d 
Arnusement~a~t"ridiculousrrroIten r^her pitiable, 

current ideas„appropxiate„to. each-type. 
If Tie was born to live in the Waste Land, Huxley would at - 
least enjoy it as far as his wit and curiosity could enable him, 
without taking up any moral or indeed positive intellectual 
position. But as the twenties passed into the thirties Huxley’s 
attitude changed. He had been greatly impressed by D. H. 

whose friend he became and*wKoseX"eKers he edited 
after Lawrence’s death, and his detachment became modified 


by a m3'stical conception of the universe and by the belief 
that what the world needed was a change of heart in indi- 
viduals. He projected his own changing attitude in the novel 
Eyeless in Gaza (1936) and gave his intellectual justifications 
in Ends and Means (1937) . Like Eliot, he had found a 
solution in religion, but not in Christianity with its divine 
hope. His conception of a chang e_of_heart in the individua l 
was akin T;o Auden’s, but he did not share any of the political 
ait or interest of Auden and his associates. In fact in the 
thirties, though he changed with the times, he remained 
essenbally apart, eclectic alike in his mysticism and in his 
socio o^. In the forties, now in America, he stood apart 
00 in his nwels from the second war. Alter Many a Summer 
(1940) an tme Must Have a Stop (1945) being quite remote 
f venous contribution to thought was in 

is ouca lography Grey Eminence (1942) . But the 

intemffi'pft scientific invention, as revealed by the war, 

nects ^ '^^’^^T’iews he held of mankind and its pros- 

was im’m -ut novel of the future. Ape and Essence, 

writtS previously 

were more constructive. Variations (1950), however. 
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That Aldous Huxley should have stood out so sharply 
as one of the leading novelists of the day demonstrates the 
lapse of the novel from its former standards. From its 
beginning the English novel had varied greatly with the 
individual genius who had handled it, but always a healthy 
interest in human beings and the power to give them imagi- 
native life had been the major justifications of the work of 
the English novelists. Because of those gifts they could, if 
such was their bent, dispense with plot. In contrast, Huxley 
gradually put in more plot and incident to compensate for 
the absence of vital characterisation. Huxley indeed always 
saw life at a distance, and used the novel, not because it was 
his true form, but because it was the popular form and would 
giy^ him a pub lic, before whom he could profitably indulge 
fns love otwriting, and his need for self-expression, and 
display his abundant ideas and his wealth of knowledge. His 
novels are primarily talk^ at first amusing with its wit and "'" 
^ire, later 'pmpoiefully seeking” a beneficent truth, and then 
issuing llfe~^obnuesr wafm ngs~ifFprofcruffd~despair. ’ 

‘■^is~frfsrn^el, Cronie Yellon u. \vdi% little more than a 
conversation piece. In the manner of T, L. Peacock in 
"'Headlong H«/Fhe assembled a house party where the odd 
assortment of guests, a set of self-centred egoists with no 
principles or aims, spend their time in talk, to which, unlike 
Peacock, he adds flirtation. All the latest ideas are aired — on 
art, education, sex, farming, applied science, social problems, 
church-going : it is a storehouse of current interests and atti- 
tudes. The intellectual atmosphere of the book dissolves the 
old certainties and dogmas. Huxley is amused at his creatures : 
the "hero”, the young ineffective Denis Stone, laboriously 
trying to make himself a pagan, but "wretched about himself, 
the future, life in general, the universe”, and finding "this 
adolescence business . . . horribly boring” ; the middle-aged 
Henry Wimbush wrapt in the past ; the sarcastic Scogan who 
lives for talking; the painter Gombauld, whose cult is the 
eccentric ; the humbug Barbecue Smith, author of books of 
comfort and spiritual teaching ; Ivor, the young light-hearted 
amorist with a racing car; the serious, rather stupid Mary, 
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who is troubled about her repressions. SUly or mah'gnant 
or posturing or out ot touch witli life, they are not an 
attractive house party ; but it is an attractive book, a comedy 
sparkling with light and not without beauty. Only an inset 
short stoty, telling how two very cultured and pleasant dwarfs 
were driven to suicide by their son, who was not a dwarf but 
a big coarse and brutal young man, indicated the darker side 
of Huxley’s mind. 

In Aidic_Ha,y Huxle}' expanded his treatment, but did not 
changeTiis method. Taking a character similar to the earlier 
Denis Stone, he presented the young schoolmaster Theodore 
Gumbril, lazy, uncertain of himself, yearning to be a ‘‘Eabe- 
laisian man” who could enjoy life boldly and richly, and 
putting on a false beard to play the part. His search for the 
full pagan life, when he has invented pneumatic trousers and 
left his school, gives the novel more, but still not much, story. 
Again it is a small irresponsible wo rld of the in t elligentsia , 
'with no roots of aiiy kind, and no moral or rehgious or politi- 
>cal principles. But they are puppets rather than personalities, 
or, more exactly, they are specimens of the human race, 
.English, of the nineteen-twenties, seen with unsympathetic 
; detachment and on the whole with an amused distaste. 
'When he makes one of his characters declare that "every 
man is ludicrous if you look at him from the outside, without 
taking into account what is going on in his heart and mind , 
Huxley might be almost describing his owm effect, 
y/ In Antic Hay his view of humanity still indeed inclined to 
the ridiculous, and the dislike of humanity is rather expressed 
by some of the characters than explicitly revealed by the 
author. But the scene, though often cheerful and in the figure 
of Gumbril senior almost idyllic, is considerably darker than 
that of Crome Yellow.^ The recent world war is seldom 
mentioned, but the tragic empty desolation of Mrs Viveash 
is due to her lover’s death in it, arid the unsettling effects 
of the war are manifest in the whole a-moral atmosphere. 
Reaching out with a feverish frivolity for experiences to 
alleviate the tedium of life the characters testify to a groivmg 
breakdown in human living, of which another ominous sign 
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is the loss of human values by the young physiologist Shear- 
water, who, wrapt in his research, does not try to understand 
either his neglected wife or any other human being. But 
Huxley maintains the detachment of an artist, content to 
enjoy the ridiculous spectacle. Read how, this novel, like 
T. S. Eliot’s earlier poetry, reveals disease and sterility in 
civilisation, but its first readers rather enjoyed the comedy. 
The commercialising of the pneumatic trousers is not promi- 
nent, but its fun is pervasive. The charm of Gumbiil 
senior’s passion for architecture and of his joy in the starlings 
counteracts the impression of gloom and folly. Bojanus, the 
tailor, may talk of class war and revolution, but he cheerfully 
admits his attraction towards revolution to be quite frivolous. 
In fact, however much the novel was a sermon between the 
lines, it could be read with delight by the very kinds of people 
it satirised. 

Having won his public, Huxley proceeded to treat the 
novel more seriously. Those Barren Tertue£,_however, though 
much more substantial, differe3~little'"in kind. Again he 
depended for stoty on a variety of love affairs. Making 
Italy the setting, he gave much more background and indulged 
in lengthy descriptions of scenery. He let Jus people^ talk | 
at even ^eatef'’IengfE7~The_result was a spr awlin g ..novel, | 
diffuse' and 'discontmuous. He made an experiment in formj 
by employing"* th^'tievice of insertions from a character’s^ 
autobiography, and varied the device of the inset short story 
by introducing a lengthy episode. The characters, as before, 
are satirically observed types including a bizarre middle-aged 
woman, a handsome young amorist, a middle-aged loquacious 
satyr, an adventuress, and an ingenuous young girl. Once 
more the unpleasant not only outnumber the pleasant, but 
take up more of their creator’s interest. One carmot help 
feeling that there is an element of self-critical confession by 
Huxley in Chelifer’s entry in his autobiography: "I rvrite 
with care, eamestty, with passion even, just as if there were 
some point in what I were doing . . . just as if I had a soul 
to save by giving expression to [my thoughts] . But I am well 
aware, of course, that all these delightful hypotheses are 
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(inadmissible. In reality I write as I do merely to kill time and 
jamuse a mind that is still, in spite of all my efforts, a prey to 
j intellectual self-indulgence”. 

' But now the detached artist is losing some of his 
humorous relish for the human specimens he puts on his 
puppet stage, and the disgusted puritan preacher emerges. 
One feels anger as well'a:5-amirsmcM’^nlrirwona’''Hle^ 
love-making, with its “classy chats about the cosmos”. By the 
end, it has become a novel with a purpose, that of analysing 
the disease of modern civilisation and of searching for a 
cure. From a talk on death between Cardan and Calamy, it 
broadens out with the contribution of Chelifer to the question of 
where modern civilisation is going and how such intelligentsia 
as themselves fit in. Calamy, seeking to end his conflict 
between asceticism and a love of philandering, decides to 
become a hermit, to study the interior life and seek personal 
salvation, but Chelifer holds it cowardly to run away from 
the brutish life of humanity”. Cardan thinks the dilemma 
of the sophisticated moderns to be that they are too conscious 
of themselves to be able to obey blindly, but too inept to 
behave in a reasonable manner on their own account. Huxley 
still takes no side, but he has made his characters face reality. 
To a world oppressed by "the sense that everything’s perfectly 
provisional and temporary” he pointed out the necessity of 
finding fresh foundations. 

^"^^£ 3 hkLCounte r_Point (10 28! he made a further advance 
both m form and in seriousness of purpose. Love of various 
kinds remained the substance of the story, and talk a princi- 
pa element, but he built his structure more carefully and 
.crowded his scene. It seem ed as though he was detern^ed 
to give his now bi g public^TTirg novel, a hie tn rival popul^ 
faction m sensationalism. So he employed the olcLmelo- 
dramatic device of a dying~^iianEo^q53mL^ 
brought-alTout-a muTdefamd^led from that to a grotesque 
scene m which it is not clear whether the issue is suicide or 
another killmg. He did not greatly change his kind of 
method of cheiracterisation. The people were 

1 specimens, while some were littirHore^han- 
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cases from a psychological textbook, such as the permanent 
adolescent shocked by his mother’s remarriage and the woman 
who never recovered from her uncle’s sexual advances 
when she was a girl. In general, the characterisation was 
limited by the patterning of the love affairs— among the men, 
infatuation running parallel with hate, exuberant virility 
outside marriage, and soulful lechery, and among the women, 
the cold, the lustful, and the predatory. One of the most 
human figures was Elinor, a curious mixture of sense and 
simplicity, who is driven to thoughts of leaving her husband 
because in her deep love for him she grows soured by his 
inability to return her feelings. Huxley appeared at once 
attracted and repelled by the scene of largely irresponsible 
sexuality which he conjured up, but, although that made a 
large part of the surface of the novel, his serious concern with 
the problem of contemporary civilisation predominated over 
sex-interest in the novel’s total effect. 

In Point Counter Point in fact Huxley followed on from the 
end of Those Banen Leaves. What kind of man was b est 
fitted to cope wit h the djkmrna^r^mliiatibn.?.. The answer 
whiClnhS novel” seemed to suggest was a combination of 
the best points of the characters Philip Quarles and Mark 
Rampion. Philip, Elinor’s husband, has a keen, searching, 
many-eyed intelligence, but is inhuman ; Mark, the novelist’s 
projection of his friend D. H. Lawrence, and embodying 
together with his wife the abounding joy of true marriage, 
is vital and human, but too flamboyant and headlong. Read 
between the lines, Huxley seemed to. declare: "Humanise ' 

' and vitalise the intelligence". As Rampion was maHeTolTyT"" 
there was'IilH^iine to lose, if the world were to be saved — 
prophetically he gave only ten more years : and as for the 
contemporary world, its choice was death, and its destination 
hell. 

Was there any hope in politics ? Hu.xle}^ allowed some 
serious, but not hopeful discussion between Quarles and 
Rampion, but he hardly took politics seriously himself in 
his own account of the British Freemen, with its burlesque 
humour and melodrama. Mfliat of science ? Rampion, like 
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D. H. LawTencc, was bitterly anti-scicncc. The elderly 
scientist, Lord Edward Tantamount, wxapt in his research, 
despises human beings, despairs of politics, secs the world 
squandering • its riches, and would favour a revolution if it 
would reduce the population. He has a young assistant, 
capable as a scientist, but as a man embittered, class-conscious, 
jealous and unconstructivc. Bj' presenting such people and 
letting them talk, Huxley posed implicit questions and 
revealed his own anxiety. His own dislike of the world 
seemed to be increasing, but he could still be amused, and 
his satire of the insincerity of social gatherings and his con- 
temptuous humour at the humbug Burlap and the posturing 
procession of British Freemen lighten the novel. Indeed, he 
largely nullifies both the seriousness and the melodrama of 
the novel by ending with Burlap and his Beatrice splashing 
together in their bath. He was still disinclined avowedly to 
take sides, for the novelist, as he made Quarles say, should 
owe a loj'alty only to the cool indifferent flux of intellectual 
curiosity. But Huxley was learning from Lawrence that the 
novelist must have more than an insatiable curiosity and an 
unrivalled^ power of assimilation : otherwise, he would be as 
much a misfit as his character, the novelist Philip Quarles. 

Eight years then passed before his greatest achievement, 

being filled by the publication of 
essays, sTiofl stories, and poems, by the editing of Lawence’s 
Letters, and by the satiric fantasy. Brave Neiv WorU (1932)- 
The last was very popular, but it added nothing to Huxley’s 
reputation as a novelist. Fully realising the value of science 
and of the scientific spirit, he was fully as much afraid of the 
° vorld its abuse and idolatr}?^ might produce, but in 
trying to present his fearful imagination he lacked the per- 
suasiveness of H. G. Wells. All that he had to say, he had 
a rea y sm cogently in half a dozen pages of talk in Cronic 

L Z' ™'^°nvincing tale wth unlikeable puppets did 

less than justice to his ideas. 

Eyeless tn Gaza, however, was in the true line of his 
in speculations about the nature of the novel 

in Point Counter Point had led him to a bold experiment in 
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his device of the inset extracts from a journal a fully inlegnil 
feature. In 103.} Anthonj’ is setting down his Ihoughtfi on the 
relation of mind to body, on the problem of true love, on the 
need of right personal relations. He realises that to obtain 
self-knowledge must be his fir.-.t step to self-change. At the 
moment he has to eonfess that what besets him is indifference : 
"I can’t be bothered with people", he says— just as the reader 
must have felt of the Huxley of the earlier novels. Neither 
the shock given .Anthony in 191.} when a friend killed himself 
because of Anthony’s irresponsible trifling with the girl his 
friend loved nor the 191.^-18 war had affected his moral being, 
but had merely diverted his mind to a studv of sociolog)’. 

Now in 193.) in his self-explonitlon he somewhat resembles 
Calamy in Those Barren Leases, wanting to withdraw from 
life, but he struggles on to work out a technique of living, in 
which primary ideas arc tiic need of true love between people, 
the subordination of personality to a moral order, and the 
rejection of the worship of the state. The intellectual sociolo- 
gist has realised that social reform is not enough to cure the 
world's disease. Under the influence of Mark Staithes, a 
figure similar in conception to Mark Rampion, he goes to 
Mexico to join in a revolution, but is frustrated by an accident 
which leads to the amputation of a leg bv a doctor "’ho 
preaches to him about life-changing and the ill-cffccts of 
constipation. Back in England Anthony becomes a pacifist, 
ready to risk his life for that cause. Hu.xicy’s general sup" 
port of Anthony’s developing attitude is clear, and the novel, 
crowded with ideas and rich in satire, seemed to promise that 
a combination of heart and intellect might make Hu.xlcy a 
great positive novelist. 

This promise was, however, to be disappointed. What his 
heart had learnt seemed unable to illuminate his intellectual 
vision Knowing that he should love humanity, he saw it with 
his intellect with too devastating a clarity to embrace it. He 
saw uman beings still as specimens of a genus capable of the 
vilest luste and cruelties and of the most futile and malignant 
tollies. The human body, which he loathed, came always 
between him and his spiritual vision. In Ends and Means, 
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^AastoiibKry Romance indeed nins to nearly twelve hundred 
pages. Its story, is fantastic enough. It centres on a huge 
religious pageant culminating in the impersonation of Christ 
upon the cross ; it (ells of a mayor who is intent on re-creating 
c religious glory, of Glastonbury so that miracles shall once 
moi'c takc^ place in a city, of world-wide pilgrimage, which 
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iroughout run love affairs, intense whether in their rare 
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improbability, of it all. is convey.od with a searching psycho- 
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u.vley s, be cases in a psy.chological te.xtbook, in contrast to| 
u.vloy., Po\\y.s showed tnie creative power of a Shakespearian' 

. ‘nd working from ^vithin his creatures, so that they live 
m their own right. He w<as indeed the supreme instance in 
11s period of the creative artist absorbing and bringing to 
ife Uic teachingS’Of the psy.cho-analysts, excelling even Joyce 
m his artistic command of his material. 
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J. C. Powys, indeed, invites several comparisons. Another 
comparison with Joyce is in the wealth of eso teric.falQwledge 
woven closely into fte f abri c of t he novel. Again, the wor 
of GlastonBury has a richly crowded humanity comparable to 
that of Joyce’s Dublin, but without the depressing sordidness 
of that world. He rivals Virginia Woolf in presenting is 
people in such a way that we live constantly in their interna 
world of thoughts, memories and feelings and are immerse^ 
in the flow of consciousness. His characters, with all their 
odd twists and complexities, exhibit themselves as the unity 
in complexity which we know to be true of ourselves and 
Virginia Woolf conveyed with such success, notably in r 
Ramsay. He is one of those moderns in whom the senses are 
once more fully alive at the end of every nerve, and his pages 
are full of evocations of sense impressions as near as anything 
in literature to making the reader apprehend the actuality^ 
again we think of the sense impressions of the children in the 
first section of Virginia Woolf’s The Waves in comparison. 

That his novels became controlled by a m ystic al view of jjp 
links him not only with the Huxley of the middle period bu 
with D. H. Lawrence, to whom he is in fact closer in prO' 
phetic” quality and in a tendency to over-write both his 
mysticism and the emotional sensitivity of his characters. 
Like Lawrence, he makes his characters very keenly aware o 
the psychic atmosphere, of all that is going on between an 
below any words spoken. It is a valuable element in his 
truth to life, but the tendency to overwrite can be seen m 
such a characteristic passage as the following : — 

"John had his own secret and peculiar method of 
sounding a stranger’s intellectual and emotional nature. 

It was a kind of etheric, psychic embrace . . . The truth 
. is that for John the soul of every person he met was 
something that he was doomed to explore. His own 
soul was like a vaporous serpent, and it rushed forth 
from the envelope of his body and wound itself round 
this other, licking this other’s eye-sockets with its forked 
tongue, peering into its heart and into its brain, and 
pressing a cold snake-head against its feverish nerves. 
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The mystical philosophy of Powys received separate 
expression in a series of lectures delivered in America, and 
published as irTPe/ ence o / But the ideas so per- 

vade A Glastonbury Romance that sympathetic reading of the 
book demands at least partial acceptance of the mysticism 
if the reader is to enter fully into the author’s presentation 
of his characters. He w'rites in terms of a First Cause with 
a double nature, benevolent and malicious, in which First 
Cause everything has its existence. Nothing in the universe 
is in this view merely material, but all material objects possess 
an animation which responds to the psychic emanations of 
the First Cause, ‘ 'the magnetic energy that moves and disturbs 
the lethargy of Matter”. The sun has ‘‘enormous fire- 
thoughts . . . evoking- a turbulent aura of psychic activity” ; 
there are ‘‘the vast, dreamy life-stirrings of the soul of the 
earth”; the moon especially has a potent psychic force; 
there are ‘‘the sub-human breathings of the plants in the con- 
servatory” ; and a room can fall ‘‘into the most intense 
attitude of strained expectancy”. Obviously, in this view 
of the universe human beings are susceptible to an infinite 
range of influences and those are nearest the secret of living 
who accept the First Cause, whether it sends pain or pleasure, 
sinking themselves in the primal forces : distress, and disaster 
lie in the struggles of non-acceptance. For the First Cause 
is not impersonal, but ‘‘a Personality, a living Person; and 
there is that in Personality which is indetermined, unaccount- 
able, changing at every second”, and it is therefore a 
fundamental need of all men to respond to it. His mystical 
philosophy .also in part accounts for the predominating place 
held by the sex life in his creatures ; in fact, the philosophy 
demands it, for ‘‘what mortals call Sex is only a manifestation 
in human life, and in animal and vegetable life, of a certain 
spasm, a certain delicious shudder, a certain orgasm of a 
purely psychic nature, which belongs to the Personality of 
the First Cause”. 

All this commentary on the First Cause is an integral part 
of the novel. It may be overdone at times, but it could not 
be separated from the whole. That it tends to be overdone 
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The mystical philosophy of Powys received separate 
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vade A Glastonbury Romance that sympathetic reading of the 
book demands at least partial acceptance of the mysticism 
if the reader is to enter fully into the author’s presentation 
of his characters. He writes in terms of a First Cause wdth 
a double nature, benevolent and malicious, in which First 
Cause everything has its existence. Nothing in the universe 
is in this view merely material, but all material objects possess 
an animation which responds to the psychic emanations of 
the First Cause, "the magnetic energy that moves and disturbs 
the lethargy of Matter’’. The sun has "enormous fire- 
thoughts . . . evoking- a turbulent aura of psychic activity’’ ; 
there are "the vast, dreamy life-stirrings of the soul of the 
earth’’; the moon especially has a potent psychic force; 
there are "the sub-human breathings of the plants in the con- 
servatoiy’’ ; and a room can fall “into the most intense 
attitude of strained expectancy’’. Obviously, in this view 
of the universe human beings are susceptible to an infinite 
range of influences and those are nearest the secret of living 
who accept the First Cause, whether it sends pain or pleasure, 
sinking themselves in the primal forces ; distress, and disaster 
He in the struggles of non-acceptance. For the First Cause 
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demands it, for "what mortals call Sex is only a manifestation 
in human life, and in animal and vegetable life, of a certain 
spasm, a certain delicious shudder, a certain orgasm of a 
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All this commentary on the First Cause is an integral part 
of the novel. It may be overdone at times, but it could not 
be separated from the whole. That it tends to be overdone 
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was perhaps rather a tribute to the need felt by the novelist 
ot countering the current materialistic pliilosopnies. But the 
. abundance ol the commentary is also due to the generous scale 
! on which the author’s talent works : his mind is creative, 

, massive and subtle and requires space to spread itself. Lack- 
ing the passionate impetuosity ot his ieliow anti-materialist 
and worsnipper of a “natural” sexual life, D, H. Lawrence, he 
shows a more sure control of the novel as a whole than 
Lawrence, and his subtle-minaed humour counterbalances his 
tendency to excess in the philosophic or sc.xual direction. 

Though A Glastonbury Romance was a great achievement, 
Owen Ghndowci- was superior, and it is perhaps the greatest 
e'xampie of the historical nqveljn. this .century. Owen Glen- 
dower irthc VVelsh prince of Shakespeare's Henry IV, and in 
the hands of Powys the man, the prince and the age, the early 
fifteenth centurj', are shown with all the vital complexity 
characteristic ol the treatment in A Glastonbury Romance. 
Indeed all tlie qualities already referred to appear there, 
except that the author’s attitude to life is more intimately 
absorbed into the novel. It is on the grand scale : one has 
the national scene, English and Welsh, the political, rehgious 
and economic aspects, soldiers, courtiers and peasants, fight- 
ing, loving, w'orshipping, singing, plotting. Medieval religion 
and Welsh mysticism clearly had a great appeal to Powys and 
he is deeply learned in them. His teclmique is as before, 
presenting both the inner and the outer life, and many of his 
historical figures have dark twists of soul and a tortiured 
eroticism like his modems. The novel is indeed a wonderful 
application to the p ast of the psychological and~histoncai~ 
knovdedge of a penetrating modern mmdr~liumdrist and" 
mystic;~which is"drawn"to~the''darker‘aspecfs~6f human nature 
but reacts rvith a fascinated sensitiveness to all life. His 
great virtue as a novelist lies in his deep and sympathetic 
khoWdedge-of'human'nature-and^his^convictitm'that ITfeTeven 
iiripain,-is a- glorious - experienc e;— He~did~not~trv~to“runlL^'V 
from modern civilisation like LawTence, or hate humanity 
like Huxley, or help to paratyse the ner\'es of li\dng like Joyce. 
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GKAHAiM GREENE AND ELIZABETH BOWEN 

By 1940 Graham Greene had come to stand out as the 
most individual of the younger novelists. Each novel he 
wrote, strong and clear-cut in its apprehension of good and 
evil, and efficiently direct in its streamlined expression, had 
added to his stature. The first was The Man Within in 1929, 
when he was in his middle twenties. It’s A Battlefield 
appeared in 1934, England Made Me in 1935, Brighton Rock 
in 1938. The Poivcr and the Glory of 1940 was generally 
recognised as marking the fulfilment of his great promise. 
The war broke the coiuinuity, for he was employed first at 
the Jlinistry of Information and later worked in West Africa. 
In X943, however, he published a thriller. The Ministry of 
Fear, which he called an "entertainment”, under which name 
he also classed Slamboul Train (1932) and A Gun for Sale 
(1936). His next novel was The Heart of the Matter (1948), 
which fully confirmed, but hardly raised his earlier reputa- 
tion. His other principal literary work was Journey Without 
Maps (1936), a record of a journey through the jungles of 
West Africa and containing valuable autobiographical material, 
and The Lawless Roads (1939), also a travel book. In 1950 
he published the script of his notable film. The Third Man. 
The Lost Childhood (1951) is a volume of literary criticism. 

His first novel. The Man Wi thin^ had a historical settingr 
of^ejglTtecntlFceTMrjLiHug^ng, whereas all the others are 
of contemporary life, but it started the theme on which the 
later novels were to play their variations, the theme of 
betraya l, betray al of the better se lf a s w ell as of~otKefs . 
There is internal and exlenial conflict : on the one hand, a 
young smuggler is divided 'within himself ; on the other, is 
the conflict of the excisemen and the law against the smug- 
glers. In It’s A Battlefield we are in the world of twentieth- 
century police involved in suppressing communist-inspired . 
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rioting; there is again the betrayal b}' a man of his better 
self, and, in the figure of the Police Commissioner, an exempli- 
fication of the idea of impersonal duty, anticipating the study 
of the Mexican lieutenant of police in The Tower and the 
Glory. 

The full. possibilitics_Qf_Grc enc showed first in England 
}^qdc^Me., Centring on a story of high international finance, 
this largely consists of a study of the moral decline in certain 
English typjs as met in~^wccIe ir;~U'hich~is~the“SCCHe'~6r'tlie 
novelT Ivrogh, who from the humblest beginnings has built 
up a great concern whose finances run into millions, symbolises 
the ruthless impersonality of international finance. Krogh is 
happ3' only with figures : "there was nothing he couldn’t do 
with them, there was nothing human about them”. He is 
the slave of his own success, hardly able any more to enjoy 
human pleasures, but driven on bj' the momentum of his 
vast industrial concern to make it vaster still. In that pursuit 
he has no scruples : legality and honesty go overboard auto- 
matically, and lies and frame-ups are a natural technique, 
devoid of any personal feeling for or against his victims. The 
novel ends with the elimination of a potentially dangerous 
man by the passionate loj’alty of an old friend of Krogh's, 
now subordinate to him, who commits the murder as a matter 
of simple necessary expediency. This is the background to 
the group of English figures : Kate, secretary and mistress to 
Krogh ; her twin brother Anthony, taken on for a few days, 
as Krogh’s bodyguard ; Minty, a shabby journalist ; Loo, 
a girl on holiday from Coventry with her parents. There is 
also a glimpse of the English legation at Stockholm. 

It is not a wide range, but there is variety enough 
to suggest several aspects of the moral decline from the 
standards of the pre%dous generation of the England that 
made them and which continues to exert on most a 
nostalgic appeal. Kate and Anthony have their living to 
make. Kate makes hers efficientlj', as a business woman 
without scruples : it was a changed world, "a new 
frontierless world, with Krogh’s on every e.xchange; one 
believed in having no scruples \yhLle one got what one 
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wanted most: security”. For her, no more of the "old 
honesties and the old dusty poverties”, and to her it seemed 
that ‘‘love’s no good to anyone”. But her weakness lay in 
her devotion to her brother Anthony, who had "resigned” 
from one job after another all round the world, and whose 
"charm” and fluent salesmanship of himself inspired distrust 
at first sight. Anthony too was unscrupulous in his way, but 
with him there was always a point where his conventional 
conscience intervened : as Kate saw it, "he wasn’t unscrupu- 
lous enough to be successful. He was in a different class to 
Krogh”. He held that “one couldn’t go lower by any club 
standard than to ask for work from your sister’s lover”, and, 
though he did so, it rankled and when his latest lover told 
him his work was also not "respectable” he decided to return 
to England and follow up his affair with the girl from 
Coventry. The hunger for irresponsible, easy, sensuous, but 
"respectable” living led to his betraying the secrets of Krogh 
and so to his death, a failure to his sister as well as to himself. 
His failure had begun at school and so had Minty’s. Minty 
is haunted by his sense of inferiority born of bullying and 
contempt at Harrow. A shabby, compulsory ascetic, a 
woman-hater, and a superstitious Anglo-Catholic, he trembles 
on the edge of seedy nonentity : "he had been slowly broken 
in by parents, by schoolmasters, by strangers in the street. 
Crooked and yellow and pigeo'n-chested, he had his deep 
refuge, the inexhaustible ingenuity of his mind”. As for 
Loo from Coventry, in spite of her worship of respectability, 
she has no use for the stuffiness of her parents, and lives for 
the physical satisfaction of casual affairs. 

These characters emerge, partly by direct description and 
dialogue, partly through rather bare inner monologue, with 
a somewhat thin but lively credibility, but it is not so much 
they and their story as the general idea of the novel that 
remains in the mind. This is the decline of a class. Kate 
could not help reflecting that "there had been a straightness 
about the poor national past which the international present 
did without. It hadn’t been very grand, but in their class at 
any rate there had been gentleness and kindness once”. She 
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and Anthony are adrift in this new world. "We’re done, 
we’re broke, we belong to the past, we haven’t the character 
or the energy to do more than hang on to something for what 
we can make out of it.” "Her dusty righteous antecedents 
pulled at her heart, but with all her intellect she claimed 
alliance with the present, this crooked day, this inhumanity.” 
That is the final impression, "this crooked day, this inhuman- 
I ity”. It matches the impression left by some of Ehot’s earlier 
poetry : we are reminded of that world of dying culture, 
international finance, fruitless sexuality! The failure is within 
the soul and the will, and in Greene’s handling of it there is 
something of Eliot’s pity, pity for tire very human fiunbling 
, in a twilight between two worlds. It is as Anthony reflected ; — 

■'They [such as he and Minty] hadn’t the rcsburces 
to hold their place, but tlie world had so conditioned 
them that they hadn’t tlie vigour to resist. They wore 
not fresh enough, optimistic enough, to believe in peace, 
co-operation, tlie dignity of labour, or if they believed 
in them, they were not young enough to work for them. 

They were neither one thing nor the other; they were 
really only happy when they were together: in the clubs 
of foreign capitals, in pensions, at old boys’ dinners, 
momentarily convinced by the wine they couldn’t aflord 
that they believed in something ; in the old country, 
in the king, in ’shoot tlie bloody Bolsheviks’, in the 
comradeship of the trenches." 

They are pitiable in their dying loyalties. It is the new 
world’s loyalty, as in Krogh’s associate, which is strong 
even to violence ; the loyalty of Minty to the Harrow where 
he was bullied is a mere refuge, like his devotion to St 
Zephyrinus. Greene does not force our pity. He .does not 
overdo the self-pity of Anthony; he leaves Kate on the 
last page "simply moving on”, seeing with a sad clarity, 
"We’re all thieves. Stealing a livelihood here and there 
and everywhere, giving nothing -back”. Greene, indeed, 
handled Englat^^Made Me with an artistic deSZHmenf" which 
could allow the intaision of the farcical comedy of Ham- 
marsten, the decayed teacher of languages and part-time 
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journalist, with his dream of putting on the Swedish stage 
his translation of Shakespeare’s Pericles. 

In his next three novels Graham Greene maintained his 
detachment as a narrator, avoiding emotional colouring and 
direct sjrapatffyT but; himself a Roman Catholic; he presented 
lifentfTterms of theTaith' of the Roman^Catliohc Church, in 
the”ihain ob jectivelj^through'the' minds' of' his "characters, yet 
v^tirsome'festrai'ned'personal copimentoyr'''The geneSreffect 
is of a Roman Catholic "tefiing a story with a severe care for 
-fact, making no parade of his faith, which, however, he 
carmot conceal, and preaching no obvious moral, since the 
grimly pathetic stories should arouse in any thoughtful reader 
an anxious questioning of his own faith and a testing of his 
own values in the hght of the events and people he has met. 
Each of these three novels is, indeed. axommentarV-in . nove l 
Torm onThe“wOTldj31He .?esh_and .the ..devil In each there 
a'fe'people who know that God exists and who, even if they 
sin against 'him, do so in full knowledge of their sinning; and 
over against them are set the materialists; who do not believe 
in God and cannot therefore think in terms of sin. It is this 
clear, constant religious approach that differentiated these 
novels of Greene’s from those of most of his contemporaries. 
Other novelists dealt with the underworld, as Greene did in 
Brighton Rock ; others too treated of the destructive force of 
materialistic tyranny, as Greene did in The Power and the 
Glory. Only Greene ^vrote in terms of heaven and hell. 

Brighton Rock was a further development in the narrowing 
of the novel, as already seen in the regional novel. Here one 
srfiall class, the parasites of the gambling world, are studied 
almost exclusively as seen in a thin two-mile stretch of 
Brighton bordering its promenade. The main impression 
given is of a sordid underworld where some aspire to power 
by violence and to the wealth which will open to them the 
luxury suites of the Cosmopolitan. It is the author’s purpose 
to make us aware of this cancerous growth in modem civili- 
sation, and in concentrating to that end he has no scope to 
introduce the ordinary eveij'day human life of Brighton. One 
is aware of the crowds on the promenade, but they ser\’e only 
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to give a grim contrast of empty, noisy sunlit life against the 
dark world where razors slash, and fear and violence contract 
the heart. For it is this dark world that engages not only 
Greene’s artistic energies but his avowed sympathy. In the 
dark world there is knowledge of God : the open daylight 
world is a godless world, an irresponsible world responsible 
in its ignorance of God for the mortal sins of the dark world. 
So he presents a vivid picture of the slum-girl Rose, badgered 
by the breezy, “normal” Ida : “The Nelson Place eyes stared 
back at her without understanding ; driven to her hole the 
small animal peered out at the bright and breezy world : 
in the hole were murder, copulation, extreme poverty, 
fidelity, and the love and fear of God : but the small animal 
had not the knowledge to deny that only in the glare and open 
world outside was something which people called experience”. 

On the story level Brighton Rock has two main themes 
which are entwined : the hunting down of the young gangster 
Pinkie by Ida, a story whose elements of crime and detection 
are as well handled as in a good thriller, involves the story 
of Pinkie’s efforts first to fulfil his ambitions and hatreds and 
then, as Ida presses on, to escape the pursuit by further 
I murder and by marriage. But neither story nor psyfchology 
I was Greene’s primary concern : they were the vehicle for his 
lexposition of the problem of good and evil in a world pre- 
Idominantly godless. The huntress Ida personifies for Greene 
W type of middle-class materialist common in the modem 
world ; full of vitality, quite sure that life is worth living, 
hail-fellow-well-met, confident that she knows the difference 
between right and wrong but sexually free because "it’s 
natural”, she finds in the hunting of Pinkie fun, another of 
the excitements of living. Instead of in religion, she believes 
in' law and order : she upholds the law of “an eye for an eye” 
with “terrible lightheartedness”. Greene speaks of her “ruth- 
less vitality” and declares “there was something dangerous 
and remorseless in her optimism”. That her pursuit has led 
to another murder and ended in the suicide of Pinkie and the 
misery of Rose is nothing to her. Not once does she reflect 
on what has made Pinkie and Rose what they are. Nor 
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indeed does Greene himself present that aspect as full}' as he 
has analysed Ida. 

Simply stated, it is the terrible slum of his child- 
hood that filled Pinkie with anger and hatred against 
the world and with a furious loathing of the "game” of sex. 
At seventeen, Roman Catholic as he is, he will commit mortal 
sin and accept damnation with a proud, soured egotism. We 
have to accept that life has so conditioned him that nothing 
else is possible. Revisiting the slum to bargain with Rose’s 
parents, "he looked with horror round the room : nobody 
could say he hadn’t done right to get away from this, to 
commit any crime”. But if he oversimplifies the presenta- 
tion of Pinkie, Greene does not sentimentalise it. The weak- 
ness in characterisation is rather that he depersonalises Pinkie ; 
we never quite lose the sense of the impersonal given by the 
anonymous epithet "the Boy” at the beginning. Pinkie is a 
soul driven to choose damnation, and slum-bred Rose, the 
good which he feels to be an inevitable complement to his 
evil, must follow him.. What Greene leaves us in no doubt 
of is the unbridgeable abyss between the religious and the 
unreligious. As Rose says of Ida, "I’d rather burn with you 
[Pinkie] than be like Her . . . she’s ignorant”, so, when Rose 
whispers to Ida "Confession . . . repentance”, Ida’s reply is 
one of total failure to understand : "That’s just religion . . . 
Believe me. It’s the world we got to deal with”. Successful 
as the novel is as a thriller, it is the religious mind behind 
which leaves the final impression, when the priest assures Rose : 
"You can’t conceive, my child, nor can I or any one — the . . . 
appalling . . . strangeness of the mercy of God”. That Greene 
sends Rose to a last pitifully cruel disillusionment at the very 
end is an indirect token of his pity for .the victims of the social 
WTong which breeds such evil. 

In T.he-Ro’iPer-and~the-Glory Greene made an advance in 
nearly every way. His new theme, that of . the strug gle 
between Church and State, transcended the earlier themes. 
Those~ha3~T5een"'in3ee3~wide themes : the lowered moral 
standards of English people of a tired generation in the new 
world of international finance were a symptom of a disease 
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stretching far outside the circle Greene drew ; the gangstcr- 
dom of Brighton was another s3'mptom of disease in modern 
civilisation equally' worldwide. But these were diseases of 
classes and special ways of life. All might certainlj' be said 
to share in responsibility for the social evil exposed in Brighton 
Rock, but comparatively few were directly affected by it. 
In contrast, b}' the authoritarian suppression of religion the 
wa}' of life of a whole nation must be affected, men, women, 
and children. Moreover, though the theme of the contest 
between religious faith and secular h'ranny was a painfully 
topical one, it had not the more limited topicality of the earlier 
themes : what he had dealt %vith before had been diseases 
particular^ arising in current civilisation, whereas the contest 
of Church and State is a universal and timeless contest. 
Greene’s method was the same as before : to take a particular 
place, this time Mexico, and to let the universal meaning 
spread out in the reader’s consciousness. 

Writing with his customarj? artistic detachment, Greene 
would not heighten his effect by anj^ stimulus to be 
drawn from topical instances whose grim threatenings 
were nearer at hand. He seems deliberately, though 
he himself had visited Mexico, to have chosen a 
setting remote from the doorsteps of his audience. The 
alien landscape and setting, as usual overdrawn neither 
in colour nor in sordidness, with the alien types of people 
predominating over the few English tjqjes, check facile reac- 
tions on the reader’s part, but in compensation there is on 
Greene's part a more freely flowing sjunpatlij^ of interpre- 
tation. The whisky priest in particular is drawn with an 
understanding approaching love and pity, which exceeds that 
accorded to Pinkie and Rose — and the portrait of Ida had ■■ 
been partially touched with a quality of caricature bj^ her 
creator’s apparent antagonism. Finally, the stoiy'^ w'as freed 
from the limits which crime and detection are bound to some 
extent to impose. Here, as the whisky priest is hunted to his 
death, the hunt still holds some of our interest, but now the 
psychology of the man is of far more interest than what 
happens to him. 
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It is the priest’s belief in God and the Church that controls 
his life. He is weak in the flesh , a "whisky priest” with a 
daughter; he is deeply afraid of pain; he is "aware of his 
own desperate inadequacy” ; but, the only surviving priest 
not to compromise with the secular power, he knows he can 
still give God to the people and absolve their sins. Very 
different from the martyr of edifying religious stories, he is 
nevertheless one who unhesitatingly goes into the trap which 
must lead to his death, because he cannot refuse a dying man 
confession and absolution. As \vith Pinkie, there is some- 
thing of anonymity about him, and Greene’s concern is as 
much with his faith as with the man himself, yet he has 
personality and a life-history as Greene draws him. Greene’s 
insistence, indeed, is on the undying power and glory that 
shine through lives however flawed by weakness : they cannot 
be quenched, and if apparently the last priest is caught another. 
\vill come. Against this the secular power is bound to fail. 
The lieutenant of police who bums \vith zeal to extirpate the 
Church is disinterested in his ambition ; the priest acclaims 
him "a good man” ; he has human feelings ; he hates 
poverty. But he has a superior who is corrupt ; the secular 
tyranny has created distrust behveen all men. Talking to the 
lieutenant, the priest makes the telling comment, as Greene sees 
it, on the difference between the two sides : "It’s no good 
your working for your end unless you’re a good man yourself. 
And there won’t always be good men in your party. Then 
you’ll have all the old starvation, beating, get-rich-anyhow”. 
Against and amid the everlasting temptations of the world, the 
flesh and the dewl, the Church’s work can go on with weak 
servants, but the only end of secular power is corruption. 

How far that corruption can go, Greene shows by abundant 
restrained detail. But Greene declared a faith that humanity 
will always triumph, and so this novel differed totally from a 
book such as Huxley’s Eyeless in Gaza. When Huxley hadi 
come to see that godlessness was the cause of human disaster, ; 
his m3^sticism had neither the strength of Greene’s certaint}' ' 
nor the humilit}' of his sense of the mystery of God’s mercy. 
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In The Ilcartpfjhc Matter Greene, c.vccpt for making the 
scene of the novel West ‘ATfitia^in the recent war, gave up 
topicality. His theme is embodied in Scohie, who commits 
the mortal sin of suicide that he may solve, as he hopes, the 
problem of securing the happiness of the two women he loves : 
what if a man accepts damnation for himself (Scohie is a 
Roman Catholic) out of love and pity for others ? The 
answer is hinted in the priest’s words to the widow ; 

” ‘I'or goodiicys saltc, Mrs Scot)ie, don't imagine you 
— or I — know ,a tiling about God's mercy’. 

'The Church .say.s . . 

‘I know the Ciiurch s.ays. Tlic Churcli know.s all the 
rules. But it doesn't know what goes on in a .single 
human he.art'.” 

It is the human heart that is Greene’s primarj' concern here, 
lilajor Scohie, a police officer whose devotion to duty wins 
the respect of all, is corrupted by love and pity both into 
sin and into breach of duty. He is not a hunted man, as in 
the earlier books, though he is spied on, but he is hunted by 
his conscience and his love of God. It is the human soul 
fighting its battle alone for the ultimate truth underlying the 
surface presented by the circumstances of the world, and in 
showing this Graham Greene brought the novel close again 
to the example set by Conrad, the spectacle of man at odds 
with destiny, though without the colour and poetry of Conrad. 
Greene’s Roman Catholicism disciplines his approach, as 
his austerely effective style does his treatment, but neither 
constricts his handling of the human heart. He cannot, like 
Virginia Woolf, let the waves rise and fall outside the will of 
God, but there is no defined limit to the pity with which he 
looks on the dilemma of sinful humanity. After all, as Scobie 
reflects, the riddle of the world’s unhappiness may extend far 
beyond this world. 

"Point me out the happy man and I %vill point you 
out either egotism, selfishness, evil — or else an absolute 
ignorance. 

Outside the rest-house he stopped again. The lights 
inside would have given an extraordinary impression of 
peace if one hadn't known, just as the stars on this 
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dear uight gave also an impression of remoteness, 
security, freedom. If one knew, he wondered, the facts, 
would one have to feel pity even for the planets ? if one 
reached what they called the heart of the matter?” 

Eli zabeth Bowe n, except that she too from about 1930 
came to stand out ai~a novelist of exceptional individualit3L 
had little in common with ..Graham Greene. Certainly for both 

the hum an heart„was....,what,..most inte rest ed the'm; ^and 

both felt the pressure of the times upon human character ; 
both, but Elizabeth Bowen especially, watched keenly the 
disintegration of the sunuvors of the Edwardian middle class 
as the conditions which had bred them passed away. But, 
whileJEJizab.ethJBpwcn, like Gr eene, had a n artis tic d etach- 
ment, she had as well a satiric ^oo^esspf j.udgmentjn^trongj 
contrast with hij RoiTian_ Catholicism . In place of his hard. 
offcrTIaconic style, she uTote a delicate, subtle style, with a' 
feminine sensitiveness that sought precision not by brevity 
but by a patient use of little strokes. To put the contrast 
broadly, Greene, his Catholicism apart, drew near to the 
"tough” writing of Ernest Hemingway, while Elizabeth 
Bowen was close to Virginia Woolf. Chronologically, how- 
ever, they ran a parallel course. Elizabeth Bowen got off the 
mark the better of the two with The Last September in 1929, 
and then in the thirties in their very different ways their novels 
came out similarly spaced, Elizabeth Bowen’s including The 
House in Paris and The Death of the Heart (1938) . After the 
latter, like Greene after The Power and the Glory, Elizabeth 
Bowen let several years pass until The Heat of the Day 
appeared in 1949. 

What Elizabeth Bowen had in common with Virginia/ 
Woolf was a similarity of background and outlook. Elizabeth! 
Bowen, as The Last September shows, had Ireland too as part j 
of her heritage, but the j'ounger woman shared Vir^nia', 
Woolf’s acquaintance with the cultured, stable English civili- * 
sation of comfort and leisure which survived, with increasing 
disintegration, the impact of the first World War. It was 
her pleasure to depict this slowly changing scene with an- 
ironically sympathetic understanding, and part of the pleasure 
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given by her work is in her comedy of manners, as when, 
notably in The Death of the Heart but frequently in all her 
work, she presents the clash of new and old in the social scene : 
on the obsolescent graces of the older generation and the brash 
crudities of the younger she turns an e3^e sparkling with 
amusement and wit and she is particularly diverted by the 
clash of class differences. But her approach to life is far more 
comprehensive than that of the social satirist. With less 
intensity, less warmth, less richness in her humanity than in 
Virginia Woolf’s, she still has those qualities, and with them 
an interpretation of life, again less penetrating than Virginia 
Woolf’s, but nevertheless getting well beneath the surface. 
Life, in her clear mirror, flows rippling on. The mirror cannot 
but impose something of a pattern, but the impression her 
tales always leave is, as with Virginia Woolf's novels, that of 
continuity ; nothing breaks off sharply, the edges of life are 
undefined, its continuations are indefinably hinted. Tragedy 
and comedy intertwine inextricably : life is never, for any 
sustained space of time, either the one or the other. Though 
she employs only in a considerably modified way Virginia 
Woolf’s technique of the flow of the inner consciousness, she 
does similarly take us into the minds and feelings of her people 
and thus we again realise that there is no simple black and 
I white about life, but the texture is complex, the constituents 
everlastingly shifting : there is a continuous ebb and flow, the 
'^inrush of the past, the pressure of the "unapprehendable inner 
wills of the dead”, the diffused influences of a present environ- 
ment at the mercy of chance. So we have a view of life closely 
similar in essentials to that behind The Waves : life carries on 
the young to middle age, the middle-aged to death, and it 
is enough to watch the course of things reflectively without 
speculating beyond the present world’s limits. Above all we 
are aware of the . isolation in which the individual stands : 
however men jostle, come into contact, influence and are 
influenced, they remain islands, between which any bridges 
are temporary. 

Elizabeth Bowen has other qualities in common with 
Virginia Woolt. She too has her mind and her senses in an 
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intimate union, so that, while we know what her characters 
think and feel, we are at the same time alive to the reactions of 
their senses and to the whole atmosphere of their being, in 
sky and landscape, house and garden, clothes and meals. 
She could hardly rival the extraordinary fulness of the life 
of the senses as Virginia Woolf reveals it, but the lesser 
vitality of her characters does not ask for such fulness ; a 
character like Stella in The Heat of the Day does not vibrate 
to London life as vividly as Mrs Dalloway — as excitedly as 
Mrs Dalloway would have reacted to that later London world 
Elizabeth Bowen portrays. But our senses are always being 
appealed to by an observer who is more obviously feminine 
than Virginia Woolf : physical details of the body, careful 
appraisal, of dress, match the insight into feminine moods. 

Like Virginia Woolf, she brings out clearly the differences 
between men and women, and like her too sees more surely 
into her women than into her men — indeed, on the whole, she 
falls below Virginia Woolf in her presentation of men, and 
she seems too feminine to attain Virginia Woolf’s sense of the 
ultimate duality of masculine and feminine, at least she does 
not express it. Where she rivals Virginia Woolf, however, 
is in the portrayal of childhood and youth, though again it 
is with girls that she excels : one of her favourite themes is 
the isolation of children in their child's world within but 
apart from the adult world. A similarity between the two 
novelists in psychological approach lies in the acknowledg- 
ment of the real existence in human intercourse of the words 
that have not been said ; it is part of the fundamental sincerity 
with which they seek to reproduce as far as possible the 
actuality of life. In the like sincerity, she also kept her 
social scene within the fairly narrow class limits of her own 
knowledge, and in doing so avoided, like Virginia Woolf, 
anj' tendency to use the novel for propaganda. 

The Heat of the Day showed Elizabeth Bowen’s way of 
handling the novel to be unchanged after her eleven years’ 
silence. Her picture of war-time London has the- quality 
given by emotion recollected in tranquilit}', as. has the Irish 
picture in The Last September: we breathe the e.ssential 
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atmosphere, but only now and then does she give that ' 
peculiar vividness which endows a scene with the urgent 
freshness of the actual moment, as when we read how Stella 
“scooped up the cat. and stood with it held against her: its 
fur seemed to shrink and dampen as a stick of bombs fell 
diagonally across the middle distance’’. 

The outer things of London are not stressed, the crowds, 
the noise, the bustle and business of life, but we are 
aware of the war-time camaraderie, the sense of a 
beleagured community, living in the moment, convention 
and morals loosened, where all are too busy to bother 
about their neighbours’ private affairs, though ready to 
share and alleviate their pains and sorrows. Indeed, the 
autumnal quiet of the opening in Regent’s Park sets the 
tone of the whole novel, even as autumn is the setting of many 
of her tales, as though that season were particularly satisfy- 
ing to the novelist’s quiet eye that lingers with a steady 
brooding reflectiveness on her subjects. What would in others 
be an exxuse for sensationalism, she tones down so that the 
thoughts and feelings of her characters can be apprehended 
the more sensitively. Perhaps because of this natural aversion 
from overstatement she does not achieve the full possibilities 
' of her theme, the cancer of treachery which can destroy a man 
otherwise loveable. Through Stella’s thoughts she speaks of 
'the period between the wars as twenty years of "a clear- 
sightedly helpless progress towards disaster’’, and of “the fate- 
ful course of her fatalistic century”, but neither this theme nor 
the reasons which lead Robert to work against his country 
are fully developed. Instead we are let into the secrets of 
Stella’s heart, from the time she is warned of her lover’s 
treachery until he confesses it to her. That is the core of 
the book, a psychological study at once detailed and reticent, 
suggestive rather than analytical. Stella, as lover and mother, 
lives with a quiet reality, which, however, is hardly given to 
Robert and still less to her would-be lover, Harrison. As a 
supplementary story we have the working girl, Louie, and 
her friend Connie in Civil Defence, a strand woven in some- 
what after the manner of the story of the Smith's in Virginia 
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Woolf’s Mrs Dalloivay but without so obvious an intention- as 
there, though Louie’s relapse into feckless affaires is due to 
her finding that Stella’s life too was outside moral convention. 

The comedy of the novel resides mainly in the picture of 
Robert’s mother and sister, in sketching whom Elizabeth 
Bowen enjoys, as she had often done before, the diversion, 
to the verge of caricature, of laughing at the absurdities of 
middle-class women. And again characteristic of her is the 
charm with which she invests her sketch of the Irish estate 
bequeathed to Stella’s son, which settles in the memory with 
an appeal almost out of proportion to its place in the novel. 
Yet the settled neutral peace of that Ireland stands as positive 
against the negative disturbed values of the war-time world. 
There lies continuity by the modifying of established tradi- 
tions, but still we cannot fail, in the context of this novel, to 
remember that, in that world too, the same law holds, namely 
that "the relation of people to one another is subject to the 
relation of each to time, to what is happening’’. So the 
novel, in a way typical of all her work, shows us people acting 
under the pressure of the current time, “creatures of histoi3'’’ 
and creatures of the day. This contemplative vision of human 
life, focussing on the individual but making us aware of the 
wide fringes of his life, expressed with exceptional artistry, 
lifted Elizabeth Bowen above most of her contemporaries. In 
her technique one of her outstanding gifts is her skill in develop- 
ing character and story siraultaneousl3' by dialogue : while her 
people talk, they take on life, they change, and the mechanics 
of the story move. To sum up, where Virginia V^oolf found it 
necessary to revolutionise the writing of the novel, Elizabeth 
Bowen showed how it was possible to employ similar talents 
in the revivifying of a traditional novel. 
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THE SHORT STORY 

The bliort sloiy uas a late devclopincnt in England. Until 
about 1S90 it bad only a casual e.vistencc as the occasional 
by-product of a novelist. In the cightcentli centur}’ Fielding, 
following the c.xampic of Cervantes, had used the short talc 
as an insertion in a long novel, and a ccntiiiy later Dickens 
did so too. One of the best short stories insened in a novel 
was Wandering Willie's Talc in Scott's Rcilgatn'.tlct. It was 
the middle of the nineteenth century before even the short 
story which is a novel in brief was written to stand by itself 
or to be grouped in a volume like George Eliot's Scenes of 
Clerical Life, Anthony Trollope and Mrs Gaskcll were among 
the first to write a few self-contained short stories. By 18C0, 
however, in America, France and Russia the short storj' had 
become a notable litcrarjf form. In America there had been 
the talcs of Edgar Allan Poe, in France those of Balzac, in 
Russia those of Gogol and Turgenev, and in all those countries 
much more was done in tin's form by the end of the century, 
above all by Bret Hartc and Ambrose Bierce in America, 
Maupassant in France, and Tchekhov in Russia. In the 
twentieth century Maupassant and Tchckliov were to have a 
particularly strong influence on the English short story, but 
when about 1890 the English short stor^' first showed signs of 
becoming an important and popular literary form it was from 
the originality of Kipling and Wells that its power came, \vith 
some indebtedness on the part of Wells to Poe, just as the 
Sherlock Holmes stories by Conan Doyle owed something 
to Poe. 

Individualism indeed marks the first considerable develop- 
ment of the short story in England. The earty years of the 
twentieth century saw' the humorous stories by W. W. Jacobs 
about his sailor trio Sam Small, Peter Russet and Ginger 
Dick and his rascally poacher Bob Pretty, the fantastic tales 
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of G. K. Chesterton, whose Club of Queer Trades (1905) 
was, liowever, partly in the wake of R. L. Stevenson's New 
Arabian Nights, the deliciously ironic, whimsical and wise 
Walkt of Kai Lung (1900) Ernest Bramah, Conrad's Youth 
and Typhoon volumes, preceded by Tales of Unrest (1898), 
and Kenneth Grahame’s sketches of childhood in The Golden 
Age. Kipling, too, now well past his first journalistic anec- 
dotes, Plain Tales from the Hills (1887), had produced a 
wide variety of short stories, opening up Indian life more 
full}' and deeply, both human and animal, writing of machines 
and sea-serpents and many moving and adventurous matters 
on land and sea, and in Puck ofPook’s Hill (1908) he achieved 
the high and difficult work of recreating the past of England 
in a wa}' to delight the imagination at once of children and 
their ciders. 

"Saki" (H. H. Monro) applied a highly stylised 
individual wit to the English upper class social and domestic 
scene, and of his very different social scene Arnold Bennett 
contributed the two volumes of short stories, Tales of the 
Five Toivns (1905) and The Grim Smile of the Five Towns 
(1907). The first short stories of Katherine Mansfield, In A 
German Pension, came as early as 1911, when she was only 
twenty-three, but her new kind of short story was not to make 
its full impact on the reading public until the twenties. On 
the whole, the second decade of the century saw the continua- 
tion of the earlier tendency to apply an individual power of 
narrative in an English way, neither influenced by nor akin 
to the French or Russian examples in any marked degree. 
Thus Chesterton passed on to his Father Brown stories, P. G. 
Wodehouse conveyed his comic vision with his peculiar twist 
of phrasing, and Galsworthy showed how he could contain 
his sense of character and occasion in lucid and civilised 
brevity. E. M. Forster’s collection of six short stories. The 
Celestial Omnibus (1911), was another individual experiment, 
for the most part sketches in fantasy of the kind of people 
and themes of his novels. The most dynamic contributions 
of the second decade were D. H. Lawrence's The Prussian 
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Officer o{ and Ji)yi:(''h !)ubliisrfs o{ Uie sniH' year, but 
Iht; hill impact of both was ilrlayrd nntii after the war. 

It was in the nitielcf’n-twcntii's that the short .story rame 
fully into its own. 'I hcn a writer coiiltl nial.e himself hnown 
entirely a,s a short .stoty writer, as did A. E. Copp.ird and 
Katherine Mansfield, or could owe a considerable part of 
his reputation to his achievement in the short .stoiy% a.s did 
Somerset Maugham, The public had come to rccogni^e the 
pleasurable existence of the form, and, while popular maga- 
zinc.s like The Strand had for some tinu' offered scope to 
writers of the more direct story, now a literarv' periodical like 
The London Mercury gave an outlet to writers of the more 
"modern” short .story. Of the dominant older novelist.s of 
the third decade, Wells and Galsworthy contributed largely 
to the widc.sprcad vogue of the short sloiy, the omnibus 
volume of Galsworthy's Caravan (1923), leading the wiy 
in the publication of omnibus %'olumes. Ju.st as Galsworth3''.s 
stories had accumulated slowly until this publication in bulk, 
so, once the .short stoiy had become a popular taste, what had 
attracted little attention before, now came to the front. Thus 
in one direction the short stories of Lawrence now made 
headway, and in another those of Edgar ^^■alIacc swept all 
before them. 

Among writers who now expressed themselves in the 
short stoiy' alongside their other work were De la Marc 
and Osbert Sitwell and Aldous Huxley. Somerset Maugham, 
already securclj' established as novelist by Of Human Bondage 
(1915) and as a dramatist, published his fimt volume of short 
stories. The Trembling of a Leaf, in 1921. More short stories 
came from D. H. Lawrence. C. E. Montague made a dis- 
tinguished contribution by his short stories of the war. Fiery 
Particles. But perhaps above all kinds of short story, the 
trinity of detection, mystery' and horror made the most 
spectacular advance in public favour, as Dorothy Sayers’s 
first large collection published in 1928 testified. That volume 
contained a small, but noticeable proportion of work by earlier 
writers such as Mrs Henry Wood, Mrs Oliphant, Dickens, 
Poe and Quiller-Couch, but her second and third series of 
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1931 and 1934 respectively, in drawing almost entirely on 
more recent work, showed the swift growth of achievement 
in. this field. The Collected Ghost Stories of M. R. James in 
1931, which were steadily reprinted, further testified to the 
avidity of the public for this genre of the short story. The 
great appeal of detection, mystery and horror may well 
have been that such tales provided some escape from the 
monotonous drabness of industrialised civilisation, offering 
a wider release than the books and essays of country life 
whose popularity had a similar origin, but their appeal was 
no doubt in part increased b}' the turn which the short story 
was taking in the hands of those who wrote for the more 
consciously literary public. The "modern'' short story, often 
very far from being a story in the normal sense, was not for 
all, and it appealed naturally rather to the younger readers 
than to their elders and to the literary rather than to the 
average reader. 

In the thirties a new generation both of vTiters and readers 
had arrived, a generation whose boyhood or youth had been 
in the years of the first world war. With their appearance 
the new short story, after the example of Katherine Mansfield 
and A. E. Coppard, took pride of place in the field of the 
short story. Among new names around 1930 were those of 
H. E. Bates, Rhys Davies and L. A. G. Strong. Soon after- 
wards came Dylan Thomas. E. J. O’Brien by his collections 
of short stories. Modern English Short Stories (1930) and 
English Short Stories of To-day (1934), and by his annual 
selections of “Best Stories” did a great deal to make the right 
public conscious of this new phenomenon : it was valuable 
work similar to that of Michael Roberts in bringing forward 
the young poets of the early nineteen-thirties. The publishing 
of short stories was facilitated by the appearance of more 
periodicals and magazines. Penguin New Writing standing 
high in the list, as did later Horizon. Indeed in the nineteen- 
thirties the writers of the short story rivalled the new poets 
in exciting and fecund activity. In addition to those in 
magazines and periodicals and to collected short stories of 
single writers there were many volumes in each of which 
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examples of some twenty different authors’ work were to be 
found, including volumes of Welsh Short Stories, Irish Short 
Stories and Scotch Short Stories, which showed that regional 
inspiration had passed from the novel to the short story. 
From among so many talented writers it is hardly fair to 
choose but Mary Arden, Norah Hoult, H. A. Manhood, Liam 
O’ Flaherty, Caradoc Evans, Glyn Jones and Richard Hughes 
are certainly among those who deserve first mention. But 
probably the most distinguished of all the short story writers 
of the thirties was one of an older generation, T. F. Powys. 
Of the new novelists, Elizabeth Bowen in particular excelled. 

In the forties the output of short stories naturally dimin- 
ished as war interrupted the writing of the younger authors 
or turned their literary energies into different fields. Never- 
theless war service itself inspired some new writing in this 
line as in poetry, the short stories of Alun Lewis being an 
outstanding instance . H . E. Bates was commissioned specially 
to write short stories of the R.A.F., which appeared under the 
pseudonym of “Flying Officer X’’ : his first collection of 
these. The Greatest People in the World, was reported very 
soon afterwards to have sold three hundred thousand copies. 
The aftermath of the war, with its paper shortage, also 
severely limited the chances for a writer, especially a new one, 
to get his short stories published. 

The record of the short story in “this fifth decade 
was therefore rather one of the consolidation of estab- 
lished reputations like those of Rhys Davies, T. F. 
Powys, James Hanley, Glyn Jones and Kate Roberts. 
Of new talent the most striking example was the work of 
Denton Welch, who died in 1948 at the age of thirty-one. 
He left only one volume of short stories. Brave and Cruel 
(1949), but his early short novels. Maiden Voyage and In 
Youth is Pleasure, had the quality of linked short stories of 
autobiographical, fantasia. The nervous tension inside the 
individual, so characteristic of much modern writing and 
reflecting so truly much modem experience, is intensely 
present, together with a sharp sensuous impressionism .of 
unusual acuteness and rare precision of expression. Like 
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Dylan Thomas in his autobiographical short stories, Denton 
Welch wrote from inside a self fed by the absorbed memories 
of childhood and thinking in images, but he Nvrote with a 
clarity alien to the symbol-loving soul of Thomas and in that 
difference his work was characteristic of the turn which 
writing had taken, in some ten years, from obscurity to clarify 
both in poetry and in personal imaginative prose. That the 
short story seemed on the whole to need a fresh impetus might 
be ascribed in part to the great weight of example which by 
1950 must lie upon any who chose this form. The last new 
impetus had reached England in the late twenties from the 
work of the American, Ernest Hemingway, an influence more 
in the brute force of style than in conception of treatment. 
America had indeed, apart from Hemingway, found its own 
remarkable innovators in Thurber, Damon Runyon and Saro- 
yan, but their work was both too individual and too American 
to allow its easy influence on the short story in the hands of 
English rvriters. 

Yet in spite of the prolific and distinguished output of 
short stories from 1920 onwards it may well be held that the 
two volumes of 1914, Joyce's Dubliners and Lawrence's The 
Prussian Officer, excelled all the later work in originality and 
force. One of the best of the later practitioners, H. E. Bates, 
owed much to Tchekhov and Maupassant : in his own words, 
"for me Tchekhov has had many lessons ; but it is significant 
to note that I learned none of them until I had learned 
others from Maupassant". There were also before Bates the 
examples of Katherine Mansfield and A. E. Coppard. But, 
though Joyce may have owed some inspiration to the short 
stories of Gogol, his work came more directlj'’ from his own 
vision of life, and there had been nothing like it before in 
English. Dubliners contains only fifteen stories, of which the 
longest is The Dead. 

The Dead, one of the greatest short stories the half- 
century was to produce, is tj'pical of the form the new 
short storj' was to take. A picture of a jolly Christmas 
party given by three women teachers of music, it is 
crowded with personalities who e.xist not for their own sakes 
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but to give the atmosphere. For story there is simply the 
arrival of guests, the fussing of hosts, the flattery of the elder 
hosts by their guests, culminating in a little speech by one 
Gabriel, and finally the dispersing of the guests and the emo- 
tions of Gabriel and his wife in their hotel bedroom. Indeed 
in the normal sense there is no story, but the close is a moment 
of revelation to Gabriel. Exalted by his speech, by the com- 
pany, by the wine and song, into a flash of renewed romantic 
love for his wife, he is first frustrated in this emotion by his 
wife’s aloofness and then shaken to his soul by her sad 
memories, released by a song at the party, of a youth who 
years before had died of love for her. . As she sleeps, ‘ 'gener- 
ous tears filled Gabriel’s eyes”. “He thought of how she 
who lay beside him had locked in her heart for so many years 
that image of her lover’s eyes when he had told her that he 
did not wish to live . . . His soul had approached that region 
where dwell the vast hosts of the dead . . . His own identity 
was fading out into a grey impalpable world.” Meanwhile 
outside the snow is falling over all Ireland and that young 
man’s grave. "His soul swooned slowly as he heard the snow 
falling faintly through the universe and faintly falling, like 
the descent of their last end, upon all the living and the dead.” 
So the short story ends with a music and phrasing of poetry to 
conclude a spiritual experience, and the realistic details of the 
scene which led up to it not only blend in full harmony with 
but take on a deeper interpretation from the final poetry. 
The technique resembles Virginia Woolf’s expansion of a 
moment to grow like a drop, which at last fully expanded and 
shining vanishes in time but remains in the perfection of art. 

So the short story had grown nearer to the lyric and close 
to a psychological mood-poem like Coleridge’s Frost at 
Midnight, enriched by an element of narrative. No other 
story in Dubliners was either so sustained or so poetic in con- 
ception and finality. The short Araby gives us a glimpse of 
a boy’s idyllic love frustrated in the manifestation he would 
give of it because, prevented from getting to the bazaar in 
time, he cannot bring back a present for the girl he shyly 
adores, but realism here darkens the treatment, though the 
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momcnl which had the minimum of story in its sliaping. 
Second Best opens witli a talk between two sisters, of whom 
the elder has lost the young man whom she loved ; the 
younger in a flash of anger at being bitten by it kills a mole ; 
walking home they encounter a young man. and the elder 
sister, who had expressed a personal repugnance to killing 
moles unnecessarily, is brought, in a brief exchange of words, 
to ask. Why, would you like me to kill moles then ?” "And 
the next day, after a secret, persistent hunt, she found another 
mole pkying in the heat. She killed it, and in the evening, 
when Tom came to the gate to smoke his pipe after supper, 
she took him the dead creature.” After that Lawrence needs 
ony a few lines to bring the two together in a passionate 
embrace, fulfilling the careful but unemphasised implications 
m the earlier part of the eight-page story. Again there has 
been violence, if only to a mole, and further, in so far as 
action has resulted, the Lawcnce short story certainly tends 
to have more narrative force than Joyce's. Yet Uwrcnce 
could also present the scene in which emotions arc stirred 
without resultant action, lea\ang the reader, as the modem 
short stor}^ commonly does, to speculate for himself what 
followed when the emotions were again dissipated and the 
flow of life resumed. For instance, in The Christening we 
look into a collier’s home and watch’ the conflicting, violent 
emotions aroused by the christening of the illegitimate baby 
of one of the daughters ; nothing happens except the uprush 
of feelings. 

Tlie Prussian Officer volume indeed contains a wide variety 
of short stories. It includes the rather old-fashioned novel 
™ Daupiters of the Vicar, and the episode short 

story A Sick Collier, in which we see an outbreak of madness 
in which the man tries to kill his wife. The title stoiy is a 
psychological study of the hatred of the Prussian officer for 
is young orderly, which breeds an answering hatred in the 
lad, resulbng in his murdering the officer with his bare hands 
in the woods ; in this the interest again lies not in what 
happens, but in the tension between the two and in the reac- 
tions in the tortured soul of the young soldier. The volume 
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is in fact a true expression of Lawrence's variety in all the 
characteristic themes and manners of his novels : the antago- 
nism between the sexes, the wife who is socially above her 
husband, the animal passions of humanity, the crude reality 
of life in mining villages, the sheer beauty of the countryside, 
all emerge, but, as in his later stories too, largely unspoilt 
by his preaching side. The short story constrained Lawrence 
to concentrate upon the essentials, and the force of his genius, 
fusing the poetic and the realistic, made his selection of the 
significant moment, when he chose that as the core of his 
story, achieve an intensity of effect which the later short story 
writers could seldom rival. 

But after 1920 the short stor^'' entered the atmosphere and 
influence of the Continent, that is to sa5'^ principally those 
of Maupassant and Tchekhov. These two influences were 
largely contrasted, but, as is shown by Bates's just quoted 
remark, they could be ' complementary: Bates held both 
writers "in equal affection and esteem". The short story of 
JIaupassant was in tone materialistic and realistic ; it did 
not seek to draw its readers’ affections sympathetically to its 
characters ; its treatment was clear and logical ; it was a 
stoiy cleverly climaxed. The short stoiy of Tchekhov was 
spiritual, it offered a sympathetic insight into the soul ; rely- 
ing on atmosphere and suggestion, though its details were 
realistic, it was elusive ; it tended to have no sharp ending, 
because it had no "plot”, but, like Joyce and Lavxence at 
their best, to leave the view open, to dissolve and re-form in 
the reader’s mind. Both were great masters of their form, 
using no more words than were absolutely necessary to secure 
their effect, and neither coming between the story and the 
reader. 

The writer who outstandingly accepted the inspiration 
of Maupassant was Somerset Maugham, but on the whole,, 
however much a writer like Bates owed to Maupassant, 
the English short stor}? evolved much more closely after the 
kind of Tchekhov. It chose the significant moments in 
the lives of people, invested them with the appropriate atmo- 
sphere, and dealt with them with a notable sensitiveness. 
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which was economically controlled. It was natural that 
women writers should excel in this form with its scrni-poctic 
sensibility. It was natural too that this new form should come 
into its own in the daj’s of the cinema, with whose technique 
of the selective psychological spotlight it had much in com- 
mon. It may be noticed too that it came in the time of a 
happy rebirth of the essay, with whose technique also it 
had its similarities, for as the true essay is a patterning of 
reflection, carefullj' but unobtrusively controlled, so the short 
story broods reflectively, like a prose IjTic turning on a single 
theme. 

It does not matter whether or no Katherine Mansfield was 
directly influenced b}' Tchekhov. Middleton ^lurrj', her 
husband and editor of her e.xccllcnt Journal and letters, has 
denied it. She certainlj' greatly admired the work of Tchek- 
hov and her handling of the form was akin to his. Her 
reputation rests on a few volumes slight in bulk. Her early 
In a German Pension she herself declined to reprint ; Bliss , 
and Other Stories appeared in 1920, The Garden Party in 
1922, and The Doves' Nest (1923) and Something Childish 
(1924) were both posthumous collections in which many of 
the stories were unfinished. They •were not, even allowing 
for the growing strain of her tuberculosis, easity written, but 
were very carefully, even anxiously, brooded over in her 
mind and subjected to severe self-criticism in the writing. As 
the months passed in her last j^ears, her Journal recorded 
the increasing intensity of her desire to write nothing but the 
best as she saw' it, to present her storj' as a crystal unflaw’ed 
by the least falsity of feeling. Above all, "all must be deeply 
felt" ; she must get "the deepest truth out of the idea”. 

Katherine Mansfield had come from New Zealand, and it 
w'as in the nature of her genius that she should produce her 
best in stories w'hich drew on the stored memories of her child- 
hood and early youth in that country. Among those the long 
story At The Bay stands out as a triumph in the sustained 
use of her method, for, while its separate little sections are all 
part of the same day, each a picture complete in itself, they 
are inseparable parts of a total living idea. Here is the 
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essence of a New Zealand day in a typical family from early 
morning until night. In the very early morning, the sun only 
just rising, an old shepherd heads ^e sheep to their next 
pasturage ; everything is sensitively presented, the white 
sea-mist, the dew on bushes and flowers, the "Ah-Aah !” 
of the sleep}’- sea, the lean, upright old man with his frieze 
coat and his pipe, its “bowl as small as an acorn”, the old 
sheep-dog w’aggling past the disdainful cat, the softly stirring 
breeze, a goldfinch ruffling its small breast feathers as it turns 
to the sun, and the bleating of the sheep. It is a delicate 
w'ater-colour, a gently modulated prose lyric. Then from his 
bungalow' races Stanley Burnell to the sea for his early 
morning swim, to be irritated by finding a neighbour already 
before him in his own stretch of sea. Back in the bungalow he 
fusses over his breakfast, his three little girls at their porridge, 
until in the nick of time he catches the coach to business %vith 
the aid of his sister-in-law, and the little household relaxes 
in relief. Then the family go dow’n to the beach, where the 
three little girls are shown “an old, w-et, squashed-looking 
boot” by “two little boys, their knickers rolled up, [who] 
twinkled like spiders”. So picture succeeds picture, and we 
feel the pulse of a typical day’s life. The people are ordinary 
people, the bustling husband, the dreamy wife, the inhibited 
young sister-in-law, the daring neighbour with her question- 
able husband, the restless maid with her elderly crony. They 
have their reality as individuals, but it is the total idea of 
how such a community’s life goes from sunrise to night that 
is Katherine Mansfield’s purpose, so w'ell achieved that it 
appears to the reader’s inner eye like a perfect example of 
artistic television. Katherine Mansfield has a satiric eye, but 
her satire ripples w'ithout apparent effort and without drawing 
our notice : we rather feel that we, only as w’e read, impose 
any sab'ric interpretation. 

. Of the stories set in New Zealand at least two others stand 
out. The Doll’s House and The Garden Party. Each illustrates 
another way of w’orking out the short story. The essence of 
The DoU’s House is in its end, which crystallises the wonder- 
ing joy w'ith which a small child cherishes in its heart the - 

E. I.. -X.V. 18 
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vision of a special beauty gained, after yearning, at the 
expense of fear and shame. 

i , 

"'Presently our Else nudged up close to her sister. 

But now she had forgotten the cross lady. She put out 
a finger and stroked her sister’s quill ; she smiled her 
rare smile. 

‘I seen the little lamp’, she said, softly. 

Then both were silent once more.” 

The perfect simplicity of “I seen the little lamp” makes an 
ending which on first reading seems unexpected but which 
immediately is felt to be the true and the to-be-expected 
ending. So this short story resembles a Shakespearian sonnet, 
in which, similarly, a slow exposition culminates in a flash 
which throws back its illumination on the whole. Here the 
picture of the doll’s house, of the excitement of the children, 
of the snobbish exclusion of the washerwoman’s children by 
the others, of Aunt Berjd relieving her feelings by bullying her 
nieces and the little Kelveys, is given an altered value by the 
sudden concentration at the end on a quite different feeling ; 
the satire upon pride as it appears variously in the children 
and their elders, which at first seems a leading theme, gives 
way to the deeper reality of childish emotion, and the final 
effect blends our sense of a child’s thrill in life with our sense 
of pity. To this treatment that of The Garden Party offers 
a contrast, for, instead of leading up to a climax, it dies away 
on the inexpressible. When I^ura, leaving the cottage of 
death, meets her brother, she. is crying : — 

" ’Was it awful ? ’ 

'No', sobbed Laura. 'It was simply marvellous. 

But. Laurie — She stopped, she looked at her brother. 

'Isn’t life', she stammered, 'isn't life — ’. But what life 
^vas she couldn’t explain. No matter. He quite under- 
stood. 

'Isn’t it, darling?’ said Laurie." 

Here Katherine Mansfield has deliberately left the edges of 
her picture blurred, and though her short story attains fuller 
meaning towards the end, as the jmung girl looks on the 
beautiful peace of the dead young man, its meaning has been 
diffused almost throughout, from the moment the news of 
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the fatal accident reaches Laura in the midst of the excited 
preparations for the party. This is more akin to Virginia 
Woolf’s method, once more the drop growing till its time is 
full. When the drop is full, it contains much — ^the excite- 
ment of youth, the different values of j'outh and age, and of 
a young girl and an older girl, the innocent affectation 
of youth, and youth's sensitiveness and charm, the contrast of 
rich and poor, and through all the pulse and mystery of life, 
and a soft brilliance of light and colour. 

Katherine Mansfield’s human scene is not a wide one. 
Hers are mostly well-to-do people and the poor are generally 
present for the sake of contrast, though Life of Ma Parker, 
which depicts an old charwoman reeling under fate’s last blow 
in her hard life, the death of her little grandchild, shows how 
deep was her S3'mpathy with the poor. Of her well-to-do 
people she writes in something of Virginia Woolf’s spirit, 
liking them, but aware of their vanities and prides. Her 
stories often expose selfishness and affectation. Her psj'cho- 
logical insight is clear and subtle, and can be ruthless. In one 
stoiy’. The Fly, she concentrates on a glimpse of human nature 
in its least pleasing working : a business man, whose memory 
has stirred in grief for his son lost in battle six 3fears before, 
finds a fly in his inkwell, takes it out on to blotting-paper, and 
then drenches it in ink from his pen, watching its successive 
attempts to clean itself until finally it dies, and when the 
sadistic spasm has passed, seized by "such a grinding feeling 
of nxetchedness . . . that he felt positively frightened”, he 
finds himself unable to recall of what he had been thinking. 
But on the whole, though her view of life inclines to sadness, 
she does not probe the darker spots, and even when her scene 
is grey there is alwa3's the tremor of life. Especial^ the 
frequent appearance of children and the 3'oung gives her 
work tenderness. Had she lived longer, she might well have 
gone deeper, if not wider, but as the3'’ stand her short stories 
fulfil Matthew Arnold’s requirement of a "criticism of life”. 

The short stories of A. E. Coppard, coinciding in their 
first appearance with the recognition of Katherine Mansfield, 
ensured the wide approv'al of the short story. He became 
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known quickly after the volume Adam and Eve. and Pinch 
Me of 1921, and in the twenty years between the wars he had 
published twelve volumes, among which The Black Dog 
(1923), The Field of Mustard (1926) and Dunky Fitlow 
(^933) "’ere particularly notable. Born in 1878, he was ten 
years older than Katherine Mansfield, and his manner was 
already formed when in his early forties he settled dowTi to 
his new career of short story writing. He had not the delicate 
artistry of Katherine Mansfield, her luminous precision and 
subtle power of suggestion, but in his qreater earthine.ss lies a 
solid strength. If in comparison with her he sometimes seems 
clumsy, his patient progress with a story has a convincing 
cumulative effect, and, if none of his stories has the perfec- 
tion of At The Bay, any group of them makes an impression 
of substantial richness. 

His is a countrj' world, c.xlcnding to small county 
market towns; at times his scene may be Whitechapel or 
an Austrian circus or "the backyards of Australia Sfreet”, 
but mostly it is the countrj'side of woods and moors, of 
fields where "the grass [is] sweet as an apple”, of a village 
with its ^^carage "hung over with pastoral elms”, of "a little 
harbour at the mouth of an Anglian river”, where we hear 
the talk in the quiet tap-room of the Ferry Inn. In this 
setting he gives us ordinary people moved by the ordinary 
concerns and passions of life, particularly the passion of love 
and all its consequences of joy and sorrow, frustration, 
jealousy and hatred. It is a tragicomic view of life of the 
Shakespearian kind, in which the normal humorous realities, 
sometimes crude, sometimes pathetic, sometimes ironic, are 
inseparable from the passion and beauty. He tends indeed, 
as stories of country life have done from Shakespeare onwards 
through Hardy, to make the comic loom large by his liking for 
the odd and even grotesque in rustic character and circum- 
stance. But, especially through the country-side, the poetic 
always lies submerged in his treatment and breathes from 
the rich earth of all the seasons. 

His short stories vary considerably in length and kind. 
Some, like The Black Dog and The Higgler, take the form of 
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full accounts of an episode in a man’s life : The Black Dog 
of the love of a gentleman for an innkeeper’s daughter, who 
is drawn tragically to suicide by his very goodness and its 
lack of passion, The Higgler of a man’s largely, but by no 
means wholly, comic distraction between his love for two 
girls, the poor girl he marries, and the daughter whom a 
comfortable widow offers him as a wife, a girl too shy to 
declare her own love, so that the higgler feels there must be 
some snag in the mother’s proposal. In such stories the story 
element pla3's a large part and the conception of character, is 
important too. Indeed in the stories in which he gives him- 
self the scope Coppard leans towards the manner of the novel, 
even approaching plot in his concern with the interaction of 
character and circumstances, but ' the unifying semi-poetic 
atmosphere and the concentration on essentials make them 
short stories and not novels in brief. In Doe he gives one 
short story within another; inset is the tale of a man’s 
tragic love, its pain arising from the temperamental incom- 
patibility between a man and a woman (one of his favourite 
themes), but the surrounding sketch of the two old men, 
years before friends at college, and now brought together 
when the one is an almost saintly country vicar and the other 
has come into haven with him, bearing this tragic memory 
from the past, could almost stand by itself, as a modern short 
stor}^ a picture of peace and friendship which needs neither 
end nor beginning, existing as a sustained moment appealing 
to our sympathies, our humour and our senses. 

In other stories he can discard story almost entirely, and 
concentrate on the moment where past and present strive in re- 
vealing tension: Christine's Letter shows a waitress, who has 
deserted her husband, brooding, as she serves her customers, 
on a letter she has just received from him; the essence of the 
incompatibility of the pair having been vividly conveyed, both 
by the letter and the girl’s reactions, the curtains are drawn 
across this glimpse of the strong feelings surging under the 
girl’s controlled exterior — asked to repay the surcharge made 
on the letter, she replies, "O, dear ... It wasn’t of the 
slightest consequence. I wish you hadn’t. It was from . . . 
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from someone 1 didn’t know". The Cherry Tree too is a 
glimpse of a woman’s emotions, its ending tantalising in the 
nneertainty of its ps3’chological implications. Again he can 
tell the kind of short storj' which is a brief anecdote with an 
ironic unexpected ending, after Maupassant. Adam and Eve 
and Pinch Me has an unexpected ending, but here it makes 
the perfect conclusion to an unusual dream c-xj^cricncc, where 
the dream dovetails into a revelation of fact at the moment 
of waking. With all this varied and highly' successful achieve- 
ment it was not surprising that the work of Coppard soon 
became very' influential on the growing host of practitioners 
of the short storjE 

A few years after Coppard began H. E. Bates appeared 
as a close rival. By 1934 he had published two volumes, 
Day’s End and The Black Boxer, and in that year a selection 
of his talcs was introduced by Edward Garnett. Bates had 
pul himself to school to the best masters : Garnett remarked 
that “there is hardly a single story in which there is not a 
subtle reference to one of his favourite authors: to Tchekhov, 
Turgenev, Tolstoy, Conrad, or Stephen Crane. If you have 
a good ear, j'ou will catch a number of such allusions, for 
Bates has read a great deal, and never hesitates to adopt and 
adapt another man’s methods for his own purposes’’. He 
showed less originality and strength than Coppard, and was 
less of a story-teller, more of a writer of prose lyrics expres- 
sing simple harmonised moods and scenes with a delightfully 
•fresh sensibility. Like Coppard, he treats of passion, but it 
does not seem so natural to his genius as to Coppard’s ; he 
seems to rely more on the material supplied by childhood 
memory and later observation than on imagination; humour 
in many tones often lightens his stories but it stops short of 
the truly comic ; though his world too is mainly the country 
world, in his poetry of earth there is more of fragrance, less 
of earthiness. 

If there were nothing else, his pictures of the woods 
and fields, farms and roads, would still show his mastery 
of setting: it is lively and loving in its details. "In the 
midday heat of a June day a farm-boy was riding down 
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;i ineadow-Iane, btraddling a fat white pony. The 

h!c).~boin.s of hawthorn iiad shrivelled to brown on the tall 
hedgi's hanking the lane and wild pink and white roses were 
beginning to open like .stars among the thick green leaves. 
The air \\as heavy with the scent of earl}' summer . . So 
one stor}' opens typically. But his gift as a short storj' 
writer lay in his being able to c.vpose before us a mood or 
(piality of the human soul a.s the circumstances of at most a 
few hours create it. (lencmlly it is quite an ordinar}' mood, 
but it is handled with exceptional skill ; at the close of The 
Mower there is indeed a coinjilex of emotions — "as she listened 
her dark face was filled with the conflicting expression of many 
emotions, exasperation, pcrjilexity, jealousy, longing, hope, 
anger” — but there is nothing extraordinary about it, and 
Bate.s has shown the simple cause with the utmost naturalness. 
Tishuig may stand as a satisfying c.xamplc of his work at both 
its slightest and its best : two elderly widowers, friends since 
youth, recall one summer evening the joys of fishing when 
they were young ; surely those joys could bo relived again, 
and so they lay their lines, reminding one another to be out 
early next morning, not later than four, with a basket ; but 
"birds wake, cattle pass across the mcadow.s, in the \allage a 
bell rings for an early service. But along the river-path 
nobody comes". 

As has been said, many writers deserve to be named 
alongside Bates, but it must suffice to add the name of Henry 
Williamson to tho.se already mentioned, for his achievement 
in the field of the short stor}' whose persons arc birds and 
animals — in one notable instance an indomitable weed. His 
volumes like The Peregrine’s Saga (1923) had been preceded 
by the admirable tales of the Canadian, C. G. D. Roberts, 
but Williamson took this kind of theme nearer to the modern 
short story. 

The exceptional individuality of T. F. Powys, however, 
demands special mention. He created a countr}' world of his 
own, where queer loveable clergymen sought to save the souls 
of parishioners of the greatest bucolic oddity or simplicity, or, 
despairing of that, preached to the birds and animals. All is 
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seen in a rare distorting mirror ; \vc arc invited to think in 
terms of a strangely inverted Cliristianity, which keeps lov'c 
as its core and regards death as the supreme boon, while 
assuming a pagan a-morality towards the sins of the flesh. 
Powys is indeed a preacher who employs fantastic parable as 
his medium, and he hates above all cruelty, malice, selfish- 
ness, and all the meanness of materialism. Humour and wit, 
ironic and poetic, fill his work with a white light, and every 
short stor}’ is a masterpiece of suggestive brevity. No WTiter 
in this half-centurj' made words trip so easily in the invisible 
fetters of artistic control ; no short story writer constantly saw 
the idea of his storj^ with more intellectual and imaginative 
clarity. From an early collection like The House With an 
Echo (1928) to Bottle’s Path (1946) he maintained his 
characteristic manner. His novels, such as Mr Weston's 
Good Wine, have the same qualities on an c.xtcnded, but still 
brief scale. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE DRAMA, 1900 TO 1950 

The first decade of the twentieth century was a -period 
of great promise and of considerable achievement in drama. 
With. -the plays of Bernard Shaw, Barrie, Granville Barker 
and Galsworthy in England and those of Synge in Ireland, 
drama, after the lapse of „over_a ..century, •became.. once again 
somethingjmore than mere theatrical entertainment, intellect 
re-entered the ...theatre' and, "plays resumed their place . in 
literature. 

The way for this .„almqst_ spectacular advance had, been 
prepared..slo\vly for some dme. As far back as 18,65, when 
Robertson!s...So«e/y was produced, to be followed_in 1867 
hy,.Qaste, there had .dawned, the possibility, of a,,n,e>v..drama 
realistically, .concerned -with- the -problems of- contemporary 
life . Henry, Arthur Jones had followed in the wake of Robert- 
son with such a play as Saints, and Sinners in .1884. Pinero, 
forsaking farce, and the sentimentality of Sweet Lavender 
(1888), in tha. nineties followed Jones in the half-way house 
of realistic melodrama, where loy.e.a.h.djeligion encountered the 
conventions. But by then ihe-influence of-Ibsen had arrived 
in-England after a time-lag of some years. His. Peer. Gynt 
had appeared in 1869, Pillars ...of ^Society andA Doll's Honse 
were respectively produced, in^ 1877. and 1879, and .GAosis, 
An Enemy of -the People, fThe Wild-Duck, Rosmersholm and 
Hedda Gabler followed between 1881 and 1890. But the first 
performance of Ibsen in England was that of A Doll’s House 
in London in 1889. Then Grein put on Ghosts at his Indepen- 
dent Theatre in 1891, and in the same year 5,ha,w_,p.ublished 
h.\s-Quintessence~of~lbsenism, and they were joined in their 
propaganda work for Ibsen by the dramatic critic William 
Archer who also translated Ibsen. Slowly but effectively the 
force of Ibsen’s genius -triumphed over the angry denunciation 
\Yhich the first knowledge of his work evoked both from 
audiences and from the average critic in this country as Grein 
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tominucd (o htagc Ib^(•!l, liy tlu- liplit fora jh'a rirann 
hat! Ijci'ii fnugin and won. l-’rom tin- turn of (he cen(urj',tlj(: 
drama of ideas coiihi i;o aliead witli.cmilidenrc, tlinllenging 
inora! and social conventions, atid di.sjitnsinf; with * the 
theatrical paraphernalia of staj-cy plots and outworn devices 
like the suliloqu}'. 

In the theatre itself in the last decade of the nineteenth 
ontstandin?:; achievement was the success of Oscar 
\\ ike's pjay.s. This owed little or nothing to Ibscn, hut 
\ 1 de loo was of the grcate:,t value in raising the standards 
of the drama. Kot since Shcri<ian's Thr. Sr.hool for Scandal 
to 1773 had there been any comedv of coinjiarable artislr>’. 
and indeed Congreve's plays just two hundred years before 
T ' / perhaps his nearest forenmners in watty comedy. 

Lady 11 ttidcnncrc's Fan came first in 1S02 and, with its 
imphcit criticism of social convention, it had some contact 

Arthur Jones: but from the begin- 
ning \Vildc s genius lay in the brilliance of his dialogue and 
any seriousness and sentiment were increasingly overlaid bv 
pure comedy as he went through A Woman of S’o Importance 
Jli^sband (1895) to.cnd„wiUuthc-^av 
^ti jcial absurdity of The Imporlcincc of Being luirncst (1895). 

un such outstanding encouragement comcdvvjcvivcd and 
both J ones _and -Pinero produced nolcworth}- comedies, such 
as Jones s TJe ^/vr.win 1S96 and Pinero’s Trclaxancy of 4 hc 
^ these two dramatists, without capturing 

e spin of Ibsen, Icaml a good deal from him too and thev 
proceeded also to question the conventions with Jones's The 
^ ° P/n’/isfiHcs (1S95) and Pinero’s The Second 
TRn The Notorious Mrs Ebbsmilh of 1S93 and 

1890 respectively. Aiidicnccs^-cre.rcspondingJavourabljao,, , 
iw ° religious problems on the stage provided 

that.the .treatment .was not ."too daring". 

,, kbg run the ..most -important- 'dovelopment-in 

Iftr of. Bernard Shaw, men, 

, , ^ving wntten^ ^onie^unsuccessful novels, ,he wvrotaJiis 
Qi’v * owers Houses, in 1892, he was already thirty- 

n success came to him slowly. On the stage-his only 
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financial success was in- America, mainly \vith ,r/!e Devil’s 
Disciple .in 0:897. In this country his plays for the most part 
secured only a few performances. A rms and the Ma n had-a 
run .of., eleven_ weeks. in ,1894 and it" made him fairly widely 
known, but it was produced at a loss of about £4,000, which 
was borne by Miss Horniman, who was then financing a season 
of modern drama at the Avenue Theatre. You Never Can 
Tell,, written in 1896, got off the mark with six matinees in 
1900, and Mrs JiVarren’s .Projession, written in 1893, had. to 
wait -.for a performance until 1902 when the Stage Society 
produced it privatel3^ ^Shaw, ho.weyer, was steadily consoli- 
dating his position, and by_-,,i5po he had made his . plays 
a>vailable,.to. the reading public. In 1898 . he published Plays 
Pleasant and. Unpleasant, supplying fuU-stage-directions.and 
adding . prefaces , e.xpla.ining , the , meaning, of the. plays and his 
attitude -to . the Theatre and .to a wide range of contemporary 
problems. The. dPleasant-Jllaj's were Arms...and. the^Mm, 
Candida, _Xhe_Man ,oJ_ Mutiny, and .yj^i.N_ever^Can XelLasid 
the. .Unpleasant consisted .. of ,W.idowets‘.~Il.ouses, T he Philan- 
derer and M^s,..Warren’s-, Profession. In 1900 Plays' jor 
Puritans followed, which added The Devil's Disciple, Caesar 
and Cleopatra and Captain Brassbound’s Conversion. More- 
over, after-earlier-work-as-musical-and-literary'-critic, he had 
been given the opportunity for three j^ears, from -1895 . until 
he.resigned in i8g8, qf.constructiyely criticising the drama as 
dramatic. critic of The Saturday Review. 

Thus in_igoo,Bernar,d_Shaw, by now forty-four, was„a^ 
forc.e_to_be-reckoned„with, and. all he needed was a-theatre to 
put. ..his. work -before London .audiences. This need was 
supplied_by„theXourtJChe.atre, w'hich in. 1904 came into the 
hands of J. E. Vedrenne, who was its financial manager, and of 
Granville Barker, actor and playwright, who was its producer. 
With this opportunity Bhaw .rapidly won outstanding. success, 
and hjs_ plavs pro vided the main part of the CourtJTheatre’s 
season, which ran und'er“tliis management till igoy. J^ljin 
and Superm an, which he had been writing, betwe en iqoi and 
igo3, had aJong.r.unpnT.go4 ; in the same yeax'john-Bull’.s 
^QtJterJsland :sva.s a. popular-success, and MajorXarbara .and 
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TJie Doctor’s Dilemma followed in 1905 and.1906 respectively. 
In America his earlier success was now exceeded, four of his 
plays, Candida, You Never Can Tell, Arms and the Man and 
The Man of Destiny, running at the same time in.New York in 
1903-4. 

Shaw’s reputation was indeed-international, The-Dootor’ s 
Dilemma being produced in Berlin in 1908, and in 1912 Shaw 
had Pygmalion given its first production in Berlin in preference 
to London. In London his_o.uts tanding thea trical succes s 
before the. First War. was First Play which -ran for^ 

two and a half years, totalling sixJiundred.performances. His 
other play_s_before_j:9i4.^vere Getting Mamed (1908), The 
Showing Up of Blanco, Pgsnet (1909), TJie Jdarh Lgdy^of 
the Sonnets and Misalliance, both in. 1910, and Andro_cles 
and the .Lion produced in 1913. In fact by the time the war 
came he had. become not only the leading playwright of the 
day and the. most distinguished figure, in, English drama for 
well over a century, but also a great propagandist far. modern 
ideas, of social progress and reform, using the drama to that 
end jusLas_H. G. Wells was in the same years using the 
novel. His greatest plays were still to come, but he had 
already produced some..oLJiis .most-perfect.-work, such as 
Candida. Above all, he had accustomed. a large and growing 
proportion .of the- English play-going public to expect, when 
they went to the theatre, to be. provoked into thinking by a 
lively and penetrating exposure of the questionable bases of 
established views of wealth, property, the relationship of the 
sexes, family life, the medical profession, religion — indeed 
of nearly every aspect of life. 

But though Shaw in this way came into his own in these 
first fourteen years of the century and though, in the per- 
spective of time, nipst other dramatists of that period have 
become dwarfed in the comparison, the serious theatre had 
much else to offer in the years leading up to the war. Above 
all there were the plays of Sir James, Barrie (he was created 
a baronet in 1913) to hold the ..balance, wdth_Shaw. In the 
changed mental climate of the thirties when he died, the 
charming sentimentality of Barrie’s work was anathema to 
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perhaps a majoritj' of the public, but when his early plays 
first appeared they delighted a wide audience. The year 1903 
saw (he production of Quality Street and The Admirable 
Crichton, and in 1904 began the run of the probably immortal 
Peter Pan. Alice-Sit-by-the-Firc (1905), What Every Woman 
Knoxes (190S), A Slice of Life (1910) and The Txuelve Pound 
Look (lOTo) were among the best of his plaj's that followed 
before 1914. 

While Shaw__whettcd _thc intellectual appetite of his 
audience, Barrie, .played on the' sentiments, of his and gave 
little-morc-than a-hint of social-critieism. In The Admirable 
Crichton he might put the butler, as the one efficient person, 
in charge of his social superiors on a desert island, but it w’as 
for the sentimental fun of it : when the episode was over, the 
butler would contentedlj' resume his proper status. In The 
Txvclve Pound Look he presented a woman who had escaped 
from an uncongenial husband by making herself independent 
of his money by the earnings from her tjT^ewriter, but the con- 
temptuous picture of the stupid, overbearing man is, for 
Barrio, e-xceptionally satiric, and in spite of its coneentrated 
scorn the little play is onlj' a slight contribution to the plea 
for economic freedom for women in comparison with the 
weightier treatment by Shaw and Wells and the ardour of 
the contemporary' suffragettes. Indeed, B.arrie in general 
sought neither, to criticise nor to penetrate below' the surface 
of. life. He_ would rather soar on the wings of fantasy', and 
enchant his audience -to follow' him by ..the dexterity of his 
theatrical craftsmanship, in w'hich in his own w'ay he rivalled 
Shaw', and by' the tender poetic whimsicality of his imagi- 
nation. 

It is impossible.not to, suspect. in Barrie a more searching 
criticism of. .life than his play's as a whole contain, but the 
daemon that inspired him as a dramatist w'as akin to his own 
Peter Pan, an elusive spirit w'hich preferred not to grow' up 
in this modern world. 4s^soon^ as^his imagination began to 
create illusions . for . the stage, Barrie usually turned his back 
on the disagreeable in life and set about pleasing an audience 
which, like himself, wanted its heart moved, but w'ithout 
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pain, and ils fancy lit up with rosy lights. So in QuaUty 
btrcct he evoked a charmingly idyllic picture of love in the 
days of the Napoleonic wars. In.two of.his.bcst_plays, Dear 
Brutus (1917) and Mary /?o.w_(i92o),.he typically checkedhis 
devclopment_of Lhe„thcincs from giving-risd -to any deep 
■uneasiness, m-Dcar- Brutus speculating- on ihc responsibility 
o each of us for his failure in life and in Mary^Rosc letting 
the supernatural sport with mortals, but in both plays leaving 
his^audicnce only pleasantly .bewitched by his artistic pla3dng' 
upon their feelings. His last- play, -The Boy David. (1936), 
produced the year before his death, was a failure in the theatre, 
ru ^ because of its uncertain and unequal handling of its 
Testament story^ but even ipore because the. spirit of 
^arne was by then quite out of tune witli the darkening day. 

IS reputation as a dramatist may \yell rise again, for he was 
a. t^e. creator, who made a world of his own; but it can 
ar y nse as high as it was in the daj's of his prime, when 
e could delight his audiences as irresistibly by his peculiar 
f s Shaw did his by his provocation, and when he ranked 
without dispute as one of the outstanding creative artists of 
influence on other dramatists, however, was 
.neghgible; perhaps only the early plays of A. A. Milne owe 
anything to his inspiration. 

Barrie, ii^eed, was an individualist, while the strongest 
en ency m English drama in the years before the First _War 
was a ^oup tendency to deal with problems- of - social 
iporahty in a realistic but generally humorous manner. Gran- 

"via ^ ^ ^-?~P ^ 5 -"'right harmonised with..Shaw, as might 

have been expected from the producer of Shaw’s plays. In 
phip nheritmce (1905) he presented a highly respect- 

fnr with his clients’ investments 

pHi r ^ profit and the comfort and 

e Jication of his family, died leaving the burden of righting 

nf i!^ realist corrupted by his love 

lApnV f ™ finance, and in contrast his 

dealistic son, whom the burden turns from a prig into a man 

intn V V 7 to realise the. curious complexity 

into which right and wrong can be woven in the world of 
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modern finance. Waste (1907) dealt with abortion and fell 
under the censor’s ban. The Madras House (1910) explored 
again the way in which rnen and their families become involved 
in moral problems by the dependence of their wealth' on 
business, this time a large millinerj' establishment wh6re a 
mannequin parade before the directors lightens the serious 
satiric comedy. Again Barker showed an idealistic younger 
man waking up to the need for practical steps to improve the 
current waj' of the world : the young man declares that 
"Whitechapel High Street’s our civilisation’’, and he will 
henceforth go in "for sordid, municipal politics, dull hard 
work over drains and dentistry in the schools and such .like’’. 
The implication of the play was that it was time to realise 
that the comfort of the wealthy industrialists and professional 
men and their families must no longer exist at the cost of the 
workers. 

Tdie^YoAing.class,-indeed, became the material for. several 
dramatists. Miss Horniman, who in the nineties had financed 
the production of Shaw, and who in the early years of this 
century also helped to finance the Irish Literary Theatre, was 
behind the repertory company established at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester, in 1907, and here Stanley Houghton, 
_St-John Hankin and St John Ervine were among the drama- 
tists to whom her venture gave scope. Among their plays 
were Houghton’s The Younger Generation (1910) and Hindle 
Wakes (1912), St John Hankin’s The Cassalis Engagement 
(1907) and The Last of the De MtdUns (1908), and St John 
'Ewine’s Mixed Marriage (1911) and Jane Clegg (1913). v 

Choosing generally a_backgrpund.:Of,the industrial or busi- 
ness world, these^playwrights dramatised stories which showed 
reKllions youth . striving , against .repressive .parents, the. clash 
of . man and, master, the stupidity of convention,, the needless 
unhappiness caused by-diilerence of social, class, and the emer- 
gence of bold independent womanhood. Hindle Wakes put 
the question whether a girl should marry her seducer just for 
convention’s sake. Jane Clegg showed a wife, deceived and 
deserted by a weak, lying, gambling husband, who has 
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embezzled a cheque belonging to his employer, rising courage- 
ously above the sordid circumstances of her lower middle 
class life to prefer life alone with her children. She is the 
new woman”, despising the convention tliat a wife exists 
only for her husband and therefore seeming to her husband 
and his mother "unnachercl” ; for she has a mind of her own 
and declares that "it doesn’t seem right somehow to have a 
mind and not use it”. Jane Clegg was, indeed, a play which 
m a very competent manner encouraged its audience to think 
serious y not onlj'^ of the problems of the immediate story 
but of the industrial civilisation of which that story was a 
symptom. Its conclusion raised a wider issue still, that of 
the re ationship between partners in marriage, for, in excusing 
himself, the husband asserts that “it doesn't do a chap much 
pod to be living with a woman who’s his superior ... I ought 
to have inamed a woman like myself, or a bit worse”. So far 

and Shaw, reinforced by thSF'of 
n^ade it possible for 

'^ontemporarj^ society and raise broad 
issues of civilised living. 

years .Galsworthy came Jo^use the drama for 
purpose as these Manchester play^^Tights. 
talpc; aa a ^ Propertied classes in his Forsyte 

' ^^^^^-^^^°ncentrated mpre sharply onyertmn 
SS *eir.wealth.and.jts making JJw Silver 
Hkelv different the attitude of the law was 

the nrnnprf^" betwpn two men. both led by drink into taking 

‘tie son of a 

CToom whn • . ■ the other was an unemployed 

son is hnshp^ opinions were Socialist; the delinquency of the 
"out of sDitp”'^f ’ tbe unemployed man, who stole 

cries out in to ’ ^vith hard labour’ ’-as Jones 

than wot he 'a ® court, "I’ve done no more harm 

no friends hp’^ + w u poor man. I’ve got no money an’ 

subHfled 

liTs nr' "'"ir 

IS not a very agreeable world in which a young girl hates 
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her mother’s lover, who is trying to get rid of shares in a 
dubious gold-mine. Strife- (igog) dealt._with_the ..conflict Jn 
industry„between masters. and .men, Galsworthy again putting 
an emotional weight in his balance against the propertied 
class by making a strike-leader’s wife die of starvation due 
to the strike. In Just ice Qne,.theme„.was.,the_prison 
system. .and. .the „ treatment of prisoners. Xhe.Mob (1914) 
dealt-with crowd psychology. 

Thus Galsworthy explored various ways in which 
society, through its laws and institutions, its conventions, 
its distinctions of wealth and power over against poverty 
and dependence, in fact by its very nature of being a 
society, which, even if divided into classes, was always 
a power to support some and oppose others, shaped 
and determined the destinies of individuals. Galsworthy 
looked- at this scene -as impartially as he could, but his pity 
was always on the side of the underdog, of the victims of self 
and circumstance. His. treatment was serious and affecting, 
but his lack of passion, deprived, his plays of the power to 
rouse anger, against the wTongs he exposed. Indeed, he 
showed too clearly that there were always faults on both 
sides and that all his audience too must be to some extent 
sharers of the blame for the way things were. What he gave 
was good theatre, and it was educative ; each play was a very 
presentable plea for a more Christian approach of class to 
class and of man to man. But his balanced moral preoccupa- 
tion and the limitation of the dramatic form as he handled it 
worked against the creation of vital individual characterisa- 
tion. As compared with his novels, his plays were cramped 
and formal and approached the reasonable sermon. To the 
end they ran, like his novels, on the same lines. Thus in the 
riventies with The Skin Game (1920), Loyalties (1922) and 
Escape (1926) he was still the dramatist of The Silver Box 
and Justice. 

Alongside thjsrealistic drama of.the.middle classes there was, 
however, in . the first decade of the century a-poetie drama, .quite 
apartJromJ:he,iantasy-of.Barrie. ButJts home.was-Ireland, 
notJEngland, and . it. had no. considerable. effect. on English 

E. r.. XX. 19 
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drama. In England there 'verc indeed the j)lay.'; of Stephen 
Phillips, notably his Ilaolo and Franersra (tooo), and similar 
prodnetion.s such as Ulyr.ses (1902) and Nero (1906). They 
were vcrj'_popu]ar, hut.llicy can be dismissed as colourful 
spectacles in blank verse. Ireland, however, experienced a 
revival of drama, in which the poets played a great part. The 
Irish Literary Theatre had its opening season in 1899 and in 
3903 began its tenure of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. Among 
those active either in the management or in v.fiting plays or in 
both were Yeats, Lady Gregorys. "A.E”, Lennox Robinson 
and Padraic Colum, but the outstanding dramatist whom the 
movement produced was John Synge. 

Yeats indeed as early as 1892 had uritten in dramatic 
form The Countess Cathlecn, and in too.} his play 
The Land of Heart's Desire had been acted. Then, 
with . the more determined setting on foot of the move- 
ment, he largely turned for a few years from lyric to dramatic 
poetry, as with The ShadoK>y Waters (1900, acted 1904), 
Cathlecn Nt Houlihan (1902) and Dcirdre (1907). But 
despite his creative, genius Yeats was not a great dramatist 
and the value of his plays lay chiefly in their poetry, in the 
way they set free the imagination to roam in Ireland’s mytho- 
logical^ or historioal past, and Jn the stimulus given by such 
an. attitude towards the theatre from. so gifted a man who 
devoted his practical energy to the success of the Irish 
National Theatre. Lady Gregory had a talent for comedy, 
as m Spreading the News (1904), but her contribution was 
ramer in her warm support of the movement than in her own 
achievement. Padraic_Colum's Work included The Lmid 
(1905) and The Fiddlers' Home (1907) : he tp_ok Irish 
problems realistically and seriously. but could see the humoiir 
toy of Irish characteristics even when deploring the way in 
which the towns, by their attractions, were emptying the Irish 
countryside of young people. 

If Synge had lived longer, his work might well have 
achieved even greater heights than it did, for his career aS-a 
aramahst~lasted_only_some_ six years, at the end of which 
he died ,10,1909. still only thirty-eight. Yeats had, discovered 
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him as a struggling journalist .in. Paris, and on the advice and 
with the help of Yeats, Synge went away to the Aran Islands 
off Western Ireland, to^ s^k himself in the pure Irish life 
•Jot that remote region whose peasant population was still 
unaffected by the modern world. There he lived as one of 
the peasants, his soul was refreshed and , he saw, life, anew 
and .objectively, in its beauty, jts..„comedy. and.. its. tragedy. 
Soon his imagination, flowered, and its- expression was clothed 
in.., the. speech and.speech-rhythms of the islanders,.. a., sp.eech 
long. Jn„.contact.„with.,earth„and. .the simplicities of primitive 
yliving... 

..His first play, the brief. T/ie Shadow of. the Glen (1903), 
was neither comedy nor. tragedy, but the tragicomedy of life 
as it might reach a strange climax in "the last cottage at the 
head of a long glen in County Wicklow". A woman, dis- 
turbed by a knock on the door on a wild evening of rain, puts 
in her pocket a stocking of money before letting in a passing 
tramp. For that money she had married the old farmer whose 
body rests on the bed in the room. When, after a little talk, 
the woman goes out supposedly to tell the neighbours, the 
"dead man" throws off his sheet, takes the tramp into his 
secret and gets a stick to be ready to deal with the jmung 
man whom he knows his "bad wfe” wll bring back. Then 
the old farmer bids his wife leave his cottage for ever — and 
she goes with the tramp ; and the scene closes with him and 
the young man drinking together by the fire, for the old 
man's anger dies down and the other is really an "innocent 
young man”. All is too real and moving for laughter, too 
desolately strange for tears, and the wild beauty of the lonely 
countrj'side is part of the atmosphere. The four characters 
live for us in a vivid present but impress us as people ripened 
and ripening by time and experience, unselfconscious creatures 
going as their several natures bid them. 

Then in his next play. Riders to the Sea (1904), he 
expressed the purely tragic vision of the way in which the 
sea claims the lives of all an old woman’s sons. As before, the 
action is concentrated into one fairly short scene in a cottage : 
one son has but recently been drowned and his clothes are 
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identified as the plaj' begins, but still the last son will make 
a journey and, before long, he having been knocked over into 
the sea by his pony and washed out into a great surf, his body 
is brought back. The old mother, telling herself that "they’re 
all gone now, and there isn't anj'thing more the sea can do to 
me . . . 1 11 have no call now to be up crying and praying when 
the wind breaks from the south, and you can hear the surf is 
in the east, and the surf is in the west, making a great stir with 
the two noises", is left with the further comfort that this 
son at least "will have a fine coffin out of the white boards, 
and a deep grave surcl}'”. Like all Synge's plays it is in 
prose, but the diction and the rhythm e.\alt and attune it 
to the theme, and the poetic concentration is so intense that 
we do not notice how the time of the action has been condensed 
into mere minutes on the stage. It is age-old experience 
pwn new expression through characters whose individuality 
u austere suppression of personal differences 

which suffering and gnef impose on all and especially on 
simple natures. 

In The Well of the Saints (1905) Synge took the wider 
scope of three acts, and let his iron}' play on the theme of a 
man and wife, both blind beggars, who, their sight being 
restiMed by a saint, found that instead of each being beautiful, 
as they had thought, both were hideously ugly. At the 
resultant scene of their fighting each other, at their satisfac- 
lon in losing their sight again, and their final departure from 
the people they had seen too clearly, Synge looked with 
appreciation of the essential humanity of it all, vathout 
mockery or moral judgment. 

•>L„ th® same in his masterpiece. The Playboy of the 

Western World (1907). In that play the kind of life he 
s?.w clearly he presented only too clearly for some of his 
countrymen, who attacked the play with bitter anger, but its 
j excellence was quickly acknowledged outside Ireland. The 
^ poor country publichouse on the wild 
coas o Mayo, and there all the action takes jplace. There 
e 3^_'^ng man confesses he has wandered miles after murder- 
ing IS brutal father in a spasm of anger. Previously a 
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poor-spirited lad, shy to the point of stupidity, he expands 
in the flattery of the village girls and the wonder of the men, 
and wins promise of marriage from the bold beauty Pegeen, 
the publican’s daughter, who is captivated by his poetic 
speech and supposedly wild courage. In his new character 
the Playboj' carries off the honours at the village sports, 
but in the hour of his triumph is exposed by his father’s 
appearance intent on revenge for the blow with which his 
son thought he had killed him. Then the villagers will have 
him hanged, but the Playboy fights back and, his new spirit 
reviving, he marches off to his home again with his falJier. 
^ / But now he is his father’s master, and, as he leaves, he says, 
"Ten thousand blessings upon all that’s here, for you’ve 
turned me a likely gaffer in the end of all, the way I’ll go 
romancing tlirough a romping lifetime from this hour to the 
dawning of the judgment day’’. But Pegeen, who had turned 
against him when she found he was no murderer of his father, 
is left wildly lamenting, ‘T’ve lost the only Playboy of the 
Western World". No doubt neither Pegeen nor the other 
girls, nor indeed any of the characters, throws glory on a 
countryside where such characters are even likely, but, what- 
ever Ireland thought, the outer world could rejoice in the 
vitality and humour of the conception. Here was human 
nature, simple and crude, cunning and brutal, greedy, spiteful 
and changeable, but warm in the blood and capable of poetry. 
For any comparable human beings we need to go back to 
Shakespeare, who in a Sly or an Audrey or a Barnadine or 
in Falstaff and his uncourtly associates could bring to life 
common earthy humanity and let it flout its mingled grace 
and gracelessness of unredeemed flesh and blood and mother 
wit before the virtuous and judging world, w-hile its creator, 
like Synge, did not stand aside to judge. And even more than 
in Shakespeare we are aware of the external scene, of the 
bogs, the potato field; the hedges and ditches, the straying 
sheep, the rabbits in the furze, of the smells and the noises 
of country life, and the lonely landscape beneath a lovers’ 
moon. 
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Synge was hurt and checked by tlic attitude of many in 
Ireland to The Playboy, atid also his ill-health grew woi^. 
Jlis last play, the tragic love-story of Deirdre of the Sorrows, 
a tale of olden times involving the supernatural, was therefore 
unfinished when he died, though it showed no decline of his 
powers. But his other play. The Tinker'^ Walding, written 
earlier and revised in 1909, is the least inspired of his work. 

The one English play which seems to owe its c.sistence 
largely to S3mgc was Masefield's Tragedy of Nan produced by 
Granville Barker in 190S. Masefield was a friend of Synge’s 
and shared his view that "before verse can be human again it 
must learn to be brutal". So in his play he took English 
peasant life, comparably crude to Synge's, and, using prose 
like SjTige with a poet’s vision, attempted a countiy' traged}'. 
He had not the sure touch of Synge, partly no doubt because 
the English scene, invaded bj' the modern world as Western 
Ireland was not, lacked the integrity of the Irish. But that 
mqre^wrhers turned to poetic play.s maj* well have been due 
to the encouragement of Synge's and the general Irish 
example. Among them were Gordon Bottomley, Wilfrid 
Gibson and Lascclles Abercrombie, all of whom WTote verse 
plays, but.ratlicr cxperimentallj'. and for the pleasure of the 
few' than with an eye to the ordinary public stage. 

Abercrombie and Bottomley indeed did not seek to bring the 
common life back into poetic drama but to examine morality 
through stories remote from the modern scene. They aimed 
to present, good and evil and to give their presentation a 
greater, cogency than that of ordinaty prose drama by the 
peculiar potency of poetic imagery and a more universal 
value because the remoteness of their stories emphasised the 
symbolic quality of their themes. Eleckgr, however, stands 
out among these experimental poetic dramatists. His Hassan, 
which was not produced until 1923, eight years after his death, 
was a success in the commercial theatre. Subtitled "The 
story of Hassan of Baghdad and how' he came to make the 
Golden Journey to Samarkand” it had plot, passion and 
song, and it was spectacular in presentation. It had behind 
it Flecker’s own knowledge of the East. Before Hassan he 
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had written in 1911 Don Juan, of which he said "My Don 
Juan is the modem idealist”. Opening with a shipwreck 
off the Welsh coast the play ends in Trafalgar Square and its 
characters include a fisher girl, a Prime Minister and his 
beautiful daughter, and a radical-socialist leader, while Don 
Juan is a young nobleman. Written mainly in prose which 
is often vividly colloquial it contains also some rich poetry 
and its total effect is one of poetic tragedy. Flecker, however, 
was unable to find a producer for it. Meanwhile Masefield 
went on writing occasional plays, but not on the lines of Nan ; 
his prose Pompey the Great of 1910 was followed in 1914 by 
Philip the King in verse and by Good Friday (1917) also in 
verse. 

In_i9i4 the war ineyitably. checked the .deyelopment of 
the .drama. The theatre was by, no,. means . suppressed, but 
soldiers.on leave from the Front required relief ..from reality 
atid relaxation.by. humour, colour, and niusic, .and .theatrical 
managers catered..for..-what . they .thpught , to , be . their ■ needs. 
Nor, ..with- the. incr.easing strain. of, .the.. war, were.,.the, needs 
of...ciyihans,.yery different from .those of the fighting men. 
Outstanding popular successes were the two revues at the 
Alhambra, The Bing Boys are Here (1916) and The Bing 
Boys on Broadway (1918), and the spectacular and tuneful 
Chu Chin Chow, all of which had long runs. Indeed, it .was 
no time, for the social themes of Galsworthy and. the Man- 
chester- dramatists. Moreover St John Hankin and Stanley 
Houghton had both died before 19T4. St John Ervine joined 
the army. The..war„called t^ services of many other drama- 
tists .,away_ from ,Jhe_ theatre. One -of •' the - most, .successful 
dramatists Jn. the. commercial.theatre before the. war had been 
S.omerset-.Maugham, wth ten plays to his credit after his 
first success, A Man of Honour, in 1903, but he produced no 
new play during the war. Barrie’s Dear Brutus in 1917 was 
an exceptional success by one of the older dramatists. At, 
the end of the war Dri^water’s Abraham Lincoln (iprS) 
stood out as a serious play which could match the hour by 
its dramatic picture of a character who, by his courage, 
integrity and moral vision, provided an inspiration to a people 
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exhausted by war. Erom the Irish dramatists some good 
work came, including Lennox Robinson’s comedy The White- 
headedBoy and Lord Dunsany’s one-act play, A Night at an 
Inn, both m 1916, while St John Ervine's earlier written John 
tergn^on was produced at the Abbey Theatre in 1915. But 
the general position of the English intellectual drama is sug- 
ges e y t e silence of Bernard Shaw. His serious dramatic 
^nsideration of the way civilisation was going. Heartbreak 
Hon^e, was wntten in the middle of the war, but he was 
unable to secure its production until 1921. 

When the war was over, the serious drama in part began 
9gain w ere it had left off. Galsworthy was soon back with 
(^92o) and Barrie with Mary Rose in the 
Monkhouse with EiVsi B/oorf (1924) followed 
in Galworthy’s Strije. Bernard Shaw, unchanged 

his attacks on contemporary 
wiT\' ^ of the wider. public 

Tnrh fTll "524, wEile^in his great cycle of plays 

he Lh published in 1921 and produced in 1^92^ 

serin Wc nf? 't"' ■'"’y contribution to tte 

the^nrrp f Evolution”. Drinkwater followed up 

RohPri?^^ Li 7 icoln with Mary Stuart (1921) and 

soHri ViP (^923), on the whole maintaining the power of 
^ ^ v’orkmanship he had showS before 

ereater older dramatist who revealed 

Ssid i Somerset Maugham, who 

to nlavc Hi f earlier competent melodramas and farces 
sJve^ At “to life and exposed it with biting 

fiSal were r/ie Circle (1921), Our Betters 

comedv of instant Wife (1927). His work was the 

possible '^cP^°ducing as naturally as 

bSers onThP behaviour. In The Circle his irony 

ment from hpr ' • "^.^ung wife is contemplating elope- 
a passion fnr f Pc^gg'sh husband, a young politician with 
The husband’s knowledge of antique furniture, 

by a visit of h; ®*®2es upon the opportunity presented 

fighting a losine ^ garrulous woman 

g e with middle age, who is accompanied 
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by the man with whom she had eloped years ago and who is 
now a querulous old fellow running to seed, to try and save 
his son's marriage by disillusioning the daughter-in-law as to 
her own prospects if she too insists on eloping. But the father- 
in-law loses, though, as the curtain falls, he is laughing in the 
confidence of victory, while the others laugh with him in the 
knowledge of his defeat. The Breadwinner, one of his last 
plays, is largely a satire on the families of comfortable middle- 
class professional men ; the brash young, with their unrealistic 
theories of life and petulant patronage of their elders, and their 
materialistic elders treading the ruts of suburbia’s society 
are all rather grimly amusing. Maugham’s breadwinner, a 
stock-broker, deliberately lets himself be "hammered” on the 
Stock Exchange so that he may break away from the wife 
he has lost any mental contact with and his adolescent children 
who bore him. 

On the other hand, St John Ervine as playwright became 
less serious than before with The Lady of Belmont (1924) and 
The First Mrs Fraser (1928). Eden Philpotts, who had been 
a dramatist since the eighteen-nineties followed up the great 
success of his rustic comedy The Farmer’s Wife, first pro- 
duced in 1916, with two similar broad comedies rich in 
characterisation and West country dialogue, Devonshire 
Cream (1925) and Yellow Sands (1926). An outstandingly 
delightful, but slight comedy was J. B. Fagan’s And So To 
Bed, which brought the flirtatious diarist Samuel Pepys to 
life again in 1926. The poetic drama continued to.live mainly 
on,, paper or , in .small productions outside London. Thus 
Lascelles Abercrombie published his Phoenix in 1923, and 
finished The Sale of St Thomas in 1930. Among the best plays 
of Wilfrid Gibson w-ere Krindlesdyke (1922) and Kestrel 
E.dgS- (1924), neither of which was \vritten to be acted. 
GordonJBottomley, whoseMCing-Lear’s-^Wife w’as exceptional 
in being produced in London at His Majesty’s, \yas_deeply 
interested. JnJhe„possibilities of. poetic-drama acted, by -local 
talent, and for many years he was associated with The British 
Drama League. Perhaps the most successful poetic play 
•intended for acting w’as Hardy’s. T/ic Famous Tragedy of the 
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Qiwen of Corftwall (1924), retelling the old story of Tristram 
and Iseult ; it was not, however, intended for the> ordinaiy 
stage, but was “arranged as a play for mummers, in one act, 
requiring no theatre or scenery". 

But alongside the older dramatists there came forward a 
new g^eration of playwrights, outstanding among whom were 
oe oward and Sean O’Casey. Noel Coward, born in 
theatre in his blood. His unerring sense of 
ea ica effect, his wit and dance of dialogue, his sparkling 
•?/ hurly-burly of the bright young moderns 
an eir isillusioned and fantastic elders delighted playgoers 

Young Idea (1922) was followed by 
le or ex (1923)1 then came Fallen Angels and Hay Fever, 

0 m 1925, and he closed the decade with Bitter Sweet 
(1929) and Private Lives (1930) . By these {Bitter Sweet 
Other pieces he had, by his own brilliant talents 
e pe by the absence of any dramatist of equal talents 
+ truer picture, created the legend of the ‘ 'hectic and 
y wenties, when morals _had been thrown to the winds 
marionettes danced fantastically away from reality. 

. ^ 6-aged straining every nerve to keep young and the 
posturing at the mercy of their cultivated tempera- 

not inspire such a legend, he 
aggerated facts by the selective process of his art. 

vnnntr^ Coward portrayed was one in which a 

g man 00 to drugs because his mother took young men 

^ j ^ ^ house-party was a whirl of perverse 

rtation and desperate chatter, a world where “there’s no 

aSused”^! ceaseless din of trying to be 

andipnpp’ could provide much amusement to the 

but WPTP J ° required to exercise little moral judgment 
soertarlp mto almost thoughtless enjoyment of the 

abandonment people acting with disillusioned 

flfd e ^ f dialogue. Hay Fever is 

a good example of Noel Coward at his lightest, happiest and 

sraere°''^i se plot at 

thereforp dp™^^A^ ^ ^ action. Its general effectiveness 

therefore depends upon expert technique from each and every 
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member of the cast”. All we have is a country house, where 
the father is writing a novel entitled The Sinful Woman and 
the wife, an actress in retirement, is hoping to entertain to her- 
self for the week-end an athletic young man, but the son has 
invited a young woman, the daughter a young man, and- the 
husband a young woman, so that all is a jangle 
of cross-purposes between mainly temperamental people 
so irritated by their juxtaposition in the domestic circle 
that at the end the visitors are glad to sneak away, 
while the family forgets them in hysterical reminis- 
cence of a play the mother had acted in. It is 
comedy passing into farce as these superficial and affected 
people change their flirtations in a moment, and are caught 
on the WTong foot, while neither the young nor the middle- 
aged seem to have any moral stability. The daughter is 
disgusted at her mother’s flirtations, but her mother spiritedly 
retorts: "If you mean that because you happen to be a 
vigorous young ingenue of nineteen you have the complete 
monopoly of any amorous adventure there may be about, I 
feel it my firm duty to disillusion you”. 

The . characters created , by Noel _Coward,-,.pitiful seekers 
after-a good time, .drinking and .flirting.to. ward off. boredom, 
were-in their own persons a sufficient criticism of the post-war 
futility which certainly existed, and in leaving them to 
condemn themselves and in letting them excuse themselves 
on the ground that their parents were responsible for the 
existing -state of things, Coward gave the appearance of to 
some extent sympathising with the dilemma of the young. 
Nicky in The Vortex indeed suffers so genuinely that he wins 
a good deal of our sympathy, and he is given a plausible case 
to state when he says to his mother, "You’ve wanted love 
always — passionate love, because you’re made like that — ^it’s 
not your fault — it’s the fault of circumstances and civilisation 
— civilisation makes rottenness so much easier — we’re utterly 
rotten — both of us . . . We swirl about in a vortex of 
beastliness”. - 

Noel Coward did not make it his business to go any 
further in analysing the cause, symptoms or cure of the 
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indicate where he thought the "new 

Po^firL of approval. But he did in 

iZ iiT ruth essly attack the hypocrisy and cant that 
Z in the war itself and which had 

rrpprl ° ^ sur\dvors of battle to its own complacent 

joumalism and business and to 
SSrp «^^'nn of the truth about the war if it was 

mood” t f 0°'' ‘'°”f‘'sscd "the hysteria of its 

monHl'-? ^ ^ showed the force of its author's funda- 

a ermt f "’prld, and in his own words "let off 

insidp TTip”^ u "’i’ioh might have remained sizzling 

to sentiiTiPn’f ^^nohonahsm harmonises with the tendency 
to sentimen to be found in Bitter Sweet and elsewhere. 

amoml woin continued to present the 

as^n rZ ^^^cr its day was really over, 

talent alZ °a (^ 933 )- But his ever experimental 

fiQar^^-?r i>\^y Cavalcade 

whS^Cd f *e changing spirit of the times, and 

^eed of to/, Z successor in kind in This Happy 

slZt ?to/t 1 ^' P^^y® ‘he perfect farce. Blithe 

^ sLn n>r “ his happiest achievements, 

twentieq ®°‘her outstanding new dramatist of the 

iSman oTpp ':'^^ ,^hferent -from -Noel Coward. Another 
bacWoind ZZ’ ^ '"°^hy successor to Synge. ,His 

of Dublin rrn ‘h® -Aran Islands but thaslums 

and loafer-; dr"" v tenements where women quarrelled 

everat S 'var was 
with penetra'tinp- ^ ^ °g®teer remarkable success he handled 

all. The S/z/7^/ ^^^nts still fresh in the memory of 

Theatre Dnhli/^’ ° ^ Gtinman, produced at the Abbey 
cauaht 'trapiVali" ™ ^923, showed a girl and a young poet 

SLs th M ^ suspected of Republican 

roulg poet and® hP wf "I her love for the 

partlv bv hi-; own ® with the agonised knowledge that, 

£r fate Lo '/T® n"' has been the instruLnt of 

Theatre in 102. h a ^^y<^och, produced at the Abbey 
mealre m 1924, had its seltmg in 1933, and again the final 
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scene brings violent death out of civil hatred, the "execution” 
of a young man by his Republican comrades for treachery, 
a doom which has haunted him in anticipation from the 
opening of the play. In The Plough and the Stars (1926) 
the scene was laid further back, in Easter 1916, when the new 
violence first broke loose in Dublin, but its theme was the 
same, the cruel and brutal folly of civil war. 

Like Synge, O’Gasey did not directly ■ preach .in . these 
plays, though their consistent presentation of one theme made 
their very objectivity a sermon in dramatic form. Indeed, 
like Synge, he gave his characters their own lives, which 
seem predestined from within and not by their creator. They 
are individuals at the mercy of themselves, and of chance 
and circumstance. In general they are crude, pitiable, weak, 
comic, creatures speaking a rich lingo of the Dublin slums, 
in whose very richness there is poetry. They strut about, 
boasting, singing, quarrelling, drinking, with an unflagging 
vitality ; their fear itself is a thing of life ; and whenever true 
love speaks, the poetic beauty of the Irish countryside comes 
into the squalor of the tenement rooms. Few writers have 
so intimately fused realism and pathos, tragedy and comedy, 
for his world is a basically comic one whose atmosphere is a 
sky laden with fate ever ready to strike almost at random, 
and therefore it is a most pitiable world. We-feel the Shakes- 
pearian sense that, in civil strife it is the poor people- of the 
country- who ■ suffer and , who, if .their lives and reason are 
spared, are made into beasts by. the violence,, killing. and 
looting -with an inhuman remorselessness. ._ 

On the whole in these plays O’Casey took no side, but 
let the various points of view come appropriately from the 
characters. In The Plough and the Stars, however, the -total 
effect was- one of- less detachment on the playwright’s part. 
There one is made to feel that the people involved in this 
tragic clash of politics are not only to be pitied for their 
sufferings but are also to be blamed for having recklessly 
allowed such a state of affairs to develop. Moreover, in the 
scornful protests of the young Marxist, though they are a 
natural contribution and in part a comic one, there can be 
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sensed at least in rotrospccl, the inten'orition of O'Casey 
unisc, . Certainly his plays after this underwent some 
ctianp. He began to mix symbolism with his realism, to 
rely less on storj- and to employ a literary speech as well as 
the rich dialect of his Dublin slums. As a result his later plays 

(19.9), n tuc Galrr. (1934) and Red Roses for Me (19.16) 
ere no a Ic plays, and Coch-a-Roodlc Dandy (lo.io) showed 

rn character, for in that play the 

P’fiorcs of Marthaun and Sailor Mahan arc 
worthy to stand alongside Fluther of The Plough and the 
rs an^ ic I aycock and his treacherous crony “Toxcr". 

background and his attitude to life, politics 
‘0 be found in the autobiographical / Knock 
at the Door (1939) and succeeding volumes: 

other new dramatists in the nineteen-twenties w'ho 

Clemence Dane. 

the Pnnh "k *1 perhaps his widest public bv the Winnie 
pL p^ p dramatist with Mr 

well liker?^^ 1 years he produced 

wSS ^ T- sood theatre, neat, romantic, 

included The Romantic 

the (1930) • Clemence Dane raised 

of insanitv in'Vp-n^ justifiable on grounds 
year he^WuAf'h of Divorcement in 1921, and in the same 

Plavs weJp I appeared, .-^mong other notable 

plays were Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound (iqaa) on the 

WoTJfcv fr r' after death, and Van dSi^SI Yoimg 

before dealing ^ 'fn novelists waited some ten years 

cu •«■ ''ath the war, so it was not till 1028 that R C. 

Here \Shourh o^J^tanding M-ar play in Journeys End. 
made a movina agonised strain of trench" warfare 

Say in Soso ^^vival of the 

Se^decaS ^ The end of 

the past in an a err plays re-creating figures of 

A7£l3roAS Tv ' 

/ i-vtmpoie Street and Joan Temple’s Charles 
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and Mary Lamb, both in 1930. Indeed, 1930 was reached 
with little more revolutionary in English drama having been 
achieved than the genius of O’Casey had to offer. 

Outside the more commercial theatre, however, there had 
been considerable activity and progress. The Festival Theatre 
at Cambridge had offered fresh scope both for new plays and 
for original production of old plays. The Birmingham Reper- 
tory Company had contributed much of value, including the 
presentation of Shakespeare in modern dress, notably Hamlet. 
In 1929 the Malvern Festival began, also making both old 
and new plays part of its programme. The British Drama 
League had been founded in 1919 and it was followed by 
the Scottish National Theatre Society and the Scottish Com- 
munity Drama Association. Further, repertory companies 
and amateur societies by their number and enthusiasm 
throughout the country testified to a widespread and ever 
growing interest in drama. 

The nineteenrthirties - saw. the appearance., of .. .two „ new 
dramatists of, distinction, J. B. Priestley and “Tames Bridie” 
(O. H. Mavor) . ^^ile still vTiting novels, Priestley followed 
up a dramatisation of his Good Companions with a series of 
original plays. Sometimes he kept to the normal presentation 
of character and circumstance as in Laburnum Grove (1933) 
Qj;.. m.dulged in^ pure farcical comedy,, as . in When We Are 
M-arried (1938). From the beginning; -however, he was 
ambitious to -develop his own kind of play. -He wanted to 
present ideas about life, to wake up his audiences to the 
possibilities of their altering their lives for the better, and to 
suggest that human life can be a fuller and finer thing than 
it normally is. His first play. Dangerous Comer (1932), 
developed the simple truth that at any point in ordinary 
human affairs there may always be alternative developments 
possible : first he lets a conversation among his characters 
take a turn which leads to disaster, but then he shows how, 
instead, the dangerous comer was safely turned in a different 
direction. So he expressed the mysterious risks in life, the 
lurking "might-have-been” which is the shadow of actuality. 
In Time and the Conways {igs 7 ) he illuminated the old truth 
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ill if .implicit and discernible years earlier 

nL If o point of viev.- ; as 

one ot the characters puts it : 

now, at tlii-i rnom'-nt. or any inomcnt. we're only 
" ^cal r-Ive-.. What we REALLY 

when *’f onrreK-es, .all ottr time, and 

uhen ue come to the end of this life, .all o,.r .^d 

our time, will lie US~fhe real yon, the re.al me". 

tiL^*”itlw nbont the reality of life and 

.a^d finallll r' iimt young, then in middle age, 

they became so that the audience, knowing what 

1 oi that knowledge, 

action I ^«cutcd, though the 

anticioated /l ^ Brutus had in some yays 

h? i le c 1 ^ ^^forc (1937), L 

o.Kperiencod in a^nr knowledge of disaster 

to a better ie * ^ c.xistcncc reshape their current lives 

L buiU aZ' • VT ''-hich the play 

made h- ^ Johnson Over Jordan (1939) Priestley 

”= o' 'ife h *^C S 

called Bardn anj'?’'!'!''/' ^O" '’’'''O “ o 'Si'o 

of his play shnwin'^ft, strange world Pricstlej' places most 

in the house from uh' ? ^’orld only in introductory scenes 

S inIeerto?erV^°"°i^^" under- 

which those alrmd ^ j the values and personalities 

The plav have taken trith them' to Bardo ? 

values his brokd hi ° experiment, which Priestley’s own 

enabled him to present^effc^'’V'’^ dramatic skill 

original fo7 i wnl ^ hut it was not wholly 

Bound, nor was it ^llv^eff Vane’s Outward 

hovering beireVlhS'iSltoriJ'anl '''? 

ghost-crowded Bardo Music /■* fhdhng scenes of 

ters in a trance induced h ^ ^ (^ 93 ^) put the charac- 

nrance, induced by music, in which they contact 
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both past and future and become part of the eternal flow of 
life. In The Linden Tree (1947), however, Priestley went 
back to the normal world and a straightforward treatment, 
and succeeded in presenting a firm, finely characterised drama, 
richly suggestive in its appreciation of the problem of life as 
the characters and circumstances of a family evoke it for its 
members and for us all. 

James. Bridie, born in 1888, was a, more , truly original 
dramatist than Priestley. His death in 1951 no doubt 
deprived the drama of further notable achievement and of 
much encouragement to all keenly interested in the drama, 
for his own enthusiastic interest in plays and acting meant 
much to all those whom his far-reaching influence touched. 
After first writing for the Birmingham Repertory Company, 
he quickly made a mark with The Anatomist and Tobias and 
the Angel, both in 1931, and in the succeeding years he kept 
steadily to the fore with play after play, his last published 
collection of plays being John Knox and Other Plays in 
1949. Among his other most notable plays were A Sleeping 
Clergyman (1933), Susannah and the Elders (1938), Mr 
Bolfry (1943) and Jonah and the Whale, first produced in 
1932 and later adapted for broadcasting and for television. 
From Biblical history through the Arthurian legend and 
sixteenth-century Scotland to a Free Kirk Manse in the West 
Highlands in the Second World War no story or setting came 
amiss to him. Indeed, his great characteristics were his 
versatility, his wide, lively intellectual interest and his power 
of holding an audience by his stagecraft even when they 
were baffled by his ideas. ^Certainly the intention of his plays 
was.pften by no means obvious, but each was nevertheless 
stimulating to the inin 4 . Vifiiether he gave a stoiy or, as 
frequently, dispensed with one, the. talk among his characters 
had the . excitement of a good Brains Trust. He- was,, an 
intellectual -without ' being a' bore, and plain people could 
pnjoy, even if some remained rather puzzled, the clash of 
ideas and personalities out of which he fashioned drama : 
the title of one of his volumes of collected plays. Plays for 
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Plain People was no misnomer. True characterisa- 

tion, wit, comedy, lively talk, a whimsical but shrewd and 
agile mind, allied to a natural and imaginaliv'c talent for the 
theatre, will ensure the continued life of his work. 

Apart from the plaj's of Priestley and Bridie, the most 
interesting development in the drama of the nineteen-thirties 
was in poetic drama. The Canterbur}? Festival had been 
established in 1928, when l\rasefield’s The Coming of Christ 
was performed in the Cathedral ; there, loo, T. S. Eliot’,s 

was performed in 1935, Charles 
ilhams s Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury in 1936, Dorothy 
^yerss The. Zeal of Thy House in 1937 and Christopher 
assail s Christ s Comet in 1938, Except for the fragmentary 
iVeeny Agonistes in 1930 T. S, Eliot had first turned .his 
attention to the dramatic form with The Rock (1934)., a 
pageant play witten for performance at Sadler's Wells Theatre 
on behalf of the forty-five churches fund of the diocese of 
London. As a pageant, it was intended to be spectacular 
ra er than dramatic, and a frank didacticism somewhat 
weakened even its fine choruses and lyrics. lL_was„_with 
Cathedral that he turned to drama proper, and 
ac leved an austere masterpiece, promising the development 
o ramatic power, but rather stiff in movement and rhetorical 
in expression, with its choruses again claiming much of the 
praise ^ ue to the total effect. Like The Rock it was written 
partly m veree and partly in prose. Then in Family Reuniofi 
1 ^ 939 ) e chose a modem domestic scene, but his treatment 
ecame more obscure and the dramatic development was 
f Ti ideas and the Aeschylean parallelism : care- 

tully studied It assists in the understanding of much in the 
later poems. Four Quartets, but at that stage it seemed as if 
ts author would never gain a wide audience as a dramatist. 

fv, Cocktail Party was produced at 

the Edinburgh Festival and a few months later was enthu- 

York and then in London. 

^ '^'fficulty m e.xpressing himself in dramatic 
finding a. verse medium. He 
sai . nyone who tries to write poetic drama even 
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tp-day should know.tliat half of his energy' must be exhausted 
in the effort to escape, from the constricting toils of Shakes- 
peare". Now Eliot had successfully' created his medium — 
yerse yithoiit any' specifically poetic language or rhydbrn, fit 
for prosaic contexts, but also able to enhance dramatic tension 
by its precise and suggestive poetic condensation. It helped 
rather than hindered the audience. With this instrument 
Eliot set out to leach his audience a lesson in living basically 
similar to the teaching of Four Quarids, but presented very' 
much more simply’ and directly. 

Thus Act I of Thr. Cockinil Party introduces an 
ordinary’ cocktail party’, at which the husband, Edward, a 
barrister, suddenly deserted by his m'fe, Lavinia, after five 
years of marriage, tries to persuade his guests that she has 
merely gone to visit an aunt. But there is also present an 
Unidentified Guest who. when he gets Edward alone, tells 
him his situation can lead "to finding out what you really' are. 
What you really feel. "WTiat you really are among other 
people”. But when Lavinia returns next day', she and 
Edward can only indulge in quietly e.vasperated analysis of 
one another’s failings. Celia, a girl with whom Edward had 
thought himself in love until Lavinia's brief absence dis- 
illusioned him, is a further complication. In fact, these three 
are dwellers in the Waste Land, self-deceivers interested only 
in themselves. 

So, in Act II, they' are introduced to a specialist (none 
other than the Unidentified Guest) who probes their spiritual 
illnesses. Edward has to face the fact that his relations both 
with his wdfe and with Celia have clearly shown him to be 
incapable of fully loving; Lavinia has to confess that her 
breakdown is due not so much to her unspoken knowledge of 
her husband’s affaire wth Celia as to her realisab’on that she 
had been incapable of inspiring love in a young man, Peter 
Quilpe, who in Act I thought himself in love with Celia; Celia, 
after the exposure of Edward's emptiness, is desolate with a 
sense of her own emptiness, failure and sin. The advice given 
by the specialist is simple: Edward and Lavinia are 
ordinary people, let them realise of life that "the best of 
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a bad job is all any of us make of it— except, of 
course, the saints”, and then let them make the best of it, 
^rning how to bear the burdens of [their] conscience” and 
striving to "work out_ [their] salvation with diligence”. But 
e la, with her peculiar awareness of solitude and her sense 
sm, has the makings of a saint : for her the way of redemp- 
tion must match her greater spiritual potentiality— the lines 
in which she talks of her vision of love and the specialist 
rep les are almost the only lines in the play which are obviously 
verse. But then, with the prayers for their salvation which 
conclude Act II, the real drama is over. 

Act III, however, shows how far redemption has been 
a • 3 -S another cocktail party is about to begin two years 
a er, dward and Lavinia are at their ease, making a very 
pod job of marriage, and Peter, back in England for a week 
before returning to his successful script-writing in California, 
IS moved to consider his own life afresh at the news of 
e la s eath in the East, crucified on an ant-heap in an 
msuipc ion which had attacked the austere nursing order 
to xpich she had devoted herself. SoJ:iiot,...without-any 
phberate^how-of-rehgion, had-preached- his-familiar 
oc-nneT—. redeem- the-time”, and— had-made-of -his-sermon 
a-plp-rep 3 rdramatiG-by. virtue of its human insight and its 
masterly technique, a-.play_which, lightened by comedy and 
stage business, kept -close -to— the-eveiyday 
commonplace and indeed penetra- 
1951 it remained an 

™ supported by the Group 

to try out new theatrical forms, 
vonnppr r>n Eliot’s Swceny Agonistes, came the 

10^^ ^ pin ^ ^ Dance of Death was produced in 

cfriliqatSrT death-will -in modern 

waSriphJ'f^ t which Marxism was the cure, its treatment 
anrl mocking, influenced largely by ballet 

wnom its left-wing propaganda was 
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anathema ; the musical comedy theme of the young villager 
seeking the lost young squire, to be rewarded if successful 
with the hand of the squire’s sister, rattles along through a 
breath-taking series of scenes and in a variety of forms and 
stage business. Then in 1936 with The Ascent of F 6 , written 
like its predecessors with the collaboration of Isherwood, Auden 
achieved a play of considerable distinction. Here, as in his 
poetry, Auden blended politics and psychology, attacking big 
business and imperialism, and interpreting his hero in terms 
oTmother-fixation. In the last Act his symboh'sm,,psychpIogy 
and.unusual technique make a somewhat bafSing. combination, 
but the earlier part of the play is clear and striking, the tension 
of feeling among the climbers of the mountain being particu- 
larly dramatic, and in total effect the play was original and 
stimulating. On the Frontier (1938), however, was less 
successful. 

Stephen Spender and Louis MacNeice also had plays 
produced by the Group Theatre. Spender's The Trial of 
a Judge (1938) depicts the clash of Right and Left, between 
whose violent extremes impartial liberal justice was crushed. 
It had enough dramatic power to justify presentation on the 
stage, but the human individuality of the characters struggles 
unsuccessfully against the political ideologies they hold, and 
in contrast to O'Casey’s men and women of the Irish Civil 
War they are little more than puppets. Probably the most 
satisfying achievement laj’ in the choruses and in some of the 
long speeches. MacNeice's Out of the Picture was produced 
at the Group Theatre in 1937, but his talent for drama w’as 
shown to better effect in his radio plays of the forties, notably 
The Dark Tower. The, Group Theato had.,to.,stop_its work 
with~the -outbreak..oL.war-in 1939 and did not- resume-until 
1950, when it turned to the producing of plays by Jean Paul 
Sartre and Calderon. 

Somerset, Maugham, when . he abandoned .play writing in 
the early. nineteen-tKffBes,, with TheJBteffl.djmnner .{zq^o) and 
For~Sefi)iCes~Render.ed .(1932) as two of- his-last plays,- con- 
demned the tendency to__base_p]ays,on..ideas.. . His Preface 
to his fourth volume of Plays in 1932 j;egratte.d_th_e..ppve^ 
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llli: DUAUA, 1900 TO 1950 

•"'ludi he ho]d to be larcclv 
by al e teo '’'“^"”61.13 have been intiJS 

the drama 

the lessor arts hl-e ‘pr“le drama is one ot 

t is an ari at af ^ "aadcarving or dancins, bnt so far as 
ihinL o . ^ ^ purpose IS to afford deliehl I do not 

or t t:4“;^“Son“ T 7''“? 

Withdrew i • .^t'^yiate, when Maugham 

theatre except on thebe' considerable gap in tiie commercial 
the SsrpoDurr n? Among 

pathJs 0I Sle L Tn?,h°e “"“'"S 

children made aceepTh'le fare A “f 

his o^^ Cnee SJZn'^ 

Se trat ‘p”y' 

dramaLraXe 7 devSmel,““ '”“SeL of new 

kept on at all in fho ^ an drama. That the theatres 

was a great tribute and the bombing 

audieneer .“'a-a 

Rattigan depicted thp t - continued to write; Terence 

(1943). aS maLLed 7 °™'^ P»«‘ 

Boy (1946) and Who 7c "ifh The Winslow 

noSb e to hrthJfcs ,Su 7 v' Williams, 

is Green produad ?f .7 , ™ “nd The Com 

Wind of Heaven- Esthe^Tr^T^^^i^ including The 

with the SSScoSpI f the war years 

e^td. On the more intene^ctutf an 

was Peter Ustinov wiTh r? rr experimental side there 
The Man Behhid the sLS^fMaTf 

drama began to receive enmn u among his plays. The 

througfi'the Council for the Enr^ 

ncii lorThe Encouragement of Music and the 
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which in 1946 became the Arts Council of Great Britain, 
but new, dramatists, pf exceptional talent were not immediately 
apparent. Some of- the younger poets,, turning away.frprn the 
political.propaganda of poetic drama in the previous decade, 
showed a quiet determination to pursue- the -possibilities- of 
dramatic poetry. Ronald Duncan, Norman Nicholson, Anne 
Ridler and others were associated with the Mercury Theatre, 
but on the whole their work was of a kind for amateur 
production and to be read. Ronald Duncan first made his 
mark with This IVay to the Tomb {1946); in 1950 he pub- 
lished the play Stratton. Norman Nicholson, the Cumberland 
poet, followed up The Old Man of the Mountains (1945) with 
Prophesy to the Wind {1950), a play in four scenes which 
shows a rural civilisation in which industrialism has almost 
vanished, but where the rediscovery of a dynamo dramati- 
cally threatens to bring back the age of scientific power. 
Anne Ridler’s Henry Ely And Other Plays (1950) contained 
shorter, less ambitious pieces. None of these authors really 
secured adequate theatrical effect; they remained primarily 
poets. 

There emerged, however, aftex-thexvar-one dramatist, \vho 
made „ poetic ..drama .an . exciting - theatrical, entertainment. 
Qhristopher--Fry, born .in.. 1907,, after a -varied career as a 
member.of.a, repertory company, a teacher,., a. cabaret.,enter- 
tainer, and, director of the Tunbridge Wells RepertoryJTheatre, 
took-gradually to ..dramatic, writing. His -earliest -work was 
written, like-T.- S. -Eliot’s -r/je-Rocfe, with a.particular- local 
purpose, for TJieBoy..W.ith a.Cart,w?LS a.pageaut.to commemo- 
rate.the_founding of a. village church. TJieJ'ower was a. pageant 
tQ-celebratp.-the_histoiy_of Te wkesbury Abbey. At the begin- 
ning of the war Fry was director of the Playhouse at Oxford, 
and during the war he served in the Pioneer Corps, working 
on bomb damage clearance : by faith he is a Quaker. After 
the war came A-Phoenix Too FrequenL ljp^b), slight and still 
only promising outstanding achievement. Then The Lady’s 
Not For Bitrning, his first full-length play, was produced in 
1948 at the Arts Theatre, London, and its brilliant and unusual 
qualities secured a wider success at the Globe Theatre, 
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\Tn Obscvcd followed 

and coS^W of Fiy is both technical 

in his blood nrfrE Coward, the theatre seems 

in the wax^'C dialogue 

j that excites and holds an audience • his verse is 

SimLTr'p.l'"®,”"' and Xid 

which had^ia- °i speech alike renounce the naturalism 

modtn f 1°"^ Jbscn put his stamp on 

fVnf u - * Instead we have a conception of comedv 

Ado Shakespeare in a play Jike Much 

4 do ^^hcre through romantic improbability we are /riven 

in a wav themselves 

Beatrice and of T ° ^kespeare s handling of Benedick and 
fnd .im ^ °“kein rre^e///// iV,VA^ sham 

alt oneleT ^athf Abov" 

Fry’s a Dositive . these last two plays of 

annoodnSs Tnd beauty 

at KdeS^n Vf for^veness 
laughter a solid'itv h +i^ ^ spiritual assurance behind the 
Pt caL °f the plays. 

"Comedy is an esra comedy he-has remarked: 

narrow escape into fStlt ItTl^”^^’ despgirr-a 

for delight, even though \ believes m a universal cause 

twitched away from us" 

from the contemnorar, \i-i °ther words, Fry. is no escapist 
spiritual and inttectaal ’"®baring.fhe-pecuhar 

preference go forward on^fr be will ,by 

produced in a London n u^-' 

■ ''“'* delightful and highly competent 
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craftsmanship, is one obvious omission. Laurence Housman’s 
Little Plays of Saint Francis, his Palace Plays and Victoria 
Regina deserved not only notice but appreciation. Ashley 
Dukes’s The Man With a Load of Mischief is only one of 
several notable single plays which merited mention. The 
One-Act Play would be worthy of a chapter to itself. The 
drama of these years needs indeed not a chapter, but a book 
to itself. 
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crilSris“fo?a '■'S'' “-I ■" fame, 

praise and blame both sm? appHuse dies down, 

So it had to be wim E hollow, 
h-d so great and p^reln had 

widest ranging from tho .^fhuence upon thought in its 
presence was ^m^ve^ it *hat, when his 

to detach his work horn 

times and to assess its norm ^ and the texture of his 

he begins to assume however, 

to Shakespeare Posteritv English drama second only 

sreat prcdeces«?"gem *“ 

one or two points of comparison. ^ ® 

greater achitvcSit°^for^^,vhP^”’qK^f^"’ "’®h claim the 

Kyd and Lyly notable Vn a « ^^^espeare had in Marlowe, 
his own new LTa true fh? ^haw built up 

Ibsen, but he would' sepin't ^°howed the inspiration of 
the English Iblen Sut in T ^hnself ready to be 
predominantly on ideas it is V Shaw's drama relies 

less outside the stream nf f ^“"''orsal in its appeal and 
the modern dramatS has so ^ 'han Shakespeare'^ Again 
plays that it must for ever be iimf personality upon his 
whereas the fluid and elusive disregard it, and, 

into his creations, the shade of Shakespeare flows 

personam nearty hy us as an extra 

of his ideas and his personalifi/ ,^hus by virtue both 

his audiences while Shakes^p always likely to divide 

difference is onl/If^^SSTJso/ 

Of greater and lesser genius and °I gemus and not one 
Shakespeare outtopped Shaw in^sh thought suggests that 
ppea pnaw m sheer creative genius : does 
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not Shaw seem almost a magnificent serio-comic creation from 
Shakespeare’s own mind, a kind of Puritan Falstaff? Of 
course, Shaw was no Falstaff but in most things from morals 
to meat and drink his very opposite, yet Falstaff and Shaw 
rival one another in power of intellect and argument, in wit 
and realism, in fascination of pcrsonalitjf, and in love of per- 
fonning before an audience. Shakespeare could have created 
the essence of a Shaw out of the wonders of his genius, whereas 
in that magnitude of creation Shaw created nothing as great as 
himself. 

Bernard Shaw was born in Dublin in 1856. His father’s 
family had been small landowners in Ireland since the late 
seventeenth centurj^ and they had intermarried with the Irish. 
But previously they had lived in Hampshire, and they claimed 
an ancient Scottish origin. His father, after employment at 
the law courts, became in middle life a grain merchant. His 
mother was the daughter of an Irish countrj' gentleman. She 
was twenty j'ears younger than her husband and she lived 
largel}' for her art, that of an opera singer. Shaw’s schooling 
was ordinary' enough, but as a boy he loved to frequent the 
Irish National Gallery' to study' the pictures there and by the 
time he was fifteen he had a sound knowledge of some of 
the great composers too. To great writers such as Goethe and 
Moliiire he introduced himself by' following up the sources of 
and libretti of operas. He was indeed left to a great extent 
to find his owir way', and he spoke of his early y'ears as "rich 
only in dreams”. Religiously the family background was 
Protestant, but Shaw early rejected the Christian faith. 

At fifteen, his mother having gone to London with her 
two daughters, who were both older than tlicir only brother, 
Shaw was left with his father and he worked as clerk in a 
Dublin estate agent’s office, where his efficiency soon promoted 
him from rent-collecting to the posiffon of casliier. Four years 
of this employment were enough for him. Determined to be a 
writer he resigned and in 1876 he joined his mother in London. 
He tried journalism, but in the ten y'cars up to the age twenty- 
nine it is said that he earned only {fi by that means. His 
inner confidence, however, sustained him through those hard 
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jcnrs till his writing began to bring him in a small income 
about 18S5. Between 1879 and 1882 he wrote four novels, 
ihe first. Immaturity, dealt with the problem of marriage; 
it lemaincd unpublished until his collected works appeared; 
The second. The Irrational Knot, written in 1880, first 
appeared serially in 1885-87; it was published as a book in 1905. 

the Artisia, was also serialised in 
^ fourth novel in the order of their writing, 

Cashel Byron’s Profession, that was his first published book, 
for that appeared soon after its serialisation in 1885-S6, and 
decidedly the best of his novels. None suggests that 
bhaw would have won the success as a novelist that he 
^ dramatist, but these novels anticipate many of 
the themes and ideas he was to express in his plays. They 
coni^m too some strands of disguised autobiograph}'. 

he important events for Shaw in these years of struggle 
with people and his discovery of ideas, 
in 1882 he went to a meeting addressed by Henry George, of 
whose speech he later declared that it “changed the whole 
current of my life . He then began to study Socialism and 
^oiwmics, and he read Marx’s Capital in the British Museum. 
He became acquainted with leading Socialists. Henry Salt, 
an apostle of Shelley s ideas, and Edward Carpenter, another 
progressive idealist, were among them. It was the newly 
founded Socialist journal To-day which accepted Cashel 
yro» s rof^sion, and it was through that acceptance that 
wkI ™et William Morris. He already knew Sidney 
u ebb to whose very clearly conceived Socialist and economic 
much, and of whom he has said: “Sidney 
'ebb was of more use to me than any other man I have 
wer me . His membership of the Fabian Society, to whose 
pecutive he ^yas elected in 1885, further extended his con- 
tacts and activifaes. He read papers to the Fabian Society, 
his outstanding aptitude for debate showed itself, and he 
ecame a public speaker on platforms and at street comers, 
ere his tall figure, red beard, clear and self-assured mind 
nd abounding detailed knowledge mastered his audiences. 
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By iSgo indeed his knowledge of contemporary economic 
matters was considerable, and it was controlled by a com- 
prehensive philosophic outlook. Like his friends he envisaged 
a better world to be brought into being by the co-operative 
efforts of realistic thinkers activated by a selfless love of 
humanit3L This loftj' moral idealism had at first no religious 
basis on Shaw's part, but it was not long before he found a 
belief which lent it for him a strong support. In the writings 
of Samuel Butler he saw an escape from the Darwinian theory 
of evolution which made chance, not purpose, the determining 
factor, and when in 1891 he came to know the thought of 
Nietzsche he realised that he had already been thinking in 
terms of a purposive Life Force behind the workings of the 
universe. This Life Force he moreover perceived to explain 
the place of woman in the world, for it accounted for woman's 
ruthless pursuit of man. Men like himself must therefore, 
by intelligent co-operation with the Life Force, use all their 
endeavours to hasten the evolution of mankind to higher 
moral, intellectual, economic and social standards. To this 
stage in his thinking he had practically come when he turned 
to the drama as his medium of expression. 

That Shaw chose the drama as the means whereby to 
criticise and educate society was due to a most happy com- 
bination of experience, coincidence and chance. His own 
experience had taught him that he had no promising future 
in the novel. It may well seem now a destined coincidence 
that, just when Shaw was approaching the time when he 
must find a channel for his enormous vitality, the plays of 
Ibsen became known to him. It was more or less a result ol 
chance that, when he had finished his Quintessence of Ibsenism 
(1891), he had by him the first draft of a play, which had 
been laid aside since 1885. William Archer, the dramatic 
critic, had then asked him to write the dialogue for an 
adaptation of a French play, but' had rejected Shaw’s 
unfinished attempt. Perhaps the predominating influence in 
determining him to turn to the drama was the example of 
Ibsen; perhaps his love of debating, in which he had shown 
how irresistible it was for him to counter his arguments himself 
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3f no one else would, influenced him towards choosing the 
kind of play in which the characters undertake this dual task 
of proposer and opposer. At any rate, iaking up this early 
effort in 1892, he made it into Widowers’ Hoitses, and there- 
after for nearly sixty years with unflagging energy he made 
the drama peculiarly his own province. 

The way in which, though his plays were for years 
httle acted, he slowly became known, at first largely by 
published volumes and criticism, until with the Court 
Theatre productions of 1904 to 1907, especially John 
u s Other Island, he became a popular playvTight, has 
a ready been outlined in the previous chapter. It was 
not till after Saint Joan (1924) that he became the revered 
e er playwright, a highly respectable figure whom, 
oweyer, the dramatic critics did not cease to condemn as 
s arp y as before. By then, the old world having been 
transformed by the war, a new generation had grown up to 
accept him. Supreme though he had been in his own 
publicising of ideas, the parallel preaching of H. G. Wells 
and others had further helped to make his Socialism and his 
general attitude to ideas and society part of the mind of the 
age But Socialists, as well as others, could still be amazed 

energy and the unpredictable 
originality of his genius, produced such plays as The Apple 

^ j- j Good (1934), Geneva (1938),- 

and Good King Charles’s Golden Days (1939). 

+V, dramatic writing, more than twice 

e ®ngt ^ of Shakespeare s, Shaw displayed the manysided- 
ness of his genius in a great variety of plays. It is hard, 
however,' to discern any dear "periods" or trends in his 
development. At most there is on the whole a change of 
^ ^ particular to the general, from the contem- 
L intervals of looking at the 

tbP ^ attitude from the satiric and destructive to 

° Constructive, from the materialistic to the 

pb ^ changes seem not to arise so much froip 

mood of the time 
on o concurrent circumstances. Coming relatively 
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one serious subject: clandestine adultery: the dullest of all 
subjects for a serious author ... I tried slum-landlordism, 
doctrinaire Free Love (pseudo-Ibscnism), prostitution, 
mihtarisrn, mairiage, historj', current politics, natural 
Christianity, national and individual character, paradoxes of 
conventional society, husband-hunting, questions of con- 
science, professional delusions and impostures, all worked 
into a scries of comedies of manners in the classic fashion, 
which was then verj^ much out of fashion, the mechanical 
tricks of Parisian 'construction' being held obligatory in 
the theatre.” b 


This summary covers his work as far as 1914. Widoxvers’ 
//oases was his attack on .slum-landlordism. The pseudo- 
Ibsenisrn was contained in The Philanderer. Prostitution 
lay behind Mrs Warren's Profession, for Mrs Warren’s quite 
considerable wealth was derived from brothels. /lr;«s and 
the Man gaily demolished the romantic glory of soldiering, 
was an Ibsen-like consideration of marriage. The 
ait of Destiny and Caesar and Cleopatra were adventures 
in istory. Husband-hunting was the comic aspect of Man 
and Supennan. John Bull’s Other Island dealt with current 
po 1 cs an national character. Christianity was e.xamirrcd 
in relation to moral, economic and social problems through 
the presentation of an officer of the Salvation Army in Major 
^ in the later Androchs and the 

f- Pfotcssional delusions and impostures,” and 
Z make up The Doctor’s Dilemma. 

c:h7pU theme education, which is more exten- 

ely discussed m its Preface “Of Parents and Children”. 

fZlZh ^ ^ m Shaw largely let the wicked 

m yo« Never Can Tell and 

lev fn ’ Z and C«es«r and Cleopatra, for 

* Th^Pv pressure of the modern world, 

before k characterised his plays 

of farce mto his comedy a lively element 

thi?a S after%vards. Instead some- 

g f grandeur and poetry found expression in famous 
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passages of Saint Joan and Hack to Methuselah, though his 
comic vision still played frccl}* and variously, fully exempli- 
fying the Shavian wit and humour. Before Heartbreak House, 
which, though not produced til! 1921, was finished during the 
nnr, he had certainly never written a play with such deep 
underlying seriousness. Ho called it "a fantasia on English 
themes in the Russian manner ”, by which he alluded to his 
being partly inspired by Tchekhov, and symbolically through 
its chanictcrs it presents a world which has lost its direction, 
a world of futilities and insincerities struggling to find rcalit}', 
a world which to one of the characters appears “this cruel, 
damnable world”. No play could be more serious in its 
general intention than Back to Methuselah. In writing it, 
Shaw said, he "threw over all economic considerations, and 
faced the apparent impossibility of a performance during 
[his] lifetime”. Its five parts, indeed, demand days to 
perform, as the cycle proceeds from In the Beginning in the 
Garden of Eden, through the Gospel of the Brothers 
Barnabas, A.D. 1920, and two intermediate stages of the 
future in A.P. 2170 and A.n 3000, until the last play 
presents As Far As Thought Can Reach, a.p. 31,920. Yet 
it was soon acted, first in New York in 1922, and then by 
the Birmingham Rcpcrtoiy' Theatre in 1923. In this C3'clc 
Shaw felt himself to be co-operating with the Life Force, for 
through his drama he was declaring that, if only mankind 
had the will to control its evolution, it could in time achieve 
perfection, and his "mctabiological pentateuch” therefore 
became part of this purposive process. 

When he had thus fulfilled his great wish to express 
his fundamental religious faith as a Creative Evolutionist, 
Shaw returned in Saint Joan to a drama of his normal 
scope and manner. Its heroine, played by Sybil Thorndike, 
was a great success. Portrayed "as a sane and shrewd 
country girl of extraordinary^ strength of mind and hardi- 
hood of body ... a thorough daughter of the soil in her 
peasantlike mattcr-of-factness and doggedness”, she was 
however, in her creator's mind an instrument like himself 
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of the Life Force. But, having preached his doctrine directly 
•f If re-creation of history speak for 

Ill'll vision of the Saint. In The 

Apple Cart (1929) he turned again to the future, and to the 
dismay of those who had regarded him as an advanced 
advocate of democracy showed that the highest ability could 
be found as well in a king as in a peasant. His brilliance 
was undimimshed, and to the end his extraordinary vitality 
01 mind animated all he wrote. 

Shaw s ideas can never cease to form an important part 
ramatic legacy, any more than we can appreciate 
without reference to the view of life which lies 

■stacr tVi j Nevertheless it is as dramatist upon the 

stage that Shaw demands primary consideration. In his own 

which by no means 
farf Th shared his ideas was an obvious 

not the dramatist and 

bf though it must 

temlollwp 1 no small part of the pleasure felt by con- 
oo^pin^Ti,'" the stimulus given both to discipli and 
' to^Srof^ ^ sparkling irreverence of the wit playing on 
sX?r^P ®"t this ivit was ahfays 

plwSt of the genius of the comic 

transcpifflanf ramabc instinct, indeed, was altogether 

aiSehce^a^m^^f fashioned its own play that the 

lesson it barl'^E delight the seriousness of the 

- n "I tiimself ^vrote to Ellen 

1 ^ onour Arfns and the Man was a serious 

lauehine” ^Th could only have helped 

g g . Those who saw Ma 7 i and Superman at a per- 
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farcical rnm realising how much lay behind the 

PursuL Z John Tanner trying to flee from the 
advantapp of i-h Prefaces, which not only took 

DuW k fnSv ^ Z °ften to make the 

public fully conscious of matters which the inspired Comic 
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transmuted into laughter. Shaw once spoke of the 
fV, heart, without which nothing can succeed in 

tUe theatre , and in his own paradoxical union of the prophet 
and the jester lies the assurance of his dramatic survival. 

Shaw s plays, as a whole, give the impression of his ' 
creative powers working in a spontaneous unity. We can 
well beheve that, when he told Ellen Teny that "Candida 
came easily enough ”, he was expressing a general truth about 
his work. The component elements of plot, stagecraft, 
characterisation and dialogue grew into one natural unforced 
creation. Shaw himself, in the Postscript to Back to 
Methuselah, declared; ‘‘When I am writing a play I never 
invent a plot: I let the play ivrite itself and shape itself, which 
It always does even when up to the last moment I do not 
foresee the way out. Sometimes I do not see what the play 
was driving at until quite a long time after I have finished 
it. Certainly his method of developing a play often involves 
a turn which takes the audience half by surprise, as it may, 
from his own account, have taken the dramatist himself. 
Thus his success lies partly in the command of stagecraft 
which instinctively knows how to turn stage situation to profit. 

His characterisation sometimes lacks the power of fully 
convincing us, because it does not always arise from such 
immediate creative insight as does the general idea of the play, 
but is to some extent dependent on that idea for the nature 
and variety of its figures. But once started on their career, 
his people share the vitality of the whole even when that is 
a vitality not of action but of talk. They may, indeed, be 
carried away by the zest of the argument and talk too much 
like Shaw and not enough as individuals, but this only 
enhances the unity of the play and its dramatic effectiveness. 

Of outstanding individual characters Shaw has fewer than 
Shakespeare, but many surely have that individuality which 
lives in its own right — a Bluntschli, or a Father Keegan, or a 
Shotover or Saint Joan. Women, above all, he read and 
presented with a cunning unromantic realism which suggests 
that, like the novelist Richardson, he understood women even 
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better than men; to Saint Joan may be added among his 
many acutely and vividly realised women Raina, Cleopatra, 
Candida, Ann Whitefield. Major Barbara, Jennifer Dubedat, 
and Eliza Doolittle, to name only a few. 

In t\\o directions his characterisation possessed special 
power— in evoking our sympathetic interest in unattractive 
peop e like Mrs Warren and Louis Dubedat, and in creating 
beings of broad comedy of a Dickensian vitality like Candida’s 
a er. Shaker and Alfred Doolittle. Other gifts affecting 
charactensation included his ability to allow for the e.vistence 
m a character of the intuitive, that "sort of sixth sense” which, 
" possessed, gives an extra dimension to personality, 

and his understanding of good simple souls, as pre-eminently 
^bdeed, his creative power and ps3fchological in- 
sight m the matter of character are very great, and when, as 
rom ime o time, he relied on stock figures of angry parents 
r the rebellious young or amusing servants he gave them a 
res exis ence, as Sheridan had done with stock figures in 
his plays. In fact his characterisation, like his playw-riting 
as a whole, arose, as that of great witers always does, from 
^ working of the unconscious and the conscious 
V ere. 3 eac element takes a larger or smaller share as the 
intensity of creation grows or slackens. 

As for Shaw’s style, it never failed from the earliest plays 
y pamphlets, prefaces or letters. No 

*4- ^ ^v^iting of novels and criticism had already 

s^^obd nature by the time it was put to the service 
of his dramahe muse. Shaw himself refused to admit the 

o st3^ 6 apart from matter. St3de arose, he held, 

“Effectiveness of 
Oibega of style. He who has 

^ have none; he who 

° assert vdll go as far in power of style as its 
oment^sness and his conviction vlll carry him. Disprove 
h,! It IS made, yet his style remains.” But in 

shoiild*^^ something to say 

thrilrf 7 ^-f provocation to his assertion. "In 

, 1 you do not say a thing in an irritating way, you 
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may as well not say it at all, since nobody will trouble them- 
selves about anything that does not trouble them. The atten- 
tion given to a criticism is in direct proportion to its 
mdigestibility.” 

With this union of assertion and provocation his 
style is never dull. In the plays it rarely has a chance 
to be dull, for there is the further animation given by the 
dramatic clash of dialogue: the dialogue indeed shares the 
general effect of spontaneity. In the Prefaces, too, he is always 
arguing a case, and by separating the many heads of the 
argument into fairly short sections he keeps the pace brisk: 
they are a born debater’s prefaces. Nearly always one seems 
to hear the talking voice behind the prose even when the 
VTiting is not for the stage. If he is ever duD, it is not in 
the plays, however long the speeches become, but only when 
m a preface he overstrains the virtues of his manner by too 
prolonged a brilliance and too persistent an irritation of his 
opponents. A notable exception, however, is the treaffse 
The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism 
(1928) , in which the length and the unusual aim of persuading 
rather than provoking his readers does result in some degree 
of dullness. But what he could do without any aim of 
irritating is shown many a time in the serious parts of his 
plays, as in Caesar's meditation by the Sphinx, and the speech 
of Joan immediately before her execution and Lilith’s long 
soliloquy concluding Back to Methuselah. In such passages 
the poet replaces the debater, and a style which in general 
combines the virtues of his two great Irish predecessors, 
Swift and Congreve, takes on a power beyond theirs. 

In the briefest summary of Shaw’s work it is not enough 
to mention only the plays and the prefaces. After a 
journah’stic beginning as a critic of painting and a book 
reviewer he was given in 1888 a weekly column to write on 
music in the recently founded evening newspaper The Star, 
and in 1890 he gave this up to write a weekly musical article 
for The World. These criticisms were later published in two 
volumes, London Music in i 888 -i 88 g and Music in London, 
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i 8 go-i 8 ^ which are full of lively and stimulating apprecia- 
tions. There had been no such musical criticism in England 
before. In The Perfect Wagnerite (1895) he was more con- 
cerned with revolutionary ideas in the spheres of politics, 
economics and sociology than with music. As dramatic 
critic too, he displa5^ed a penetrating personal judgment, 
an his collected notices of Shakespearian performances in 
particular abound in stimulating remarks. Further, there is 
e wi e rMge of his pamphlets and newspaper articles, in 
which he never hesitated to express an unpopular 
a 1 u e, when, as always, he thought he was right. Conimon- 
sen^eani the War (1914), published as a supplement to The 
New Statesman, is a typical example of his mingling of what was 
at the tune palatable with a fearless statement of points of 
view m w ich he was either peculiarly Shavian or in advance 
ot his contemporaries. Among his writings on religion there 
stands out The Adventures of the Black Girl in her Search 
7 r 0 (1932), in which he presented ironically how the 

conventional teaching of orthodox Christianily in all its 
h! was hkely to appear to an unsophisticated mind. In 
s pellucid brevity it displays attractively both what Shaw 
wrong with the attitude of the churches and his own 
yearning for the enlightenment of humanity. 

Vii'c himself so fully and directly expressed 

politics, science, economics, education, 
joumalism~in fact, on 
hi TrSS acquaint himself with 

thniifrh np R ° attitude, he loved humanity, 

thoufht^lllv detached and impartial a love. He 

leade^rSi^wh in need of a 

classes ^ t I ™ight even be ruthless to individuals and 
could hP If despairing of humanity he believed it 

howLt ‘''“es. Men must, 

hrr„„;ST emotions. At times 

s?cS “* linmanity’s ills, now 

■Z ^^JZoSZT b 7 ‘’“‘““P-. Lite anybody 

it is not hi'c r.p,-+- 1 -j" primarily an artist, 

not his particular ideas but the free play of hiLpirit that 
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matters, and that is manifested in the joyous vitality that is 
the over-all impression of his life's work. In the close of 
Back to Methuselah there is solemnity in the joyous 
assurance that "of Life only is there no end ” ; at the other 
e.xtreme is the light-hearted gaiety of You Mover Can Tell. 

j»lay Shaw classes along with Pygmalion among 
h is " shameless potboilers " He also wrote once of "that 
atrocious Man of Destiny, a mere stage brutality No doubt 
he half-meant what he said, but posterity may well come to 
prefer the genius of the theatre to the once influential but 
outmoded prophet. 
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(1909) and A Traveller After Little Things (1921) are both, 
particularly the latter, collections of delightful sketches of 
various places and people. His last work was A Hind in 
Richmond Park (1922). 

Hudson was a scientific observer of wild life, especially 
of birds, but he saw all \vild life as part of the human -scene, 
and, as his writing advanced, birds, animals, and insects, were 
onty one strand of his very detailed picture of English life. 
•All the time in reading him one is aware of his personality : 
his clear, rational, agnostic mind, his temperamental pre- 
judices like his anger at anyone’s killing a wasp, his 
wde-ranging curiosity about ways of living, his cool humour, 
his love of beauty, his sense of the human characteristics of 
creatures and of the animal characteristics of human beings, 
his knowledge of little read authors, especially in the 
eighteenth century — these qualities give one a sense of contact 
with a rich and charming "character”, which his letters 
confirm. "The friendship I observed between the two birds 
at Wells reminded me of the case of a pheasant who had 
human friends ’ ’ — so he talks out of a well-stored sympathetic 
observation of all his fellow creatures, not like one to whom 
creatures and men are specimens of their respective genera, 
but like a friendly and understanding commentator. If 
sometimes he seems primarily interested in the reasons why 
his fellow creatures, for phj'sical or economic causes, act as 
they do, in the long run it is the active appreciation of their 
interesting habits and qualities that inspires his waiting. Now 
a chat with an old shepherd \vill raise questions of master 
and servant, of conditions of living and working; now little 
girls dancing on the wet sand will give him a thrill of pleasure. 
•And all the time he writes the purest English prose style of 
the century, scientifically precise without jargon, sensitive 
without aestheticism, concrete and detailed without loss of 
clarity and ease. 

Like Hudson, Gilbert Keith Chesterton (1874-1936) wTote 
a delightful autobiography and in all that he ivrote conveyed 
his personality: but his Autobiography (193b) covered his 
whole life, and his very different personality from Hudson s 
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humble wonder he rejoiced in the way of life which that great 
fact illuminated. He declared tliat the chief idea of his life, 
the doctrine he would always have liked to teach, was “the 
idea of taking things with gratitude, and not taking tilings 
for granted He believed indeed in “having a great deal 
of gratitude even for a very' little good”, and at the end of 
his life he could say, “ 1 have grown old without growing 
bored. E.\istcnce is still a strange thing to me; and as a 
stranger I give it welcome When he began to write, the 
progressive thinkers like Wells and Bernard Shaw were on 
the crest of their materialistic optimism, and he lived to see 
that faith shattered by world war and in its place arise the 
barrenness and despair of tlie Waste Land, but his own faith 
only deepened. It was a faith in man as well as in God; not 
m the human perfectibility of man, but in the democratic 
self-reliant independence of men, with a right, under God, 
not to have their lives shackled, planned and dehumanised by 
industrial or governmental masters. His position was that of 
the older humane Liberalism which upheld tlic poor against 
the power of wealth and bureaucracy, the common man 
against the State, innocent pleasure against repression and 
common sense against faddists. As the great material 
forces put their trust more and more in quantity, his 
was one of the last and loudest voices to cry out 
for quality in even the meanest and poorest of human 
lives. In his later years, in G.K’s Weekly, he lay 
open to the charge of a too facile ignoring of the complex 
problem of modern economics in his advocacy of a self- 
supporting community of smallholders. Good-tempered and 
sensible as he was he could not really compromise with the 
modern industrial monopolists. 

Chesterton’s friend and literary associate Hilaire Belloc, 
born in 1870, half French by birth (he served his term in the 
French army as a young man), loving France deeply, and 
equally a sturdy Englishman in love with Sussex, and a Roman 
Catholic from the beginning, had much in common \vith 
Chesterton. Belloc, too, was a born essayist, but rather less 
personally and idiosyncratically than Chesterton. As an 
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collections of light, entertaining chatter of this and that, often 
wise, but never really leaving the world of literary and 
artistic .culture to contact the hurly-burly of modem life. 
A. G. Gardiner ("Alpha of the Plough’’) was nearer to 
contemporary affairs; he was editor of the Daily News from 
1902 to I 9 I 9 >‘ but he was more interested in \vriting of the 
personalities of public figures than in handling general ideas, 
and a typical collection of his essays such as Pebbles on the 
■Shore (1916) is again the light easy talk of an ordinarily 
thoughtful man. But two writers before 1920 really had high 
distinctive qualities of their own. Sir Max Beerbohm, born 
m 1872, WTote little, but all that he wrote had a wit and a 
style to which only his own name could be attached; he 
lived to make occasional broadcasts which showed his re- 
markable skill as an essayist, mellowed by the years, to be 
able to delight an audience wider than his earlier rather select 
reading public. Mainly on the Air was published in 1946. 
Edward Thomas, before he found his truest expression to be 
in poetry, wrote several essays rich in his loving under- 
standing of country life. 

Of the later writers of the essay j. B. Priestley, A. A. 
Milne, E. V. Kno.x and Robert Lynd perhaps stand out most 
clearly as real essayists, though there were many others, such 
as Edmund Blunden and C. E. Montague, who made excellent 
but less constant use of the form, and others again who wrote 
essays which, like some of Aldous Huxley’s valuable 
sociological essays, hardly fall within the category of the 
essay proper. (And one should not forget among the true 
essays the admirable anon}nnous Third Leaders in The 
Times.) Priestley had a good deal of the essayist in his 
make-up as a novelist, and in the essay itself the broad 
humanity, the shrewd sense of true values of living, the 
knowledge of men, the power of narrative and the humour 
that were his strength as a novelist appeared in attractive 
condensation. Like all the' best essayists he is a lover of 
literature, as his studies of T. L. Peacock and Meredith 
showed, and in The English Comic Characters he produced 
a. very happy variation of the essay in evoking some of the 
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and assured victory. So, at ease with the world and himself, 
he wrote wth a detachment that gives a timeless wisdom to 
his commentary on life. Unlike so man}? of his contem- 
poraries, he did not want to change the w'orld, but only to 
encourage it to live sanel}?, decently and happily. He would 
have men more humane and tolerant, like himself, but he 
had an ironic whip for cant, humbug, malice and intolerance. 
As he wrote, he would dip easil}' into the reservoir of his 
memories,^ frequently' those of his childhood, displaying 
himself with a happy unselfconscious absence of egotism. 
The ordinaiy round of daily life supplied him with abundance 
AK ^nd adequate sensations. In an essay " On Going 

Abroad ” he admits that if he had a fortune he would go to 
taly and he "might even be tempted as far as Athens. But 
no further”; and he adds, "If I were offered a free trip 
round the world, I might accept the offer through weakness, 
nut I do not wish to go round the world. Have I not been 
round the sun once a year ever since I w’as bom ? ” He 
could adventure far enough in books, and much of his writing, 
still retaining the quality of an essay, lay in the interpreta- 
tion of \vriters. Dr Johnson and Company (1928) is one of 
his best books of that kind, but he could penetrate the mind 
and imagination of such a modern as Yeats. That a wide 
selection from his work was in 1950 added to the "Everyman 
Library ” w’as a just tribute to his broad and enduring appeal. 

pass from these essayists to Walter Ralph Inge 
[0. i860), who was Dean of St Paul's from 1911 to 1934, is to 
encounter the sustained lecture as against the discursive per- 
sonal causerie. In his w'eekly article in the London Evening 
Standard Dean Inge for some years outshone many pro- 
i^ional journalists. These articles were a journalistic 
a aptation of the Baconian essay, being serious thoughts on 
^nous subjects seen in the light of current events; to illustrate 
IS points he drew’, like Bacon, freety on his stored and sifted 
’nowledge of history and literature, and if he had not quite 
. ^ condensed aphoristic style of Bacon he was not far from 
’ ■ journalistic style is that of his Lay Thoughts of a 
(1926). But his finest w’ork is in the sustained essays 
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hi rl 1 ^ '0"evcr, who first broke away from the hea\y 
auaatory biographical monuments which had become the 
Victorian daj's. His Eminent Victorians (1918) 
entirely new in biography. His subjects, 
Finr ^^rnold of Rugby, General Gordon and 

^^Slitingale, Iiad all been idolised, but Strachey 
him' ll'cir pedestals. He saw them instead as very 

jr ngurcs, with amusing weaknesses, with comedy in 
cai '^.gyj'^orir. He shone a strong searchlight on them, which 
snh^ ' “'em off their guard and revealed details that tlie 
nnt'^ eonventional biographers had thought unworthy of 
dist*"'^f'^^ better omitted. The result might be as much a 
wa conventionalised picture was in its different 

^be lay figure had come to life, and Strachey's por- 
and^h"*^^^ bailed as e.xciting masterpieces of ironic art — 
an ^ of the older generation were denounced with 

(lQ^^\ followed up his success with Queen Victoria 
... 9 ^^” ^ movingly human revelation of the queen and the 
lik ber, for all his ironic manner, a figure to be 
Pap th^ admired, and presenting his portrait in far fewer 
biff ^ formerl}' been considered necessary for serious 

work. It was to be his best work, for in the 
sg ^ '”g but over- written Elizabeth and Essex (1928) he 
in • ^fber out of his depth historically, and his Portraits 
incl (^931) is a collection of relatively slight sketches, 

" 'ug brief studies of some of the older English historians. 

c. XX-. 
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After LyUon Slracliry’s new liiogranJiknl attack — his own 
expression was (hat " if the historian is wise, lie will attack 
his subject in unexpected places', he will fall upon the flank, 
or the rear” — even the conventional manner cnnld hardly 
remain as heavily sombre as before. Slrachey’s yreat achieve- 
ment had been to reinstate biography ns a litcrarj' art. to 
present truth In a vision that bad a personal perspective, and 
in a st3’le full of colour and contrast. In his own writinR, 
notably in Elizabeth and Es<:ex, it was clear that the- danger in 
the new method Ia\' in the natural conflict between Art and 
Tnith, in which Truth might be the loser, and the weaker 
of those who were inspired to imitate Strachev aped his 
irreverence of approacli and his dazzle of style witliont sharing 
his power of penetrating and illuminating the subject. The 
nearest to Strachev was Philip Gnedalla (1889-1044), whose 
early work outwent Strachey in glitter and irreverence. 
Supers and Supermen (1920), Masters and Men (1922) and 
A Gallery (1923) consisted mainlj' of short sketches of 
Victorians and contemporaries, of politicians like Disraeli 
and Asquith, and witers like Hard\' and Wells. They were 
startlingly' readable, but the continual glitter of wit and epithet 
was overdone: his subjects deserved something better than the 
manner of a brilliant undergraduate, irresponsibly' scoring point 
after point in a tone of superior amusement. But in his full 
studies of Palmerston (1926) and The Duke (Wellington) in 
T931, Gnedalla had sobered down and his treatment, pre- 
serving only the merits of the new approach, admirably' 
matched his subjects. 

Among biographies which,- without being directly 
influenced by Lytton Strachey, nevertheless, coming as they' 
do after his example, probably' owed something to the stimnlus 
it had given, were Lord David Cecil’s The Stricken Deer 
(1924), dealing with' the poet Cowper, and The Young 
Melbourne (1939), Sir Duff Cooper’s Talleyrand (1932), 
John Buchan, Lord Tw'eedsmuir’s Montrose (1928), Oliver 
Cromwell (1934) ^nd Augustus (1937), Arthur Bryant’s 
Charles II (1931) and his Samuel Pepys. A very popular 
development was the combination of biography with literary 
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crilicism as in Michael Sadleir’s Trollope, A Commeniarv 
(1927) and P. P.. Howe's Hazliit (1022). No doubt with 
many it w^s the changed mind of the age rather than the 
stimulus given by Lytfon Strachey that was responsible for 
nc^eater vitality of biography after 1920. 

' Osbert Sitwell's Right Hand, Left Hand stands apart 
rom a other biographical work. Its vciy^ scale is impres- 
si'c, for it occupies five vo1umc.s, beginning with the title 
'0 time of 1045 and ending with Noble Essences in 1950. Its 
author styled it an autobiography, but it is more than that, 
or it builds up a full portrait of his father, its last volume 
ooncentiates on the portraits of ten friends, and it is more- 
over in intention the picture of an age. Sir Osbert is indeed 
'VTiting an elcgj' upon "that halcyon age in which [he] grew 
op , in contrast with which the present seems to him "this 
omel and meaningless epoch Those late Victorian and 
" days of his childhood, especially his earliest years 

'vhen m England at least the violence of historv' seemed to 
ave subsided into a golden peace, w'ere a time in which men 
. °^o’opcd rich and often grotesque characters, and the author 
m declaring, "I should like to emphasise that I want my 
memories to be old-fashioned and c.vtravagant — as the}' are ”, 
mew’ that ho had abundant material to use. At these ex- 
ravagances he may laugh, or rather he may smile, but he 
oves and respects them, for in his vision there is none of 
’^ 2 ''^rence of Lytton Strachey’s. Instead, he has an 
e 1 ing reverence, a quality without which in his opinion 
no true artist can live ”, and he is above all an artist, even 
n greater poetic artist here than in his poetry. So the picture 
Srows under his hand, a crowded and detailed canvas, 

^ Ggiacajjy toned, but grained with the enjoyment of good, 
^cious, friendly living, in which all the arts and foreign 
ravel play an Inevitable part. Inclusive, and to some extent 
i^e^ive as it is, this great work never escapes from the 
nist s controlling plan, and the style, with all its variations 
1 simple to the elaborate, matches the complex 

andling of the material. It should be mentioned that, in 
portraving his own father. Sir O.sbert had been anticipated 
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by Sir Edmund Gosse who also drew his own father in Father 
and Son (1907), but Gosse's, though a classic of its kind, is 
a minor classic in comparison with Left Hand, Right Hand. 
There were other good autobiographies too in this period, for 
example Robert Graves’s Goodbye to All That (1929) and 
John Buchan’s Memory Hold-the-Door (1940), but they are 
not in the same class of great artistic creation. Work which 
perhaps ranks nearest to Sir Osbert’s is that of the poet 
Siegfried Sassoon, who in several volumes, including The 
Weald of Youth, Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, Memoirs 
of an Infantry Officer and Sherston’s Progress built up a fine 
autobiographical panorama. 

Historical writing in this half-century reached a very high 
standard. With some writers it is hard to draw a line between 
the biographical and the historical. Lytton Strachey’s his- 
torical biographies, for example, enter the province of history. 
Philip Guedalla was not only a biographer, but in The Second 
Empire (1922) a historian. Arthur Bryant portrayed in 
Charles 11 not only the king but the age, and in English Saga 
he surveyed the century from 1840 to 1940, while in The 
Years of .Endurance and Years of Victory he dealt with the 
conflict between England and France from 1793 to 1812, and 
in The Age of Elegance {1950) which recreates the decade 
1812 to 1822, he completed a trilogy which was popular histor}' 
at its best, vivid narrative and exposition which thought of 
the present while expounding the past. Much historical work 
came from professional academic historians, and in this field of 
specialism it is rash to intrude a judgment. When such admir- 
able work has been done, it is for time to declare what will live 
to the general reader by those enduring qualities which make a 
Macaulay, for all his bias, readable a century later. One of 
the outstanding academic historians was G. M. Trevelyan: 
his History of England (1926) and English Social History 
(1944) were deservedly popular, and his history of Queen 
Anne’s reign, taking up where his great relative Macaulay 
had left off, was a substantial contribution to history, but it may 
be doubted whether, as a writer, he gives so much delight in 
those works as in his essays in Clio and in his little 
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book on The Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith. A 
^eat specialist in the medieval period was G. G. Coulton 
who with vast learning robustly countered the 
Idealising Catholic interpretation of the Middle Ages as 
presented by Chesterton: Coulton’s Chaucer and his England 
(1909) and the massive Five Centimes of Religion, of which 
he concluding volume was published posthumously, were 
only a part of his notable work. 

Perhaps the academic historian who in recent years has 
most impressed the wider reading public is A. L. Rowse {b. 
^903). author of a good autobiography, A Cornish Childhood 
(1942) and also a careful individual poet. The Spirit of 
English History (1943) was a small but inspiring distillation 
of the English Spirit, which gave strength in the dark days 
of the war. On the whole he has concentrated on the six- 
teenth centur)', as in The England of Elizabeth (1951), in 
which, apart from his defective understanding of the religious 
spirit in individuals, he shows that masterly power of handling 
history which brings historical writing within the sphere of 
literature. But since 1930 there have been many outstanding 
historical writings. In comprehensive treatment there are 
H. A. L. Fisher’s History of Europe (1935) and H. Butter- 
field’s Christianity and History (1949} and The Origins of 
Modern Science (1949). Denis Brogan’s The Development 
of Modern France, i 8 jo-ig^g (1940) ^nd The American Prob- 
lem (1944) a^re examples of his lively individual manner. 
•Among economic historians R. H. Tawney and J. L. and 
Barbara Hammond stand out, while Sir John Clapham 
covered a wide field in his Concise Economic History of 
Britain (1944). Important studies in constitutional history 
include Sir Maurice Powicke’s King Henry III and the Lord 
Edward (1947) and J. E. Neale’s The Elizabethan House of 
Commons (1949). 

' But there were many other distinguished volumes, and 
a notable collaborative achievement has been " The Oxford 
History of England ” in its successive volumes. Perhaps the 
chief distinguishing characteristic of the newer historical 
attitude lay in an awareness, on the part of all writers, of the 
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social and economic backgrounds. Individual figures and 
political and military policies were seen in the context of the 
social system as a whole. But English historical writing pre- 
served Its traditional characteristic of individuality. There 
had always been a Tory or a Whig bias in earlier history, but 
It has been daily remarked that "in England there are no 

individual historians”. 
Md in this half-centuiy, even in a work like the Oxford 
History, it was the individual view that shaped the work of 
English historians. There was a considerable attempt at 
impartial history but. to the advantage of literature, the 
per^nal view still coloured tlie best history. 
h' f most remarkable, and perhaps the greatest 

century came from boldly original 
far frn ^^om H. G. Wells and Winston Churchill, both 

cijr T professional or academic historians, and from 

oiiiia^rT^ Toy^bee, both similarly men of 

outstanding originality, though they devoted their lives to 

manSS'' 'S'n l^^'^toiy of 

extraordi'nanr f V Outline of History (1920) was an 

down to pre-Ltory 

feTrkt^trr^ War. G. K. Chestertom 

feh SmLt ” Wells's view of history, 

tive imainnaf 00 tlie courage and construc- 

and intens 1 T through this vast and varied 

apLi the^ “'^f^tmg work”. Chesterton could not 
th? whole V anti-chrishan attitude of Wells, which coloured 
loncSn 0?° w ^ f’^her the Wellsian 

Wisitfon on ? • • • ^ fascinating dis- 

asserted the praised Wells for "having 

ow^wL^L "^bt of the amateur” to use in his 

historiai by specialists. Some academic 

hi! own smarh ^ ^bo«gb Wells had 

but whatever r ciitics to argue with him in footnotes, 
hi iti t, "^'ber in its philosophical notions or 

m Its details the appearance of this book meant a new 
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historical outlook; it made a view of the whole of human 
history possible and henceforth necessary. 

With that of tt'ells the work of Mr Winston Churchill has, 
of course, no affinity, but it is the product of a powerful mind 
long experienced in men and affairs and always in touch with 
the past traditions of the British race. The comprehensive 
vision, the penetrating anatysis of cause and effect, the 
niajestic sweep of narrative, the colourful description, the 
vivid detail, which made the five volumes of The World 
Crisis the premier history of the First War, characterise also 
his volumes, begiiming with The Gathering Storm (1948J, 
which deal with the Second War. In the later work, because 
of the supreme control he himself came to wield, the inter- 
national story contains inevitably a strand of autobiography, 
even as tire author had earlier shown his skill in autobiography 
in Uy Early Life (1930}. The power of portraying men 
shown in his great war volumes is also exemplified in Great 
Contemporaries (1937). while as biographer he had begun 
with the life of his father in Lord Randolph Churchill {1906), 
and he wont on to the portrait of his great ancestor in 
Marlborough: His Life and Times (1933-38), which is second 
only to his World Crisis in the grand scale of its execution. 

In the ability to present a clear picture of military or naval 
strategy and dcplo3'ment, and at the same time to depict 
the courage, the horror and the pathos of the whole battle 
scene as it affects the greatest and the least of its participants, 
and to relate the battle to the continuous theme of the policies 
and progress of nations, Winston Churchill has hardly a 

rival in English. , , • 

Whereas Wells wrote history with the shaping zeal of a 
prophet and Churchill with talents a great novelist might 
envy Frazer was scientific and Toynbee philosophic. Sir 
James Frazer (1854-1931) began -to publish The Golden 
Bough in 1890 but he had undertaken a work which expanded 
with his investigations and the thirteenth and concluding 
volume did not appear until 1915- The result was a massive 
accumulation of well sifted knowledge of ancient civilisations 
and primitive societies, their religions, myths and legends. 
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deserve more particular mention, H. JI. Tomlinson and 
Sachcverell Sitwell. 

n. M. Tomlinson was born in 1S73 in London, near the 
lort of London, and from childhood he grew to love ships 
and to know seiilors. Professionally, howc%'’er, he became a 
journalist on the staff of the Morning Leader and then of the 
Daily Neit-s. In 191.^ he ser\'cd as a war correspondent on the 
We.stcrn Front, and for two following years he was an official 
correspondent at the General Headquarters of the British 
Army in Fnincc. From 1917 to 1923 he was literal editor 
of the Nation. He has two verj'’ good novels to his credit. 
Galleons Reach (1927) and All Our Yeslcrdays (1930), the 
latter a product of his personal knowledge of the war in 
France, about which his novel is one of' the best. But he 
had first made his name as a writer with The Sea and the 
Jungle (1912), which recounted a vo3’agc right up the 
Amazon on which he was sent by his editor to see how far 
it was possible for an ocean-going steamer to penetrate into 
the South American continent. London River (1921) "’‘is an 
intimate appreciation of a port whose ships went to the Seven 
Seas. Tidemarks (192.3) had as its subtitle "some records 
of a journej' to the beaches of the Moluccas and the forest 
of Mala3»a ", The Face of the Earth (1950) tells of a trip 
from England to Spain in a small vessel with a few friends. 
Malay Waters (1951) celebrates the courage and endurance 
of ships and sailors in the 3'cars of the Second War. In these 
and all his books Tomlinson writes as a born traveller, who 
might have been bred in the traditions of the sea, as one who 
knows all the technicalities of seamanship and who is more- 
ov’cr a most observant man of all he encounters. He never 
overwrites, but his st3dc is the man, original, philosophical, 
humorous:’ he loves to describe, but in a way that is that of 
the good talk of a natural storyteller. 

Tomlinson’s books, indeed, are very different from those 
of Sacheverell Sitwell, who does not give the same impression 
of loving travel for its own sake, for its adventures and 
achievements. On the contrary Sacheverell Sitwell's prose 
works are on the whole an extension of his best poetry in 
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is writing of foreien nh “P oUier Jands, and when he 

travel-writer of h,! ■" terms of the arts. Ho isa 
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excellent introduction to'hislTOrk 
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pers (1926). Here it seems best to say a little 
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more of Henry Williamson as the WTiter who has probably 
dealt with the theme of country life and nature most compre- 
hensively. ^ 

Bom in Bedfordshire in 1897 Williamson’s boyhood was 
spent on the edge of the Kent counti^'side, with long 
holidays in the West country, as his more or less autobio- 
graphical The Fleip:' oj Dream recounts. After sen'ing in 
France in the First War, he tried Fleet Street for a while, but 
soon withdrew’ to a cottage in North Devon where he remained 
until the call of farming took him to Norfolk in 1936 as the 
books Goodbye IFesi Country (1937) and The Story of a 
Norfolk Farm (1941) tell. He began publishing with a 
volume of slight sketches The Lone Swallows (1922), and for 
some years, apart from his four novels which make up The 
Flax of Drea7n and which contain much careful description 
of nature, he kept mainly to nature writing, that is to dealing 
with animals and birds, in volumes of short stories, The 
Foregrille’s Saga and The Old Stag, and in the full-length 
Tarka the Otter. Then with the two volumes of The Village 
Book (1930, ’32) his work tended to become more diffus^ 
Now he produced books which were partly still about \vild 
Ffe, but into which fellow villagers and their children and 
the author and his family freely entered, together with the 
author’s commentary on life. In Salar the Salmon (i 935 ) 
recaptured something of his success with Tarka, but his 
general tendency to let his vision and his thoughts 
beyond %vild life continued and it weakens artistically his 
study of a pheasant in The Phasian Bird (i 94 ®) ■ ^ ’ 

in Tarka the Otter, an unrivalled book of its kind, W lainson 
was a fine artist — how exacting his confession o eons an 
rewriting of that book testifies. Always he has written onJy 
after careful and loving observation of wild ^rfe, an w 
serious thought about human beings and their pr° e™® ■ 

but what he has thought and felt about modem life has not 
always helped to produce artistic and harmonious ° ■ 

This defect, however, has the virtue of arising from a sincere 
determination to be more than a miter on 1 

reflects the age: Williamson as a boy absorbe e p 
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explaining new scienti^ popular, which aimed either at 
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practical implicatSns It ^ the philosophical or 
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studies. ^ ^ implications of their specialised 
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(1929) and The Mysterious IjJ}^ / Universe Around Us 
ystenous Universe (1930). Sir Arthur S. 
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Eddington (1882-1944), mathematician, physicist and 
astronomer, was author of Tlie Nature of the Physical World 
(1928), Science and the Unseen World (1929) and The Ex- 
panding Universe (1933). Julian Huxley (born 1887) wrote 
among other work Essays of a Biologist (1923), Essays in 
Popular Science (1926), Scientific Research and Social Needs 
(^934) s^nd Man in the Modern World (1947); he also colla- 
borated with H. G. Wells and his son G. P. Wells in The 
Science of Life (1929) and his Soviet Genetics and World 
Science (1949) illuminated the differences which ideology 
could produce even in the sphere of science. J. B. S. Haldane 
(bom 1892) contributed Possible Worlds (1927), Science and 
Ethics' (1928), The Causes of Evolution (1933) and Science 
and Everyday Life (1939). Lancelot Hogben (born 1895), 
like Huxley and Haldane a biologist, achieved the very 
difficult task of making mathematics readable, though hardly 
literature, in Mathematics for the Million (1936), and he 
followed this up with Science for the Citizen (193^)^ again 
reaching a remarkably wide public. Indeed the great 
audience for scientific literature which had grown up received 


further testimony from the success of Penguin Science News, 
and the work of popularising scientific knowledge was also 
notably advanced by the B.B.C. as by the series of talks by 
F. Hoyle, published in 1950 as The Nature of the Universe. 
Such names as have been mentioned are those of only some 
of the outstanding writers, to whom might be added Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Sir Richard Gregor3' and Sir Arthur Keith of the elder, 
generation and J. D. Bernal among the more recenL 

There is however, one ^^Titer on philosophical and 
scientific subjects who stands pre-eminent m this field as a 
man of letters. Bertrand Russell, third Earl Russell, v-as bom 
in 1872. His grandfather was Lord John Russell, the Whig 
statesman who fought for the Great Bill in 1832, and 

being thus related to the ducal family of Bedford he mhentcd 
a long aristocratic tradition His roots seem to he in the 
° i-u the age of reason: his attitude is sceptical, 

dSL r#on his faia. lies he 

appllfto common sense, he demands liberty ot thought, and 
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all the time with an acute mind he writes prose easy preci-^ 

clear, vigorous and with*. Yet for all hie rnllL? ^ 
he is a fri,n • i • rcliancc on reason 

and hi wStfnif «n, reasonable prejudice, 

sense of <'’°"8hts bu{ also the 

LiS an LT .^' and unmistakable personality. 

Slntiethln L a?' though as a 

his inherited til^ political thinker he docs not use 

contemponiTO affv always been directed to 

'^r of Sli «ther philosophical 

on proeressite possessed anything like his influence 

his attitude to mankind Tor ^ detachment in 

duals but ahefrn/so 1 terms of indivi- 

earlier wlTST’ "lathcmatically. Much of his 

Principles of utflt "T 'mathematics: it includes The 
A. N. Whitehead • '5'* and he collaborated with 

in lOTo hn IT Maihcfnaiica figio-ia) while 

appeiedin roooa ^d Ph^osophy of Leibnitz 

aS he himself hv h Bergson in 1914. 
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and Education 5S1T n 
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I me world to proceed on more sensible lines by 
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dealing from the start with essentials as he saw them. Why 
I am not a Christian (1927), Marriage and Morals (1929) and 
The Conquest of Happiness (1930) were part of his general 
propaganda for a more enlightened world in which the 
individual should be able to achieve the good life. Particu- 
larly he kept considering what was the right relationship 
behveen the individual and the state, as in Freedom and. 


Organization, i8i4.-igi4. (1934) and in his Reith Lectures of 
1949 Authority and the Individual. In fact it was no wonder 
that his wide-ranging and continual output, made so persua- 
sive by the lucid charm of his style, won many converts to 
his view of life. His \vB.y of looking at things with a mind 
alwaj's open to fresh evidence had the power which free 
intellectual examination always has of dissolving insecure 
conventions of thought. Those less accessible to his larger 
and more serious books could nevertheless he influenced by his 
brilliant essays. Somewhat like H. G. Wells and Aldous 
Huxley he too in his later years found his hopeful vision of 
possible human progress clouded, but in his Unpopular Essays 
(1950) his intellect still flashes as luminously and provoca- 


tivel}? as ever. 

Finally, though it has been necessai^' to forego mention of 
much good prose writing, the litcran' critics must be con- 
sidered. To treat them at once justly and with brevity is 
perhaps the hardest task among the many difficulties of this 
little book, for the critics are so many that jt is hardly possible 
to do much more than name some of them and so good that 
an}^ mere grouping and enumeration becomes particularly 
unsatisfactor\L If "none has the stature of a Dryden or a 
Johnson, a Lamb or a Hazlitt, several have done invaluable 
work for their contemporaries bj* advancing the understanding 
and appreciation of literature. 

In the early }'cars of the Centura* Arthur Symons, the poet, 
whose Svmbolist Movement in I.^craiurc (1899) largely 
helped to introduce the French symbolist poets to an English 
audience, published studies of Blake and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti as well as The Romantic Movement in EnH'^^ 
Poetry (loio). I-affr Judies from him indiirlc fijs boofc= 
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being who stamped his personality on his learning. Tory of 
the old school and Higii Churchman as he was, his principles 
were never obscured or compromised, but his love of literature 
was so wholehearted tliat he could not withhold praise where 
praise was due, and he preferred to write of what he loved 
and of that in which there was something to praise. Among 
bis best works arc The Peace of the Augustans (1916), his 
introductions to the novels of Thackeray and his volumes of 
Collected Essays, while his History oj the French Novel is 
full of pleasure. His Scrapbooks arc highlj' personal talk on 
many topics, rich in learning and anecdote pungently applied 
to what he held to be the follies of the modern age. Notes 
on a Cellar Book too is tj'pical of him. His style is sometimes 
crabbed and involved, but it is the man himself, a matured 
scholar richly grained. 

Sir Arthur Quiller Couch (1863-1944), poet and author 
of many good novels including The Astonishing History of 
Troy Town (1888) and others based on Cornwall, was 
appointed Professor of English Literature at Cambridge^ in 
1912 and as a result published several volumes of stimulating 
literary appreciation and criticism, w’hich were originally 
lectures. His pages talk to the reader just as their author 
spoke to his audiences, arousing interest in and liking for his 
subject by the genial humanity of his treatment and the free 
use of illustrative quotation. His approach was not so much 
intellectual or even aesthetic as humanistic, insisting on the 
intimate connection betw'een literature and life and between 
books and their authors. His three series of Studies in 
Literature (1918, 1922, 1929) cover a wide field, which is 
extended by some other volumes. Shakespeare’s Workman- 
ship (1918) examines several plays in some detail. On the 
Art of Writing (1916) and On the Art of Reading (1920) will 
long deserve to be read for their wise and often humorous . 
common sense. His edidng of The Oxford Book of English 
Verse set a high, if now somewhat old-fashioned, standard 
for the popular anthology of the best English poetry. He 
was also for some years associated with J. Dover Wilson in 
editing the New Cambridge Shakespeare. 


E. L. XX. 
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Chambers, whose work also was for the wide public as in 
Shakespeare .• a survey (1925) as well as for the scholar as 
in his authoritative and exhaustive The Medieval Stage (1903) 
and The Elizabethan Stage (1923). 

From about 1920 the voiume of critical writing pubhshed 
by Professors and lecturers at the universities became very 
noticeable, and not uimaturally it tended to be less popular 
in quahty. The intellectuality, austerity, subtlety, and staving 
for originality which cnaracterised much modem poetry 
pervaded the nigher criticism too. It was appropriate that 
the seventeenth-century metaphysical poets now received 
much attention. The considerable advance in the teaching 
of literature had made it possible for lecturers and writers to 
assume a fairly wide basis of knowledge and a preliminary 
acquaintance with critical theories on the part of their 
audiences and on that assumption they proceeded to a more 
detailed and to a more theoretical examination of literature. 
Specialist knowledge of bibliography, history and psychology 
becanie tools of literary criticism. Books were often studied 
not so much for their intrinsic qualities as in relation to their 
age and by standards derived from a comparative study of 
literature which might extend far beyond English. Research 
was in danger of becoming an academic industry. Indeed 
in their anxiety to be so “critically aware” that nothing but 
the purest principles of literary judgment were applied some 
of the academic critics parted company with the older genera- 
tions of English critics and were much more intent upon the 
profit than upon the pleasure of their readers, and they were 
rather of the company of the new biographers who could not 
resist the desire to expose the flaw's in greatness and to 
reverse established opinions. 

Nevertheless, perhaps indeed because of these changed 
attitudes and conditions, much excellent critical writing 
appeared. Professor Dover Wilson in The Essential Shakes- 
peare (1932) gave the best popular picture of Shakespeare 
as modern scholarship was seeing him, his Wkat Happens in 
Hanilet (i 935 ) among the best of several psychological 
interpretations of that perplexing Prince, and The Fortunes 
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disintegration of the earlier cultural coherence which had 
given all the members of a community a common under- 
standing of its speech- and ideas, and very largely to “bad 
training’’. It was certainly a state of affairs which needed to 
be remedied, since the good understanding of literature, and 
especially of poetry, was essential to the mental health both 
of individuals and of societ3^ So Richards set out to find a 
new training, which would “make men’s spiritual heritage 
more available and more operative’’. His approach to the 
problem was primarily psychological, being based on a study 
of the various factors which hindered the full understand- 
ing of a poem. The new discipline which he advocated consisted 
of the dissection of a poem with the utmost scientific objec- 
tivity, a process which involved an “intellectual analysis of 
the Total Meaning into its contributories ’’; thereby all the 
various elements of a poem, aesthetic, moral, mental, sensory 
and technical, were appreciated, while the reader learnt to be 
on his guard against false reactions due to such factors as 
preconceptions, stock responses, inhibitions, and irrelevant 
associations of ideas. He admitted that, viewed in this light, 
“the critical reading of poetry is an arduous discipline’’, but 
it would have the virtue of making us "less easily imposed 
upon by our fellows and by ourselves’’. Certainly one may 
question whether any but the most gifted can apply his 
method without losing the pleasurable effect of a poem as a 
whole. 

The teaching and example of I. A. Richards, however, had 
a great, if limited, influence both in the universities and out- 
side. His closest follower was the poet William Empsqn in his 
Seven Types of Ambiguity (1930). which was a subtle analysis 
of the various layers and shades of meaning which can exist 
in a statement and the appreciation of which is essential to the 
proper apprehension of the total statement, especially in 
poetry. This was analytical criticism, which was to comple- 
ment appreciative criticism, and of the analyst Empson said 
that “he assumes that something has been conveyed to the 
reader by the work under consideration, and sets out to 
explain, in terms of the rest of the reader’s experience, why - 
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sun^ey of Sliakespearc, as was the vogue in the thirties. 

maginative and sensitive, his love of beauty is inseparable 
Irom his constant search for religious truth. His approach 
IS indeed a fourfold one, aesthetic, biographical, moral and 
religious. John Palmer was author of two admirable groups 
of studies, PoUUcal Characters of Shakespeare (1945) and 
Comte Characters of Shakespeare (1946), in which the former 
dramatic critic of the Saturday Review and the public servant 
who had seen much of men and affairs as a member of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations joined late in life to 
produce commentaries free from any contemporaiy fashion. 

It is from the creative writers that we get, as we might 
expect, some of the very best criticism. Writing of literature 
in the light of their own experience of the joys and difficulties 
of creation and with an intimate knowledge of their pre- 
decessors in their particular craft, they speak with special 
insight and authority. The numerous little volumes of 
Collected Essays by Robert Bridges contain many penetrating 
glances at a wide variety of writers: like Dr Johnson, Bridges 
could be very dogmatic in his prejudices, but the purity of 
his taste and the strength of his judgment make his apprecia- 
tion particularly stimulating. E. M. Forster’s Aspects of the 
Novel (1927) is an outstanding consideration of its subject. 
Granville Barker, the dramatist, wrote valuable critical work 
on the drama, and in his series of Prefaces to Shakespeare 
examined several plays as no one else had done with the 
authority of a great producer who saw them in terms of the 
stage. 

T. S. Eliot was heard as a critic almost as soon as he 
became known as a poet. The Sacred Wood appearing in 1920. 

His Selected Essays (1932) contains a good deal of his best 
Work, but it is only a small proportion of his writings in which 
literature is a principal theme, for example The Use of Poetry 
and the Use of Criticism (1933) and After Strange Gods 
(^934) • But as Eliot increasingty felt the need to consider how 
to maintain or redeem the highest values of civilised society 
his more purely literary criticism was largely replaced by 
such studies as The Idea of a Christian Society (1939) and 
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